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GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI 


TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
AS CAVARADOSSI IN TOSCA 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND! 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

Caurch, Concert and School Positions Secured | 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


[He 


| 

DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 

32 eon" te House Building 


ew Yor 


Studio: 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight - Singing, Ear- Training, Musical Sten- 
ography. ermal course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Circle 2297 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 


Normal! Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


309 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., 


ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Striet 
New York 


New York 


Residence: 





MME. 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th St., New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 








PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 
Telephone, Circle 6130 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
Only teacher of Mania Casevorti, coloratura 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 


425 Broadway Yew York City 
g Fy Conn., “Studio: 46 Cannon Street 








EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
comes to New York to personally establish the 
Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 


411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


144 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANE 





EDWARD ROYCE 
PIANIST 
Teacher at New York School of Music and Arts. 
nstruction according to the most 
roved modern principles. 
Personal Address! 17 East 8th St., New York 
Telephone Stuyvesant 4804. 





FLORENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


THE 


Susan S$ 


25 Claremont Ave., 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 


REreRtoire 

this season—Mary 
ane Neilson, John 
felen Porter Sleeper 


Coacu 
have worked 
Morrisey, 

Leroy Weil, 


Voice Expert 
Artists who 
ordan, Marie 
Barnes Wells, 


and Samuel Roberts. 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York City 


Tel, Circle 1472 


BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th St., New York 
Tel, Schuyler 1337 
Boice, Soprano. Teacher of the Art 
of Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
N. Y Tel. 4650 Cathedral 


ROBINSON DUFF 

VOICE 
136 East 78th Street ; 3 New York 
Telephone, Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera oe Building 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Pennsylvania 2634 


RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ADELE 
Studio 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


15 East 69th Street, 
Telephone, 


GRANT 

Opera ge oe Tuesdays, 
At the Town Hall 
‘Studio Vocal and Dramatic Art 
St., New York City 


AMY 


5:30 


Address Sec. 
78 West 55th 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, Conpy CTOR, VIOLINIST, 
NSTRUCTC 
PES. Kriens an Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wee instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone, 1350 Circle 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


Musical Art ee 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 


Coacu ror Concert and Oreratic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 

334 West 84th Street, New York 
‘elephone, Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGERS 
Coaching and Repertoire 
Studios: 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 
Duryea Place, Brooklyn 
Flatbush 4393 
Appointment Only 


16 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





LEONARD 
TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hal : 
‘elephone, C ircle 1350 
50 West 67th Street, 


ISABEL 
VOICE 


ew York 


New York 


Studio: 


Residence: 





WARD-STEPHENS 

ARTISTIC SINGING 
35th Street New York 
Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 


15 East 





_ . rARO 7 TC ~ 
ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street. New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
Carroll St. Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone, Decatur 2525 


1476 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of ane, Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 

Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th St., 


Studio: New York 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





HARRIET BELLMAN 

PIANIST AND TEACHER 

239 West 72d Street, New York City 
Telephone 7060 Columbus 


Studio: 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
Franseeee Lamperti. 


MR. 


1103-4, New York City 





137 West 69th St., New Yor' 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacuer or Viotin, Oncuestra Conpuctor 
Juvenile and "Adult Orchestras 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Voice and Piano Departments 
136 East 76th Street - + + New York City 
Tel. Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


439 West End Avenue, 


Class courses begin Oct. 


FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 
of Singing. 
New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Ist. Private any time 


Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Bieusa, Mt. Y. 


Residence: 2184 pothaate Ave., 
Phone: 3967 Fordham 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone, Riverside 3469 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102nd Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Rresperc, A. A. G, O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riversids Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
sonal address, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone, Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
PIANo. 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 135 West 72nd Street, New York 
"hone: Columbus 5364 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNEP. HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue : : : 3: 
Phone: Schuyler 6870 


New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street : 


: : : New York 
Phone: 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA ~* 
PIANIST 
Music League of America, 
New York 
New York 


Mgt. 
8 East 34th Street, 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 

NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

132 West 74th Street 

Phone: Columbus 0180 


ALICE 


:: New York City 
G. E, Patten, Secy. 





MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction Lehmann Method 
New York 


MME. 


601 Carnegie Hall 


J. Cartall, Secy. 





MAESTRO A. SEISMIT-DODA 
COmnees, of tie EMENT™ VOICE 
54 West 39th Ps : 


- New York 
Phone: <8, ‘Fitz Roy 
See ad on another page 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone: 2118 Columbus New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA 
Teacher of Voice in all its branches. Defects 
of Tone Production Eradicated 
Frencu anv Itatian Lyaic Diction 
257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62nd Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. we accept engagements and 
a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brookiyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
In New York till May 15th, 1923 
In Europe June until October, 1923 
Address: Tue Harpinc Hote.— 
203 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone, Circle 2500 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 


Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 


JAMES MORRIS HELFENSTEIN 
Formerly of Grace Church, N. Y. 
Specialist on Vocal Training, Concert, 
Oratorio and Upera. 


Carnegie Hall New York 


For Appointments Apply to 49 Fifth Avenue 
Stuyvesant 9120 














March 8, 1923 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 
INSTRUCTION: CELLO 
AND CHAMBER MUSIC 
Studio: 501 East Ave., 
Rochester, Y. 


er, N. 
Phone Stone 122 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
wreate, Address: The emont, Apt. 22, 
. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert evemien Hinkle Barcus, 
1425 B poagway. New York. 
Studio, 3 E. treet, New York. 
Sc. 8 8391 Murray Hill 


ROSS!I- . DIEHL 


Concerts apt Aa Recitals 
: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columsivas | penes 
Residence phone, Glen Ridge 134 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
Soprano 


Teacher of Vocal Art Selence. Endors 
E. Miller, Studio: 61 West 128th St., 
phone 1489 Harlem. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Hotel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of i 


S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

ETHEL WRIGHT 
Contralto F U S 0 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


Sth St. New York City 
8 Wet 9 Phone, Columbus 8255 
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d by Dr. Frank 
"New York, Tele- 














THOMAS 
Tenor 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Veni Music 


merpereli Tae OPERA HOUSE srveies, 1 $628 Breeden. tee 1 1, ‘oq 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concertse—Recitals of his a A a gg 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N 


HAYDN OWENS 


PLANET ACen Annas COAce 











SBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a 8 aceaity, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Write 
for desariotive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall 
Residence Studio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


“. WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


of artist classes in the 
studio of the late al Professor Julius Stock- 
hausen, Frankfort 0. Germany. Mme. Bay 
erlee not only trains singers in their various 
stages of development, but gives invaluable as- 
sistance to concert singers and teachers of sing- 
ing who come to perfect their art, 


Circuiar on request 


Stadio: 502 W. 113th St., N.Y. City, Tel. Cathedral 7960 











Formerly in charge 


FP S22 RPzoem 





Natl. Seng & Slogan Ss. WALTER 


on, KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 


Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive N. Y. C. 


Morningside 0787 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only, 


Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 





1425 Broadway, New York City 
NADWORNEY *“coxtka.r0 





(National Prize Winner) 
80 West Sist St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Tel, 1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


DOMENICO A. BOVE 
VIOLINIST 
(Pupil of ¢ gee one ay Hess) 


id. Street, Phitac 
1150 So. 52nd lreoke Philadelphia, Pa. 
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vy CONTRALTO 
B 519 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, N. 

Phone 7277-J * wan 





JANET BUSH-HECHT 


g MEZZO CONTRALTO « 

1 

wn Mabelanna Corby HM 
Gc 


with great success s 
ORBY-—LEWI 
oncert Song 


Montclair, New Jersey 


cans HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 








Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


* GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street 








Chicago, III. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT | © 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR | ~ 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO. 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. CLarlotte 





New York 











Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. 


Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Contralto 
Concerts— Recitale—Oratorios 
Personal Representative: 
Miss J. de Feronnseye 
124 West 88th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


READ 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI” 
By J. H. DUVAL 


And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Pub lisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mime. Hildegard Hoffmann 


t Recitals wit 


Mir. HENRY HOLDEN 
~~ 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony on ge 4 etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New Work City 














COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 

Artist Teacher 
“g and ~ « 1 ™ 
nized as & Voice Builder: Volse Repairer and ‘Gowde" 
ote A in Diction. Pails Ft ag for Opera, 


wrence 
= ay success: . 4 Studie: Burnet Ho 
Drawing Rooms, Cineinae Ohio, - “— 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
265 Fort Washington Ave., New York 


Wadsworth 1989 (Private) 
Phones { Wadsworth 4550 (Apartment) 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 











Mages ae and 
Wm Ae d 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimiai, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 








Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


LAURIE MERRILL 
Soprano 
COSTUME RECITALS 


Hotel Bretton Hall, A & 86th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. 1000 Schuyler 








'GRASSE 
s WARFORD 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank bat Forge 
14 West 68th St., New york City 
Concert 


GEHRKEN Sraaniat 


“Able technic and fine command.” 


OE est rire St. 
. 2052 Tremont 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Setzegeiiten 0 
Studios 
pee. broadway. pS. 





sCo4z> | 10 





ining unique reputation.” — 
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587 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomams: 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “<x 


rganist-Director “All Souls,” 
537 West an &., N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI soan 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 





Concert 
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SEE AD. 
ANOTHER 
PAGE 


Boncis VALERIE 


inporses E. 
MARY 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


. MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2020 Breage, New York City 

















Chicago, Il. 





6737 Col 








MILAN LUSK 
Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 206 W 99th St., N.Y 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


» FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N.Y. 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. 1, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 








, 
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SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studie: 212 W. 59th St-, Kew York City, 5329 Circle 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - «+ « Chicago 


HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 8 West 92nd Street 

ew York 
Telephone Riverside o118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Personal Representative: Mrs. " . Bushman, 
437 Fifth Ave., Knabe Piano Co,, New York 














Fimma A. A. DAMBMANIN| 


Founder and Pr Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie tat Fon Yiu Residence 
ro. 137 W. 93d St., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
= May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union puree & Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal Instructor and Coach 
Assistant Teacher to ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 
Studio: 51 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 2234 








Management: 














AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Studio: 452 Lewy Orive aes Tera Gp 


4720 Cathedr 


E. PLOTNIKOFFE suscise eet? bpere 
H. ROMANOFE dramatic soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, 
all languages. 
Dancing 


IVAN TARASOFF ‘sicci: 


Telephone, Plaza 9239 








Coaching, 


Affiliated 
with 


637 Madison Ave., New York 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical Illustrations by the Greatest Authorities 
Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


Upright and Grand Pianos 


ee ee 








Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing Player Pianos 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 











Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 





New York City 





COURIER 


March 8, 1923 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still — built by its os 


q Its continued use ‘in such et haeay as the 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 





MONA LISA, 


BY SCHILLINGS, WINS THROUGH 


ITS INTERESTING STORY AND ITS FINE CAST 





Music Is Good But Not Great—Barbara Kemp and Michael Bohnen Make Debuts—Libretto Gr ly F 


ting— 





Other Offerings of the Week 


The modern thing in librettos is to make them deal with 
young wives who do not love their middled-aged husbands, 
but prefer a younger admirer whose attentions usually end 
in the death of the offending couple. Of such stuff are 
made Pelleas and Melisande, Monna Vanna and The Love 
of Three Kings, and now comes Max Schillings’ Mona Lisa, 
to complete the quartet of operas of that sort. Naturally 
enough the elements of love, passion, cruelty, and revenge 
are vital factors in such a tale and therefore it offers temp- 
tation to opera composers for a musical setting of varied 
and picturesque moods, dramatically speaking. 


Story or Mona Lisa. 


Beatrice Dovsky, librettist of the work heard for the first 
time in America at the Metropolitan last Thursday evening, 
March 1, created an especially interesting 
background for her story when she took 
for her heroine the original of da Vinci's k 
famous portrait known as Mona Lisa (one 
of the priceless art treasures of the Louvre, 
in Paris) and also made that lady's cele- 
brated enigmatic smile a potent part of the 
plot of the play. 

The libretto is pure melodrama, as the 
following synopsis will show: 

A middle-aged tourist and his young 
wife are being shown through the old pal- 
ace of the Florentine pearl merchant, 
Francesco del Giocondo, by a young Cer- 
tosa monk whose order had acquired the 
house. The monk describes Mona Lisa, 
whose mysterious smile has been immor- 
talized by Leonardo da Vinci. As he pro- 
ceeds to relate the tragedy of her life the 
stage grows dark. Relighted, the story is 
enacted, the three artists of the prologue 
impersonating the principals in the drama, 
Mona Lisa, Francesco and Giovanni. 

It is carnival time and the streets of 


{MRUULULU 


Florence resound with the joyous songs 
of the merry-makers and the solemn 
chants of Savonaro!a’s monks of San : 


Marco prophesying calamity for the god- 

less city. Conscience-stricken, the Venus of 

the Carnival, entering, proclaims her con- 
version. Presently Mona Lisa also enters. = 
Her elderly husband confides his grief to = 
his friend, Pietro, that her witching smile = 
is never for him. The arrival of Pope 
Alexander Borgia’s messenger, Giovanni, 
to purchase a special pearl for His Holi- 
ness gives Francesco an opportunity to dis- 
close to his guests his treasures. They 
are kept securely in a cabinet within which 
is a inner chamber so tight that no human 
being could live in it more than an hour. 
The jewels are brought forth and Fran- 
cesco explains how he preserves their lustre 
by having Mona Lisa wear them from time 
to time. 

Meantime Mona Lisa discovers in Gio- 
vanni a youthful suitor who had won her 
heart when her father insisted on her mar- 
riage to del Giocondo. The recognition is 
mutual, but Francesco, who realizes the 
situation, jealously interrupts their conver- 
sation and Giovanni leaves with the other 
guests. 

However, while Francesco is without, 
locking the gate, Giovanni stealthily returns 
and a passionate love scene ensues. Mona 
Lisa promises to meet him at church the 
next day and flee with him. Francesco's 
step is overheard. Mona Lisa bids Gio- 
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marks the Cartusian brother. The young woman gives the 
monk some money for a mass for the ‘repose of the soul of 
Mona Lisa—‘“that unfortunate woman, she says. Her hus- 
band repeats the word “ unfortunate,” as though questioning 
its appropriateness. The young woman, who lets him pre- 
cede her as they pass out, drops a spray of white iris at the 
monk’s feet. 
(Continued on page 34) 





Three-fold Tax Causes Spanish Theaters 
to Close 


Madrid, January 26.—This is an unusual day in Madrid. 
As a result of an agreement between theater owners, authors 
and performers, all theaters with one exception have been 


MUTT 





The Daniel 
concerts until 


they are a necessary part of Madrid's culture 
management has decided to arrange no further 
the tax is taken off. 
Thus far the concert season has not witnessed anything 
especially noteworthy. The kernel around which local musk 
life is built is Federigo Arbos, the conductor, who has 
given a series of orchestral concerts prior to his tour in 
France and Switzerland Dr. Evcar IsTet. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
SEEK NEW AMERICAN 
ORCHES TRAL WORKS 


and Naturalized, 
Auditions 


American Composers, Native Born 
Invited to Submit Unplayed 
for Soloists to Begin in April—Conditions for 


Composers and for Aspiring Soloists 





Stadium Con 
Columbia University, are 


The committee in charge of the annual 
certs at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
planning for the coming summer a much more elaborate and 
interesting than ever before attempted. The com 
mittee has organized this year with Adolf 

Lewisohn, honorary chairman ; Mrs 

mT Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman; Mrs 
Newbold Leroy Edgar, vice-chairman, and 
Arthur Judson, manager Mrs. Henry 
Martyn Alexander will be chairman of the 
Educational Committee. This year an un 
usual opportunity is to be offered to Amer- 
composers. Undiscovered, hitherto 
unheard and unrecognized music of high 
standards will have an immediate chance, 
and a hearing The opportunity is to be 
yen for the entire country Any orches 
tral score by an American composer (na 
tive-born or naturalized), that has never 
been played by any orchestra will be exam 
ined with a view to performance, under 
onditions most favorable to the composet 
Manuscripts will not be received after 
May 1. They must be addressed to Mrs 
William Cowen, chairman score commit 
tee, Stadium Concerts, Fisk Building, 
Fifty-seventh street and Broadway, New 
York City. Of the manuscripts sent in 
one or more scores will be accepted and 
played at the Stadium Concerts this sum 
mer. The selection is to be 


made by a 
competent committee, which will have the 
right to decline all, if it does not find 
sufficient merit for public orchestra! per 
formance. The names of the committee 
will be published after manuscripts have 
been selected. The following conditions 
must be observed: 


season 


ican 


CONDITIONS 


Each manuscript must be signed with 
nom de plume. 
Each must be accompanied by a sealed 


envelope, containing the composer’s name 
and address, and on the outside the nom 
de plume placed on the manuscript. The 


opened until 
hee nN st 


sealed envelopes will not b 
the winning manuscripts have 
lected 
Any form of composition may be 
3 suitable for orchestral performance 
3 must not exceed twenty-five minutes in 
playing length. 
The committee 


chosen 
score 


not be responsibl 


49) 


will 
(Continued on page 
New York Season for 
German Opera 


Extra 


an- 
wee ks’ 


The Wagnerian Festival 
nounces that it will open a three 
season at the Lexington Theater, Lexington 


( dpe ra 


vanni to hide behind the tapestry that con- Photo ® Elsin a neg nee 
ceals the jewel cabinet, but not before the LAZAR 8S. SAMOILOFF. — = : eo ~ is pond on P a 

Ee in e re ‘nter- . —_ : ss “ é evening, Marcn le e change om e 
husband has seen them in embrace. Enter = In March, 1907, fifteen years ago, Lazar 8. Samoiloff, the singing teacher, opened Manhattan Opera House, where the com- 


ing the room, Francesco, who does not = 
know just where Giovanni is hidden, as- 
sumes ignorance of what has happened. 
At last he flings aside the tapestry before 
the cabinet. Not finding Giovanni there 
he realizes that he has concealed himself 
in the inner chamber, which had been left 
open. Quickly he turns ‘the spring, locks 
the outer door and after enjoying Mona 
Lisa’s agony, throws the key out of the 
window into the River Arno. 

Ash Wednesday is dawning as the second act opens. Mona 
Lisa is asleep beside the couch in the same great room. 
Without observing her, Dianora, her step-daughter, passes 
through and descends the balcony to see her new boat. 
Presently Mona Lisa awakes and the awful horror of the 
night before becomes more real, her agony more and more 
intense. But it is time for early mass and Dianora re- 
turns to accompany her. She has a key in her hand—she 
found it in her boat. Mona Lisa takes it and sends Dianora 
off to church, telling her she will follow shortly. Then 
she starts to open the jewel cabinet, but Francesco entering, 
she shows him the key. He is nonplussed, but presumes that 
she has released Giovanni—her smile would seem to indicate 
it. She persuades him to open the cabinet door on the plea 
that he let her wear the string of pearls intended for Lu- 
crezia Borgia, and as he does so she pushes him in and turns 
the key, consigning him to the fate that befell Giovanni. 

The story is over and the epilogue brings us back to the 
present. “Such was the end of that Carnival night,” re- 


his studio in Carnegie Hall, 
unknown, he now counts among his singers Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Gabriella 
Consuelo Escobar, Iza Kremer, 
Constantin Buketoff, Edward Lankow, 
Among newcomers this season are Frances 


Besanzoni, Jean Barondess, 
Gita Glazé, Sonya Yergin, 
Vladimir Dubinsky, and many others. 


New York. Coming from Russia, 


Maria Luisa Escobar, 
Alice Zeppilli, 


Peralta and Bianca Saroya. 
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closed as a protest against the new amusement tax which 
has been raised three hundred per cent. over its already 
prohibitive rate. The one exception is the so-called Royal 


Theater, which in reality is a profitable private enterprise 
paying no tax whatever, and as a result is keeping its doors 
open ! 

When one reads the list of works this house promised 


its gullible subscribers and compares it with what has so 
far been given, the result certainly gives a just cause 
for general complaint. With one exception, neither the 
works produced nor the soloists created interest. 


Concert Lire Hit ny Tax Decree. 


The movement of the theaters against the tax department 
has been joined by the Daniel Concert Management, the 
largest concert agency here, which claims that concert giv 
ing will be impossible, since the tax is five times more than 
that on other forms of enterprise. [t seems as if concerts 
are viewed by the tax officials as a luxury, when in reality 


unheralded 


and , ma Baas , 
pany s performances are 


now being given, 
to the Lexington has been necessitated 
the fact that the Manhattan was already 
under contract for another engagement 
The complete repertory for the three 
weeks at the Lexington will include those 
operas already given by the company and, 


Wi in addition, Strauss’ Salome, von Weber's 
Freischiitz, Beethoven's Fidelio, Nicolai’s 

Merry Wives of Windsor and Humper 

dinck’s Hansel and Gretel. These additional three weeks 
will extend the Wagnerian Opera Festival's original three 


weeks’ New York engagement to one of seven 

It is a coincidence that the Lexington Theater is the 
third house built by Oscar me es n in which the Wag- 
nerian Opera Company has played, t other two being the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Phitedel chia and the Man- 
hattan Opera House in New York 


Company's Opera Repertory CHANGED 


The Wagnerian Opera Festival at the Manhattan Opera 
House announces the following changes in the schedule of 
performances for this week: Friday night, Tristan and 
Isolde; Saturday afternoon, Tannhauser, and Saturday 
night a gala performance consisting of an ‘act from Die 
Walkure, an act from Lohengrin, an act from Der Flie 
gende Hollaender and the last scene from Die Meistersinger 
with a chorus of 500 voices, the largest ever heard in this 


work in New York. 
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WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART: THE OPERATIC STEPCHILD OF 


first grand opera composers to be intro- 

duced to the American public, is of stan- 
dard writers for the lyric stage the least heard in 
our opera houses today while he is a living figure, 
not a mere gesture, in the musical life of the Con- 
tinent, is a fact worthy of serious consideration by 
those interested in the progress of musical art in 
America. The case of Mozart in this country is 
the more astounding since the center of the world 
of Orpheus has gravitated to our shores. Insofar 
as performance goes, whether in the opera house 
or in the concert hall, our much berated, uncul- 
tivated nation has taken the lead. In the creative 
realm we are yet to attain the dignity, the impor- 
tance, the significance that we have assumed in the 
reproducing field. But Mozart, the greatest single 
force in the history of opera, is neglected in the 
land where execution, interpretation and apprecia- 
tion have reached high standards. 

It is the purpose of this article to set forth what 
the writer believes to be the cause of this deplor- 
able state of affairs; to show, through the history 
of opera production in America, the status the 
composer has held and to point certain fallacies 
that have hindered the rightful succession of Mo- 
zart to a predominant position in our musical life. 

Probably the first performance of a Mozart opera 
in New York was that given of Henry R. Bishop's 
English arrangement of The Marriage of Figaro, 
at the Park Theatre, in 1821. During the first 
season of Italian opera in New York (which the 
Garcia company began on November 29, 1825, with 
Rossini’s The Barber of Seville) Mozart’s Don 
Juan was presented, reaching a total of ten or eleven 
representations in Italian. Turning to a later 
period, we find, according to the 1920 American 
supplement of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, that, between fhe opening of the Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1883 and the close of the 
season of 1919-1920, this theater presented The 
Marriage of Figaro twenty-seven times, Don Juan 


Ton Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, one of the 


thirty-two times and The Magic Flute forty-two 


times. H. E. Krehbiel, in Chapters of Opera and 
More Chapters of Opera, records that The Magic 
Flute was sung six times at the Academy of Music 
by the American Opera Company, under direction 
of Theodore Thomas, in 1886, and that Don Juan 
had two performances at the Academy of Music 
under the direction of Colonel Mapleson in 1885- 
1886 and seven performances at the Manhattan 
Opera House during Oscar Hammerstein’s first two 
seasons of opera at that theater. Here we have a 
total of 116 performances of Mozart in thirty-seven 
years in New York City, an average of a trifle more 
than three a year. 

Three significant facts are thus clearly shown. 
Mozart was given a hearing during the very be- 
ginnings of the production of grand opera in Amer- 
ica. During what is known to be a golden era of 
singers, he averaged a bare three performances a 
year. Only three of his operas were received into 
the repertory of important companies, while The 
Elopement from the Seraglio apparently had its 
only production in New York when Carl Anschiitz 
gave a short season of German opera at Wallack’s 
Theater, Broadway and Broome street, in 1862. 
Cosi Fan Tutte was not sung here until 1922. In 
1916 Albert Reiss produced in New York an early 
work, Bastien and Bastienne, at the same time 
presenting H. E. Krehbiel’s veision of The Im- 
presario. : 

The natural expectation is that, following the 
introduction of three such masterpieces as The 
Marriage of Figaro, Don Juan and The Magic 
Flute, sufficient interest was aroused to encourage 
impresarios to produce other works of the same 
composer. This has been the history of other 
successful writers for the lyric stage. Consider 
what we have had to hear because of the popularity 
of Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Puccini, to mention 
the most notorious cases. Yet it is evident that 
no such demand was ever excited in the case of 
Mozart, for until the third decade of the twentieth 
century only three of Mozart’s larger works had 
been accepted in the standard repertory of Ameri- 
can opera houses. When managers in search of 
novelties were driven to the extreme of offering 
the American public such things as Cristoforo Col- 
ombo, Fedora, Tiefland, Le Villi, The Girl of the 
Golden West, Julien, Lodoletta, The Polish Jew, 
Zingari, Francesca da Rimini, The Taming of the 
Shrew and the like, why had none been brave 


AMERICA 
By Ray Henderson 
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6 ke is a good argument, very convincing, 
very much to the point and timely. William 
Wade Hinshaw has tried the Impresario and Cosi 
Fan Tutte on the American public with his So- 
ciety of American Singers and has found these 
operas very much to the public taste. The argu- 
ment, however, need not only apply to Mozart. 
If Mozart should be given in English why should 
not all opera? Surely every opera would better 
enjoyed if the words were understood!—The Editor. 











enough to try The Elopement from the Seraglio, 
Cosi Fan Tutte, Idomeneo or The Clemency of 
Titus? Is it the fault of the producers or of the 
public? 

Whenever the absence of Mozart from our stage 
is lamented, the obloquy invariably is placed at the 
door of the singers of today, who are said either 
not to have the voices or the training properly to 
sing his music. If this is the cause, why did Mo- 
zart reach only the beggarly average of three per- 
formances a year when the American operatic stage 
possessed what is generally considered to be one 
of the most imposing arrays of great singers known 
in any single period in the history of singing? For 
instance, Mr. Krehbiel mentions that in the per- 
formance of Don Juan on November 28, 1883, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Nilsson was the 
Donna Anna, Sembrich the Zerlina and Fursch- 


‘Madi the Donna Elvira, which cast he describes 


as the finest distribution of the women’s roles New 
York has ever seen. Five performances of Don 
Juan were given that season, but it was the only 
Mozart opera in the list. 

We also have a very recent remembrance of a 
finely spirited, excellently sung, captivating produc- 
tion of Cosi Fan Tutte at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; and yet the management has not been led 
to Announce any further ventures into Mozartian 
representation for the current season, while on the 
other hand it is proceeding to restore Wagner to 
the theater and is hazarding two dubious new 
operas as the only novelties. The fact remains that 
Mozart does not hold his own in America with 
Wagner, Verdi, Puccini, Mascagni or Leoncavallo. 
There are singers to give Mozart’s operas in bril- 
liant fashion, if the operas are demanded. In Salz- 
burg last summer we heard artists who are qualified 
for Mozart and hold their own with any of the 
past, Selma Kurz (the great soprano whose New 
York debut through several vexatious reasons failed 
of its purpose to reveal her tremendous artistic pres- 
tige), Elisabeth Schumann, whose Despina prob- 
ably has never been surpassed if it has been equal- 
led; Huni Mihacsek, Frl. Anday, Josef Manowarda 
and Richard Mayr, while our own stage can produce 
in addition to Florence Easton, Frances Peralta, 
Giuseppe de Luca and George Meader, who were 
in Cosi Fan Tutte last spring, John McCormack, 
Claire Dux, Emmy Destinn, Frieda Hempel, Maria 
Ivogun, Alma Gluck, and Paul Bender. Galli-Curci, 
if there were the necessary impulse, might reveal 
a Queen of the Night or a Susanne who would set 
tongues wagging. 

It would seem that the case of Mozart is not 
merely that of the present day or generation. Nor 
is this condition likely to change until the two 
factors which operate so disastrously to his dis- 
advantage are eliminated. One of the most serious 
handicaps against Mozart in this country is one 
that seemingly cannot be remedied at present, the 
absence of a suitable auditorium in which to sing 
his operas. Except for The Magic Flute and pos- 
sibly Don Juan, the Metropolitan Opera House is 
not a happy place for Mozart; but until the ideal 
theater is at hand together with the necessary or- 
ganization behind it, the device invented by Joseph 
Urban for Cosi Fan Tutte is not an impossible 
make-shift. However, we do not believe that the 
size of the opera house is so much to blame as is 
that of the language in which he has been sung. 
This we feel, is the rock that really has wrecked 
Mozart’s chances in America. 

Since the spirit which prevails in Mozart’s operas 
is predominantly that of comedy, it is vital that the 
audience know what is going forward on the stage. 
It is not enough that the general outlines of the story 
are familiar, as may or may not suffice in the case of 
tragic music dramas or inconsequentially simple 
Italian compositions. Madame de Staél condemned 
German composers because in their music they 
followed too closely the sense of the words, and 


praised the Italians because they made “the air and 
the words conform to each other only in a general 
way,” so Mr. Krehbiel tells us. It is because Mo- 
zart, probably more than any other writer of lyric 
drama, made his music so closely reflect each word 
that each word is important to the auditor. The 
majority of people who attend opera barely reads 
the libretto. No doubt there are many who never 
know what even the most frequently heard operas 
are about. How great, then, is their difficulty when 
they attend Mozart, who in such circumstances must 
to their eyes and ears degenerate into a mere 
stringer-together of pleasing concert pieces, arias, 
duos, trios and ensembles sung in costume. Yet 
here is a composer who has written music to in- 
volved, complicated and complex plots. An audi- 
ence may sit through the long second act of Tristan 
and Isolde and be held spellbound without more 
knowledge of the words than their eyes suggest— 
not that we commend or recommend such an act— 
but no audience can sit through the second 
act of The Marriage of Figaro and have 
the barest comprehension or appreciation of 
the merriment, the intrigue, the fascinating 
character development, the drama and_ the 
comedy, unless it knows what the singers are 
singing when they are singing it. And just as 
this is undeniably true, neither can they receive 
the full pleasure of the music. There is nothing 
more tedious than to watch action on the stage— 
and there always is plenty of it in Mozart—and 
discover it is all Greek. Even the lovely melodies 
cannot entirely wipe out the inevitable boredom of 
such proceedings, more especially in view of the 
recitative which occupies so much of the time in 
these operas. In fact the recitatives, unless they 
are comprehended, go far towards making Mozart 
unpopular with the average spectator. 

The most elementary consideration of the case 
of Mozart must begin here, for what chance of 
success has a purveyor of entertainment in the 
highest or lowest sense of the word if his audience 
is destined to be bored, no matter how skillful he 
is in his method? What a difference there is if the 
persons out front know as each speech is sung that 
the Countess and Susanne have a secret which the 
Count is trying to explore, but which Figaro is 
blunderingly trying to prevent his knowing! What 
is true of this single scene in The Marriage of Fi- 
garo is more or less true of all the scenes in his 
operas. 

It is often stated that since most opera books 
are silly, they are better sung in a tongue not 
understood. How absurd this is! If the stories 
and the words are ridiculous in the original lan- 
guage, do they remain less so because only a few 
grasp them? Because the tomfoolery is revealed 
in a foreign vernacular, are the sensibilities to the 
nonsense so much less keen, so much more debased 
that those who understand the diction can listen 
in patience? Such carpers at translated opera 
would do well in trying to gain credence for their 
argument by continuing their line of reasoning to 
its logical conclusion and insisting that all such 
trash be sung not in any intelligible words, but 
only in such vowels and consonants as are easily, 
beautifully and exquisitely vocal. One would be- 
lieve that it is only when English is used that 
librettos become stupid, for then only is it that re- 
viewers rend them to shreds. 

What of Mozart’s librettos? Are they so inane 
that people of intelligence must needs go insane 
when they know what they are about? Are there 
so many better books on the operatic stage than 
The Marriage of Figaro or Don Juan? Both tell 
good stories that are legitimate subjects for treat- 
ment on the stage, but stories which must be grasp- 
ed almost word for word in order that they and their 
music can be appreciated at their proper values. 
A lot of pother was made last spring because of 
the “ludicrousness” of the theme of Cosi Fan Tutte. 
Yet this was all because the spectators were asked 
to accept as the convention of the comedy the fact 
that two women might be deceived into not recog- 
nizing their lovers if the latter were disguised. 
Shades of Rigoletto! Season in and season out 
theater goers are made to assent to far less prob- 
able and possible circumstances in spoken plays 
and no one lifts an eyebrow. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to E. J. Dent in Mozart’s Operas, it has 
been said that the subject of this comic opera was 
based on events that had actually taken place in 
Vienna shortly before the Emperor chose it as a 
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subject for Mozart and da Ponte’s iabors. Music 
critics, we do fear, lack a sense of humor. They 
also lack what is more important, faith in the 
imaginative power of average human beings. The 
proof of the case of Cosi Fan Tutte is that da 
Ponte’s plot is invariably taken at face value and 
entered heartily into by the auditors. 

The Elopement from the Seralgio has a slender 
subject, not uninteresting and never unintelligible, 
and if the librettos of Idomeneo and The Clemency 
of Titus are more or less the conventional stories 
of opera of the period in which they are composed, 
the music so assists them that no one need be dis- 
concerted by the lack of fresh or novel scenes in 
the dramas. 

Over The Magic Flute many lances are broken, but 
mostly because of the earnest souls who seek for 
deep symbolism which baffles them. If they would 
approach this opera as a delightful, spectacular, 
fantastic fairy story and be content with a few 
obvious indications of moral purpose such as good 
entertainment often provides, they would find 
nothing but could be taken with due allowance for 
the licenses of stagecraft. The evident change of 
purpose of the authors after the opera is begun 
is disconcerting only if we insist too insistently 
on the logical. Those of the latter mind had best 
flee the opera house at once, for what then becomes 
of The Ring of the Nibelung, Parsifal or any 
number of credited operas? 

We do not propose to go exhaustively into the 
much debated and mooted problem of opera in 
English, but only so far as it affects Mozart. It is 
a humorous comment on the situation of the 
purists who demand opera in its original language 
that though English is taboo they sit calmly and 
quietly under the spell of Russian operas in French 
and German operas in Italian. In a generation, we 
are told, The Magic Flute has had but four per- 
formances in New York in the language to which 
the music was composed, German, the majority of 
the representations being in Italian. On what 
grounds, other than those of snobbery, are such 
proceedings excused? In the countries where opera 
has grown into the life of the people and as part 
consequence of this, has produced composers of 
merit, opera invariably is demanded in the vernac- 
ular. 

There are two factors only that need seriously 
be considered in the question of translated opera. 
The purists have but one leg to stand on, namely 
that, because the composer wrote his music for 
such and such words and sentiments, the real value 
is lost when the accents are misplaced. This is, of 
course, undeniable; but when the real value of 
keeping the accents where they belong is lost on 
the greater percentage of the audience which hears 
them, does the gain offset the loss? What is the 
practical benefit of a purely aesthetic principle if 
it fails to work for the general welfare? If the ac- 
cents are properly placed and only a small minority 
is appreciative of the fact, are we not chasing a 
will-o-wisp? 

What we have to consider is the state of existing 
librettos in English and of the singers who sing 
them. We recently had some examples of trans- 
lated Wagner books. It was quite a simple matter 
for the wags to pick out separate and individual 
absurdities and make merry over them, but for the 
most part the general results of the work were 
overlooked. Would the original libretto have stood 
the same relentless close scrutiny to which the Eng- 
lish adapters were put? Willingness to spend money, 
a wise selection of the proper persons to make new, 
not revised or patched-up translations, would supply 
books which would not sacrifice the beloved accents 
too much or too ludicrously and would present sing- 
able English that is not silly; probably far less so 
than the original lines. 

Whenever anyone states that English is not a 
beautiful language we wonder if he knows what 
English is. As for singers who can sing it beau- 
tifully, we must have an imperative demand before 
they will appear. We listen to a very great deal 
of bad German, Italian and French uncomplain- 
ingly because few of us know it is bad and the rest 
if they are honest will admit that they cannot from 
the singer’s enunciation, except in rare cases, un- 
derstand much more of it than they do when opera 
is sung in English at the present time. But because 
diction is poor is no adequate argument against 
opera in our native language. Singers compelled 
to sing English would soon be forced to enunciate or 
would be left behind. That English can be sung and 
be sung beautifully is evident from such artists as 
Emma Calvé, Florence Easton and Clarence White- 
hill. Even Chief Capoulican, whose English was 
so startlingly clear that it sent everyone into terror 
because of the miserable opera he acted in, and the 
vile English verse he had to sing, showed that it can 
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be musical as well as understandable. W. J. Hender- 
son once aptly pointed out that singers can sing 
English as is proven by the fact that every sou- 
brette in musical comedy knows how to make herself 
understood. If she did not, she would not remain 
long in public favor. Let it be so with our high- 
salaried opera stars! 

It is our firm belief that Mozart will come into 
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his own in America when his operas are sung in 
our native tongue, but not until then will he be 
valued by the public at large as he deserves. The 
Elopement from the Seraglio was the outstanding 
success of the Opera Comique in Paris last season. 
It was sung in French! The Mozart operas hold the 
German stage. They are sung in the language of 
the — who pay money to hear them! 


VIENNA’S CONSERVATISM A ‘HARD BLOW 
TO THE AMBITIONS OF THE MODERN COMPOSER 


The Orchestra as Well as Chamber Music Field Feels the Far-Reaching Effect of the Present National Crisis—Breaking the 
Ice—Old Treasures in Modern Garb—Rivalry for Strauss—Rare Birds and Sham Novelties 


Vienna, January 31.—Conservatism is rampant in Vienna's 
musical life, and it is conservatism of the most radical 
and uncompromising kind. Our principal musical organi- 
zations, it seems, will perform almost anything else rather 
than give the modern composer a show, and what little 
contemporary music is chosen by them for performance, 
is stuff of the tamest and most old-fashioned sort. Here's 
the list: Weingartner, in his Philharmonic series, tries to 
pass off Korngold’s Much Ado About Nothing as repre- 
sentative modern music and, aside from his own Reisenauer 
Variations, offers no untried new composition. Furt- 


. wangler, still worse, plays the same old favorite things 


and his only “new” work this year is a performance of 
Handel’s Saul—hardly a real novelty. That kind old gentle- 
man, Ferdinand Léwe, who still directs the destinies of the 
Konzertverein series, may be hardly looked to for musical 
radicalism; he persists in playing his friends and contem- 
poraries, Brahms and Bruckner, over and over again, and 
the new piano concerto by Julius Weismann which he in- 
cluded in his latest program, with the composer himself 
at the piano, was merely a sham novelty—the customary 
concoction of Brahms, Wagner and Strauss which certain 
younger German composers dote on. 

Tag situation is no better in the chamber music field. We 
have"no Hindemiths and Havemanns, but we still have the 
Rosés, who delight in their Beethoven and Brahms cycles. 
In former years they used to play Schonberg now and then 
(which in fact they still do on their foreign tours), but 
their programs have become moré and more “bourgeois” 
with the waning years. Webern, Berg, Wellesz and the 
others do not exist for them, and when they DO play a 
novelty now and then, one may be sure to anticipate well- 
behaving, nice music such as the Fantastischer Reigen by 
the same Julius Weismann alluded to above. The same 
atmosphere of conservatism prevails at the concerts of the 
Mairecker-Buxbaum Quartet, and the Gottesmann Quar- 
tet, consisting of four enthusiastic and enterprising young 
men, is not sufficiently prominent, unfortunately, to attain 
any far- reaching educational results with its occasional brave 
excursions into the realm of new and interestingly novel 
music. 

BREAKING THE Ice. 

There are, of course, a few exceptions to the rule. Need- 
less to say, Arnold Schonberg and his pupils are working 
hard and arduously to break away from the new composer, 
principally for Schénberg himself, in the series of propa- 
ganda concerts organized by Schénberg’s Society for Priv- 
ate Performances. The enthusiasm of the young men cen- 
tering around the Pa of Médling (a suburb of Vienna 
made famous by Schubert, and now the dwelling place of 
so diametrically opposed a musician as Arnold Schonberg ) 
is indeed almost touching. Knowing that their labor is 
wasted on the public, they have held for the sheer love of 
art, some hundred and more rehearsals for their produc- 
tion of Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire alone! The ultimate 
production, of course, found, for the most, a stoical audi- 
ence. There was none of the hissing and whistling which 
has become closely associated with Schénberg perform- 
ances of late, but it was evident that to the majority of 
the hearers Pierrot Lunaire was merely a surface sensation. 

How much more encouraging was the reception accorded 
the Schénberg Verklarte Nacht (in the arrangement for 
string orchestra) at one of the Workers’ Orchestral Con- 
certs, which are achieving an increasingly prominent posi- 
tion in the city’s musical life. These concerts are organized 


by the Socialist Party of Austria, and their promoters have 
a sufficiently strong hold on their public now to allow of 
occasional experiments such as the inclusion of Schonberg, 
Mahler and other works of a decidedly modern character. 
The same applies to the concerts conducted by the Volks- 
heim, with its six or seven dependencies in the various poor 
districts, where modern songs and modern chamber music 
form the substance of regular Sunday night concerts at ex- 
tremely low admission prices. 

Such pioneer work holds out some hope to our young com- 
posers. Here they will ultimately find an unspoiled, an 
un-blasé public, with open hearts and open minds. It is 
here that the germs are being laid for the musical revolu- 
tion to come. 

For the moment, however, Strauss and Puccini are the 
heroes of the day, and, aside from the comparatively limited 
attempts quoted above, we are just now witnessing a tre- 
mendous reaction from modernism. Heretofore, the con- 
servatism of our important societies and artists may have 
seemed to be just mere laziness; in the light of recent events 
it assumes the appearance of a " carefully organized obstruc- 
tion. A veritable wave of old music has gone through our 
concert halls during the last few weeks. It is the same old 
story over again: with stolid reactionaries, great achieve 
ments of the past are the cheapest arguments against the 
accomplishments of present-day modern movements. By 
all means, let us honor the great works of our ancestors, 
but let’s not do so to the detriment of our contemporary 
artists. And, above all, let us be careful in the choice of our 
arguments. Surely, The History of the Life and Death 
of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ (the work is even 
longer than its title), by Heinrich Schiitz, is not a very 
strong argument in favor of the old masters, and the fact 
that such a thing of purely historical interest was inflicted 
upon a bored audience (at the latest concert of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde) to the exclusion of any modern 
work, smacks of an intentional demonstration. The same 
is true of practically all of this society’s concerts this 
year. Their programs, it seems, are being compiled by some 
self-contented bookworm, inste ad of a live conductor. 


Oxtp Treasures IN Mopern Garp. 


Research into the past, however, 
when governed by a modern and clever spirit, and one of the 
most interesting and pleasing concerts of old music was 
that devoted to a revival of the old Minnelieder of the 
Middle Ages. These songs, products of the German Trouba- 
dours from the time “when knights were bold,” have been 
carefully selected and re-written by Alfred Rottauscher, a 
Vienna poet, and Bernhard Paumgartner, director of the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg, has provided the accompaniments 


may often be fruitful, 


in a style frequently approaching the ecclesiastical modes 
(the originals, of course, having been written for voice 
alone and leaving the lute accompaniment entirely to the 
discretion of the singer). These songs have now been pub- 
lished by the Stephenson publishing firm, of Vienna, and 
Hans Duhan, the baritone, offered them in an interesting 
song recital. They are of great historical interest, but, 
fortunately, their interest is not limited to their historical 


importance. There is in these songs a simple tenderness of 
feeling and a subtle humor which give joy to the hearts of 
a modern audience. Wagnerites were pleased to hear some 
of the lovely lyrics by Walter von der Vogelweide, of Meis- 
tersinger fame, and readers of the book found a highly 
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THE REDOUTENSAAL IN THE IMPERIAL PALACE, VIENNA. 


This is the historic 


hall where Mozart conducted his symphonies for the 
for the Vienna Staatsoper’s performance last year, the original appearance of the hall, including the 


When the place was adapted 
» costly old tapestries, 


Austrian Court. 


was fully preserved. 





State Councils of N. A. O. Meet 


In place of the February meeting of the National Asso- 
iation of Organists, a dinner was given by the Central New 
jersey Council at the Contemporary Club, Trenton, N. J., 
February 15. President Charles Wiison of Princeton spoke, 
and made many suggestions regarding opportunities for fu- 
ture work. Caroline Wetzel, supervisor of music in the 
Junior high school in Trenton, told of the children’s work, 
and of the great aid given by the organ in helping musical 
appreciation. Paul Ambrose spoke of the advantages of 
the state and national conventions, and strongly urged a 
large attendance to the Rochester Convention, Leonard 
Moreton’s address on The Relation of the Organist to the 
Church produced an animated “round table” discussion, 

The February meeting of the Rhode Island Council was 
held in the Central Congregational Church, Providence, and 
the chief feature was the story of Miss Hogan's third trip 
to Europe. She spoke of the Pasygpn Play, of services 
at St. Eustache’s in Paris during M4? Bonnet’s vacation, a 
wedding in Nuremburg at which she played on short notice, 
owing to the sudden death of the organist, and an organ 
recital given in Dantzic. The latest compositions of J. S. 
Matthews, of Grace Church, in Providence, were flatteringly 
reviewed. A resolution was passed expressing the opinion 
of this council that the American organ composer should 
devote more time to the larger forms, i. ¢., sonatas and 
overtures; also that for concert purposes secular themes 
hould be used more freely in the compositions of that form, 
believing that the public at large cares nothing for Gregorian 
themes. M. C. Ballou is Rhode Island state president. 

Che Delaware Council was delightfully entertained Feb 
ruary 8, at the home of John B. Whitney, being held for 
the first time at the home of a member. Musical games were 
played, and prizes awarded to Gladys Senft, organist of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, and Wilmer Calvin Highfield, 
secretary of the chapter. A tempting repast was served by 
Mrs. Whitney. During the evening, the organ recital at 
Wanamaker’s (in Philadelphia) was heard by radio, and 
added much to the success of the affair. Three public re- 
citals are planned, viz., March 8, Gladys Senft, a recital on 
the new Moller organ at Trinity Lutheran Church; April 
19 a recital will be held at St. John’s Church, and later a 
recital will be given by Vincent C, Blackwell at the Green- 
hill Presbyterian Church. Among those present at the 
meeting were George Henry Day, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Stanley Smith, Mr. and Mrs, Wilmer Calvin Highfield, Mr. 
and Mrs, Edward J. Mulhausen, Sarah Hudson White, 
Gladys Senft, John B. Whitney, Jr. 


Carmen Ferraro Artist Pupils Score Success 


Julius A. Trunick, baritone, and Ruth Nelson, lyric so- 
prano, both artist pupils of Carmen Ferraro, are achieving 
marked success in concert and opera. 

Regarding Mr. Trunick’s presentation of Goldstein's 
French Beauties, on Lincoln's birthday, the Hudson Des- 
patch wrote: “The operetta was given under the direction of 
Julius A. Trunick, and was a huge success. Mr, Trunick, 
himself who is soon to make his debut in grand opera, 
favored the audience with selections from the opera and 
was recalled again and again.” Ruth Nelson, appearing in 
concert in Bayonne, N, J., rendered a number of solos, in 
which she displayed a voice of sympathetic quality, and was 
encored many times, especially in the Kiss Waltz, Il Bacio, 
by Arditi 

Signor Ferraro will soon present some of his artist pupils 
in an operatic performance of Lucia and Trovatore. 


Lynnwood Farnam Organ Recital 


Lynnwood Farnam’s third recital of last month at the 
Church of the Holy Communion was given on February 
19, with a program made up largely of modern composers’ 
works, Marcel Dupré’s toccata on Ave Maria Stella, a 
short and brilliant number in D minor opened the program. 
Leo Sowerby’s Carillon, composed on six tones, sounded 
like the pretty treble chimes one hears in Belgium or Nurem- 
berg, and this the organist played with beautiful taste and 
daintiness. Mark Andrews was represented by his second 
sonata, which is fine natural music, containing an Evensong 
(with oboe solo), and finishing with a big finale on Ein 
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Feste Burg, the Lutheran hymn, Stoughton’s The En- 
chanted Forest, and pieces by Torres, Ravel, Franck and 
Bach (From God Will I Not Turn), completed this very 
interesting program. The picturesque effect of candlelight, 
aided by the brilliant strong light thrown on the big East 
window, all this produces an unusual churchly effect. Worth 
mentioning is the fact that Rev. Dr. Mottet, the rector, 
greets attendants at these recitals, and ushers them to 
pews, then opening the recital with a brief prayer. There 
was a good attendance, and several organists of note were 
interested listeners. 


Close Booking for Hans Kindler 


Hans Kindler, the eminent cellist, has been having an 
exceedingly busy 1922-23 concert season, Among the many 
engagements filled last month was an appearance at the 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale on February 2. The 
following day he appeared with Gigli and Bori, both of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, at the New York home 
of Clarence Mackay. February 4 there was another ap- 
pearance in New York, this time in concert, February 8, 
Mr. Kindler gave a recital at Oak Lane, Pa., and three 
days later he appeared as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Society of Philadelphia. February 13 he was heard in re- 
cital in Philadelphia, and the following day he was soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Baltimore. February 
15 the cellist appeared in joint recital with Olga Samaroff, 
the pianist, in Harrisburg, Pa. 


Milan Lusk Enthusiastically Received 


On February 8, Milan Lusk, the Bohemian violinist, ap-- 


peared in the Opera House of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music in a concert under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Baptist Union of Brooklyn and Long Island. An audience 
of 1800 applauded enthusiastically his rendition of Czecho- 
Slovak compositions. After being recalled several times, 
the violinist added a few captivating encores. 

Milan Lusk continues to win more and more admirers 
through his radio concerts. Recently. he played for the 
WJZ Newark station, and the New York Bell Telephone 
WEAF station, and was the recipient of a large number of 
flattering letters from his invisible audience. 


Activities of Elizabeth Gutman 


Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, appeared as soloist with the 
Russian Balalaika Orchestra in Bridgeport, Conn., on Janu- 
ary 24. February 13 she gave a recital in Baltimore, and 
three days later she sang in Frederick, Md., at Hood Col- 
lege, Forthcoming engagements booked for Miss Gutman 
are in Washington and Montreal (Canada). 


Suzanne Keener Popular with Brooklynites 


Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano, made her ninth 
Brooklyn appearance on Monday evening at Kismet Temple. 
Miss Keener, with her charming voice, and rare personality, 
never fails to captivate her hearers. On March 3, Miss 
Keener was heard in Atlantic City. 


John Valentine Studying with Kaschman 
John Valentine, the American tenor, who is finishing 
his studies in Rome, Italy, has written to the Musica, 
Courter that he is working at present with the famous 


Mr. Valentine is most enthusiastic about this 
fortunate indeed that he is 


Kaschman. 
artist’s teaching and feels 
under his guidance, 


New York String Quartet on Tour 


Following its final subscription recital of the season at 
Aeolian Hall on March 1, the New, York String Quartet 
is on tour, making its first visit to the Middle West. Among 
the concerts booked for the ensemble are appearances in 
St. Louis on March 12 and Delaware, O., on March 15. 


Simmons Concertizing and Teaching 


William Simmons is devoting part of his time to teaching 
this season at his New York studio. This well known bari- 
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tone has studied with some of the best teachers of this 
time, and is proving himself to be an able teacher. 
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‘“Telmanyi is the most exciting experience one 
has had since Kreisler burst upon America.” 


New York Evening Journal, Nov. 8, 1922. 





Emil TELMANY!I 





“Telmanyi is an artist of prodigious technical equip- 
ment, and his playing strikes out sparks like the magic 
flint and steel of the Persian fairy tale.”—New York 
Tribune. 


“What atone! Big, sonorous, mellow, always richly 
expressive, never vapid, even in delicate cantilene or sil- 
very filigree tracery. A tone full of meat and sap! 


“A tone of large resonance, yet rarely marred by 
rasp! His is an achievement placing him in the front 
rank of his profession.”—New York American. 


“The American debut of Telmanyi is the most sheerly 
engrossing event of the day as it took little time to dis- 
cover that a real personality of the fiddle had been set 
down in New York. His rhythms bite; his finger technic 
is so crisp it crackles; his cantilena woos as it sings. Tel- 
manyi is the most exciting experience one has had since 
Kreisler burst upon America.”—New York Evening 
Journal. 


“Taut, high strung, electrifying, was most of his play- 
ing.. gay and full toned, scholarly and with sparkling 
technic.” —New York Evening Mail. - 


Telmanyi will open his tour next season at Aeolian Hall, New York, in October. 





Bookings now being made for season of 1923-24. 


Address: Exclusive Management: HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON, 


Aeolian Hall, New York City 


4832 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 
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instructive and unconventionally amusing characterization 
of Tannhauser which is apt to disturb some existing notions 
on this Minnesinger fostered by Wagner’s opera 

RIvALRY FOR STRAUSS. 

Another experiment, if a less daring one, at combining 
historical interest with modern methods, was an exceedingly 
fine production of Gluck’s Orfeo, on an improvised stage 
erected in the Grosser Konzerthaussaal, The whole affair 
was mounted along the principles of the Stillbuhne (conven- 
tionalized stage) in a beautifully artistic manner. Emmi 
Leiner, though histrionically inadequate, was vocally fine in 
the title role, and Felicie Mihacsek-Hiini, stepping in on one 
day's notice, made an ideal Euridice. Paul yon Klenau did 
wonders with the otherwise miserable Symphonieorchester, 
and the whole thing was so eminently artistic as to make 
one forget the antics of the chorus, formed of musical 
amateurs. 

The marvel of the evening, however, was the work of 
Ellen Tels, the eminent Russian dancer, who supervised the 
staging, and her pupils. The poses and the dancing of these 
lovely Russian girls was a ravishing vision of beauty and 
natural, unstilted charm, and an effective antidote to the 
antiquated, petrified pirouettes of our Staatsoper ballet. 

The Staatsoper, meanwhile, has brought out a very 
polished production, at the beautiful Redoutensaal Theater, 
of Boieldieu's Jean de Paris, with Oestvig in the title role, 
and Selma Kurz displaying her waning vocal powers to 
good advantage in the role of the Princess. This opera is 
an old hobby of Richard Strauss, and he had himself 
written some new coloraturas for Mme. Kurz. In spite of 
its fine performance, however, the opera has failed to catch 
Vienna’s fancy; and empty houses have greeted the all-star 
cast which presents it. The Staatsoper’s next novelty will 
be Fredegundis by Franz Schmidt (for long years a member 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra) ; and elaborate revivals of 
Tannhauser, Weber's Euryanthe, Schillings’s Mona Lisa, 
and Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis will follow shortly. 

Rare Birps—aNnv SHAM NOVELTIES. 

Individual artists generally evince the same indifferent 
attitude towards new composers as our conductors and 
orchestras. Very few of them have the courage of their 
convictions, and fewer still have any convictions at all. 
Aside from Rudolph Polk, who brought us the new Concerto 
Gregoriano by Respighi, with much success, Francis E. 
Arani, the Hungarian violinist, was a pleasing exception to 
the rule of hackneyed programs. The Sibelius D minor 
concerto was a novelty, to Vienna at least, and it displayed 
Aranyi’s fine, big tone and his splendid technical equipment. 
In a semi-private circle he proved his musicianship by play- 
ing, virtually at first sight, an immensely intricate new 
violin sonata by Paul A. Pisk—a truly original and virile 
modern composition. The new cello sonata by Zoltan 
Kodaly added special interest to the program of Wilhelm 
Winkler, of the Schénberg group. It is a strong work of 
predominantly national character. Bernhard Tittel, formerly 
a conductor of the Staatsoper, gave us Respighi’s dazzling 
Fontane di Roma, with its brilliant orchestral colors, and 
we were grateful to hear it. ‘ 

Some new works—new though not novel—may be dis- 
missed in summary. A hitherto unperformed string quartet 
by Guido Peters and his octet for strings, woods and horn 
were played by the Gottesmann Quartet, and a manuscript 
string quartet by E. N. von Reznicek by the Rosés. Rudolf 
Serkin played a piano sonata in C major by Adolf Busch, 
who has heretofore attracted more attention as a violinist 
than as a composer, and Helene Lampel introduced, for the 
first time, a Dance Suite for piano by Wilhelm Grosz. 
Most of these works, though of varying worth and im- 
portance, showed no particular distinguishing traits. Even 
less may be said for a violin sonata by Giorgio Federico 
Ghedini which the composer (a prize winner in Italy) 
presented with Aldo Ruggenini, an Italian violinist, and for 
a new manuscript sonata for violin and piano by Serge 
Bortkiewicz, the Russian, for which Frank Smit had the 
pianistic assistance of the composer. Bortkiewicz’s sonata, 
like his piano pieces, are just simply Salonmusik of the 
common order, but they were excellently played by the 
composer in an adequate drawing room style, As a pianist, 
Jeffry Reynolds, an Anglo-American pupil of the late 
Raphael Joseffy, showed some commendable qualities. 

Paut BecHert. 


Operatic Program at A. Russ Patterson Studios 


Another of the series of interesting recitals being held at 
the A. Russ Patterson studios was offered February 22, A 
number of artist-pupils from the studios, assisted by Ruth 
Kemper, violinist, presented an attractive program. 

Herman Neuman opened the program with a group of 


piano solos, artistically rendered. A Novelette by Mac- 
Dowell was especially pleasing. Janet Watts, coloratura 
soprano, sang the Mad Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
her work in the florid passages being given with ease and 
brilliancy. In E lucevan le stelle (Tosca), Edward Beck- 
man found opportunity to display some tenor tones of lovely 
quality. Marya Rachinskaya revealed dramatic ability and 
a voice of power and excellent range in her interpretation 
of O mon Fils (Le Prophete). II est doux, Il est bon 
(Herodiade) was interpreted with considerable feeling and 
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ood phrasing by Dorianne Bawn, soprano. Lenore Van 
3lerkom, mezzo soprano, put much spirit into the Segui- 
dilla from Carmen and sang with admirable rhythm. 

A voice of exceptionally beautiful quality was that of 
Robert Johnston, baritone. He sang Handel’s Where’er 
Ye Walk with delightful smoothness and regard for cor- 
rect phrasing. Sylvia (Speaks) and Punchinello were also 
well interpreted. Rose Dreeben, who has a soprano voice 
of fine timbre, was heard in a duet from Lakme with Lenore 
Van Blerkom, their voices blending well. Ruth Kemper 
gave much enjoyment with her spirited performance of a 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance (No. sy and the Polon- 
aise Brilliante No. 2 by Wieniawski and a beautiful rendi- 
tion of the Meditation from Thais. The program closed 
with the quartet from Rigoletto, sung by Rose Dreeben, 
Lenore Van Blerkom, Edward Beckman and Leo Bern- 
stein, given in a manner which brought great credit to their 
instructor. The excellent diction, the artistry and intelli- 
gence with which all the pupils sang and spoke much for 
their training. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY PLAYS 
BRAHMS’ DOUBLE CONCERTO 


Popular Concerts Offer Attractive Items—Detroit String 
Quartet Gives Second Concert with Cleveland Violist 
—Bourskaya Much Liked—Notes 


Detroit, Mich. February 17—The ninth’ pair of subscrip- 
tion concerts given by the Detroit Symphony Orchéstra’ at 
Orchestra Hall, February 8 and 9, had as soloists Ilya 
Scholnik and Philipp Abbas, both of the Detroit Orches- 
tra. They played the Brahms double concerto in A minor, 
op. 102, for violin, cello and orchestra. This was played 
two seasons ago and in response to numerous requests was 
repeated. The Detroit orchestra is fortunate’ in having 
such fine artists in its membership. There was no mistak- 
ing the pleasure of the audience in their work. The orches- 





“May Peterson was the bright ~ 
particular star of the évening. « 
With her lovely, crystalline 
voice, her winning, wholesome 
personality, her refined inter- 
pretative art and her flawless 
diction, she took the audience 
by storm, and after her second. 
group, she was only permitted 
to depart when she had sung 
three extra numbers.” 


The Buffalo Express (N. Y.) said 
the above about May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 

After June 1, 1923, under the management of Haensel & Jones 

Meson & Hamim Pi Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records. 





tral numbers were the symphonic poem, The Fountains of 
Rome, by Respighi, and the Schumann third symphony in 
E flat, op. 97. 

Hicu Pornts or PopuLtar Concerts. 

The popular concert, February 4, presented by an all-Wag- 
ner program consisting of Bachanale from Tannhauser, Love 
Music and Brangane’s Warning, Tristan and Isolde; Wal- 
ter’s Prize Song, Die Meistersinger; Good Friday Spell, 
Parsifal; Entrance of the Gods to Walhalla, Das Rhein- 
gold; Siegfried’s Funeral Music, Gotterdammerung, and 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music, Die Walkiire. 

The concert on February 11 introduced Harriet Eells, 
mezzo-soprano, of Cleveland (pupil of Marcella Sembrich), 
and James Braekey (head of the piano department, State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti), as _ soloist. iss Eells dis- 
tinguished herself in her singing of O Don Fatale from 
Verdi’s opera, Don Carlos. Mr. Braekey played Liszt’s 
concerto in E flat, displaying good technic and interpretative 
ability. Aside from the solo numbers the program con- 
sisted of the overture to Der Freischiitz, Weber ; the Largo 
from Dvorak’s symphony, The New World; the third move- 
ment from the Schumann Rhenish symphony and the ballet 
suite from Delibes’ Coppelia. These two programs were 
skilfully conducted by Victor Kolar. 


CLEVELAND Viotist Arps Detroir QuarTET IN SECOND 
Concert. 

On February 12, the Detroit String Quartet gave the 
second concert of its season at Memorial Hall. Samuel 
Litschey, of Cleveland, was the viola player on this occa- 
sion. The difficulty of having a new viola player has been 
most admirably surmounted in the two concerts given, the 
choice of the players being particularly fortunate. The 
program consisted of the Brahms quartet in A minor, quar- 
tet in E flat major by Carl Ditters Von Dittersdorf, and 
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the Schumann quartet in F major, op. 41, No 2. Ilya Schol- 
nik, first violin; William Grafing King, second violin, and 
Philipp Abbas, cellist, are the permanent members of the 
organization. 

Ina BoursKaya Scores IN HABANERA. 

The second of the Twilight Musicales given by the Col- 
lege Club, at the Hotel Statler, was given February 11. 
Ina Bourskaya, a soloist with the symphony earli r in the 
season, was presented. Her program included three arias 
and numerous songs. For an encore she sang the Habanera 
from Bizet’s Carmen, eliciting the greatest applause of the 
afternoon. The high lights in her songs were Sleepless 
Nights and Serenade, by Tschaikowsky; The Blind Plough- 
man, by Clarke, and A Feast of Lanterns, by Bantock. 
Margaret Carlisle was the accompanist. 

Notes. 

On February 13, Kreisler made his annual appearance at 
Arcadia, under the auspices of the Philharmonic-Central 
Concert Company. Carl Lamson assisted at the piano. 

Guy Bevier Williams, head of the piano department of 
the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, was the object of 
many favorabie notices after his performance of the Liszt 
E flat concerto with the orchestra at the Capitol Theater. 

Muriel Magerl Kyle, soprano, gave a recital at Memorial 
Hall, February 4, under the auspices of the Philharmonic- 
Central Concert Company. 

Harriet Story Macfarlane was one of the soloists at the 
concert of the Tuesday Musicale which was given at the 
broadcasting station of the Detroit Free Press,’ Tuesday, 
February 6. 

Mrs. Frederick B. Stevens, president of the Tuesday 
Musicale, gave a paper on Music and Musical Life in Liter- 
ature before the music group of the Twentieth Century 
Club, February 13. The paper was illustrated by living 
pictures under the direction of Sara Moore McLean and 
the Drama Group. J. M. S. 


Washington Heights Musical Club’s Junior 
Branch Year Book 


The year book of the junior branch of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club gives an interesting insight into the 
extended activities of this most useful and efficient organi- 
zation. It invites young people under seventeen years of age 
and not far enough advanced to enter the main body of the 
club to become members of its junior branch. The condi- 
tions are that these members shall play at one “closed” 
meeting and one “open” meeting of the club, except in case 
of illness or by written request of their teachers that they 
be excused. The closed meetings, of which there are three 


* dGring the season, are for members only, no guests admitted ; 


the open meetings, two in the season, are for members and 
their invited guests. 

It need hardly be pointed out that this is the finest sort 
of incentive. Members are not permitted to sit back and 
do nothing, like the rooters at college athletic events, who 
get nothing but cold feet while the boys on the field get 
the training and the exercise. Members of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club, whether juniors or seniors, must per- 
form! Miss Cathcart, the president and organizer, and 
her associates, are perfectly right in this endeavor. They 
help teachers get good work out of their pupils by providing 
a definite goal, and by bringing them into contact with other 
students out for the same honors. 

Nor should teachers overlook this opportunity. Though 
there is probably no intention on the part of the club to 
exploit any teacher, it is evident that the success of a pupil 
must bring the teacher’s name into prominence. And no 
favoritism is shown. The pupils of one particular teacher 
are not especially favored. All have an equal chance, all 
that is required of them being that they shall live up to 
the rules of the club and do their best. 


Atlantic City to Have Series of March 
Musicales 


A series of five Saturday Evening Musicales being 
held in Atlantic City, at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, be- 
gan on‘ the evening of March 3. Arrangements have 
been made with R. E. Johnston, manager of the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicales, to furnish the artists. Among 
those already engaged for these musicales are: Paul Alt- 
house, Rudolph Bochco, Magdeleine Brard, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Clara Deeks, Beniamino Gigli, Helen Hobson, Suzanne 
Keener, Queena Mario, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Lucile Orrell, 
Paul Ryman, John Charles Thomas, Cyrena Van Gordon 
and Raoul Vidas. 

A. T. Bell, manager of the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, who 
conceived the idea of the Saturday Evening Musicales for 
Atlantic City, is an ardent devotee of music. 


Easton’s Train a Day Late But She Opens Tour 


Florence Easton, now on a western concert tour, left 
New York recently in plenty of time to arrive at Astoria, 
Ore., on February 19, when she was scheduled to give 
her first performance on her itinerary, but bad traveling 
made the train out of Chicago just a day late arriving on 
the coast. Fortunately, however, Miss Roshan got to her 
destination just in time to make her announced appearance. 
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NEW YORK 
New York Tribune: 
The singer’s personal charm and dramatic flexibility of 
voice made an afternoon of refreshing music. French compositions dis- 
played Mme, Sylva’s powers as an actress as well as giving a splendid 


lay to her mezzo-soprano voice. The singer’s tone fullness 
7 g 


gave an added charm, 
New York Times: 

Marguerita Sylva appeared before an audience which filled the 
Broadhurst Theater. The singer found her audience closely 
interested and enthusiastic in its applause for all of her efforts. 


New York Herald: 

é Mme. Sylva succeeded in pleasing a large audience. Her 
voice was effective and her interpretation of a group of Spanish songs 
was done with much spirit and dramatic ability. 

New York World: 
? Mme. Sylva’s program, interesting in content and sung 
with “her pleasing style and colorful voice, fitly attracted a good sized 


audience. . . . Four interesting Spanish numbers brought a re- 
echoing memory of Mme. Sylva’s “Carmen.” 
RICHMOND 


Richmond, Va., News Leader: 
SYLVA BRILLIANT IN “AT HOME” RECITAL. 

A recital of unique interest was that of Marguerita Sylva at the 
City Auditorium last night. Mme. Sylva has a radiant, mag- 
netic personality, grace of person and beauty of face and expression. 

She has a voice of warm, ingratiating loveliness susceptible to 
every shade of color and responsive to the emotional demands of a song ; 
she is mistress of the art of dramatic and lyric interpretation; she is 
a resourceful actress; she has a keen intelligence, originality, the power 
of humorous as well as of tragic expression, the instinct of plastic and 
intense sensitiveness. It is a voice used cleverly by a singing actress 
of exceptional ability. From the moment of Mme. Sylva’s 
entrance the audience was completely captive. 

Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch: 

To say that Mme. Sylva has a most agreeable personality 
and stage manner, is to put the proposition very mildly. She was quite 
the most delightful and entertaining artist whom we have had here in 
countless seasons. 


Richmond, Va., Evening Dispatch: 

Madame Sylva’s exceptional talent in interpreting French 
and Spanish numbers, her sweet, resonant voice, her great dramatic 
ability, and a winning personality made the concert undoubtedly one of 
the most successful, and enjoyable ones held in Richmond. 

When the singer announced that she sincerely hoped she would have the 
pleasure of appearing again before a Richmond audience, the house 
shook with applause. Should she do so, she is assured of a warm welcome. 


Marguerita 


SYLVA 





Scores Tremendous Success, 


Captivating New York, 
Boston, Richmond and 
Philadelphia Audiences. 


Unanimously Acclaimed As One of 





the Most Fascinating Concert Artists 





BOSTON 


Boston Transcript: 
, She was the singer of charm and imagination that was 
held in memory since her last visit to Boston. 


Boston Herald: 

Mme. Sylva brings far more than her rich voice to her 
recitals: she fairly r radiates individuality and charm. Her audience 
last evening responded enthusiastically. 

Boston Globe: 

Marguerita Sylva’s “Song-Concert” in Jordan Hall last evening 
was a good deal of a surprise to people accustomed to the conventional 
methods of grand opera stars on such occasions. She has a rich 
mezzo-soprano voice which was heard to advantage in five groups of 
songs, nearly everyone encored. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

MARGUERITA SYLVA IN FINE SONG RECITAL. 
MEzzo SopRANO CaAPTiIVATED A LARGE AUDIENCE AT WITHERSPOON 
HALL. 

Few recitals in the concert history of this musical city have com 
bined so much pleasure and so much art as Mme. Marguerita sie 
gave to her big audience at Witherspoon Hall last evening. 

Mme. Sylva captivated her hearers by the delightful impromptu speeches $ 
with which she prefaced her songs. . . . Mme. Sylva completely 
won her audience and sent everybody away happy. 


Philadelphia North American: 
MARGUERITA SYLVA CHARMS AUDIENCE. 
Mezzo Soprano Scores Success tN First PHILADELPHIA CONCERT. 
Marguerita Sylva, mezzo soprano, completely won the hearts of her 
first Philadelphia concert audience in Witherspoon Hall last night, with 
her excellent voice and personal charm. 


Philadelphia Record: 

Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano, whose achievements in grand 
opera in Europe and America are innumerable, placed a Philadelphia 
audience under unforgettable obligations by the splendor of her voice 
and her gracious manner. 


Philadelphia Inquirer: 

There was a large and well-pleased audience last evening to hear 
and enjoy the recital given by Mme. Marguerita Sylva. . . . She 
easily held the attention of her captivated listeners throughout the even- 
ing by the bright readiness of her wit and the ingratiating charm of her 
personality. . . . Her voice, agreeable in quality, ample in volume 
and extensive in range, is used with a skill which makes the most of it, 
and it very well serves the purposes for which it is employed. 

She was singularly successful in adapting her style and feeling to the 
subject matter of the song which she was interpreting. 


For Concert and Opera Engagements address exclusively 
Management, ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York City 
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BERLIN HAS A BELA BARTOK WEEK 


Hungarian Composer, Invited by Melos Society, Presents Bulk of His Chamber Works—Star Conductors, Weingartner and 
Schnéevoigt, Exalt the Usual—A Don Giovanni Nightmare— Jewels of the Madonna in Modernist Garb 


Berlin, January 11.—This has been Béla Bartok Week. 
The Melos Society, which has had the enterprise and— 
thanks to its patron, Herbert Graf—the generosity to bring 
the Hungarian composer as well as the Hungarian String 
Quartet all the way from Budapest, announced it as such, 
though it consisted of only three concerts in Berlin’s small- 
est hall 

Two years ago the New Music Society of Berlin, now 
defunct, produced some Bartok works here for the first 
time, with the composer himself at the piano. The concerts 
took place in half empty halls, and there was scarcely a 
ripple on the artistic surface of the town. Nobody seemed 
to know who Bartok was, and he had difficulty in getting 
a hearing before some of the musical nabobs of Berlin. 
What a difference today! Via Paris and London his fame 
has reached even the local bourgeois. Without being adver- 
tised in the ordinary way the concerts drew audiences that 
far exceeded the capacity of the hall, so that hundreds 
had to be turned away, and the critics ignored more official 
happenings in order to come. 

It was worth while. These three evenings could leave 
no doubt in anyone’s mind—whatever he may think of the 


BELA BARTOK, 
Hungarian composer, in whose honor a Bartok Week was 
given in Berlin. 


method of expression employed—that these eruptive, funda- 
mental utterances are the manifestations of one of the fore- 
most creative potencies of the present time. He has what 
one might call a creative mechanism all his own, producing 
sound patterns that combine originality and spontaneity in 
an extraordinary degree. Harmony and form seem pre 
destined by the very nature of these melodic rhythmic frag- 
ments, so that the manner of expression and development 
admits of no criticism whatever. Either you like it or you 
don't; improved it cannot be. You cannot teach a giant 
manners 

Bartok’s “manners,” his methods of handling his subject, 
are not committed to any mode or system whatever. He 
is either polyphonic or harmonic (in its widest sense), or 
just percussive, the inherent rhythm or driving power de- 
termining the degree of sonority (or noise, according to 
the hearer’s conception). His dissonances at such times have 
a purely dynamic significance and must not be defined .as 
harmony. Our ears, if willing, soon become accustomed 
to this hardness of expression. If, indeed, the second quar 
tet contains a consonance it is effectively hidden; yet after 
three minutes of it the effect is no longer dissonant. Dis- 
sonance is a relative term, and it is the contrast with con- 
sonance that makes it “hurt.” 





“A smooth, well-placed voice 
of good range and tone qual- 
ity.”"—Baltimore Sun, Feb. 21, 
1923. 
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Two Viotin Sonatas. 

Two string quartets, two violin sonatas, piano pieces and 
songs made up the three programs. In all of them is evi- 
dent the same genuineness, the same terseness of expres- 
sion, the same barbaric naiveté tempered by the sensitiveness 
of an aesthetic soul. In a lesser degree perhaps in the 
second violin and piano sonata, which seems at first hearing 
to play a little more with effects, though less complicated 
in manner than the first and more expressionistic in the 
lyrical sense. The first sonata, which I first heard and 
reviewed in London for the Musica Courter, gains on 
acquaintance and conquers by its extraordinary vitality 
rather than its beauty in the traditional sense. Both works 
are remarkable for the original “instrumentation,” and 
both make almost superhuman demands upon the players. 
Emmerich Waldbauer, violinist, and the composer mastered 
them in an astonishing degree. 

Anp Two String Quartets. 

The two string quartets, too, had masterful performances 
at the hands of the Hungarian (Waldbauer-Kerpély) Quar- 
tet. The first, which is familiar even in America, I believe, 
with its fetching rhythms and folk-like character, is of 
course tame in comparison with the second, by all odds the 
bigger work. Without a dull moment, it runs through the 
whole gamut of emotions, expressed in concentrated phrases 
in which there is not an unnecessary note. It left the strong- 
est impression of the whole week. The last concert, devoted 
to songs and piano pieces, had the greatest popular suc- 
cess. In these smaller forms Bartok is closest to the soil, 
to the voice of the Hungarian and the Rumanian peasant. 
Violent, elegiac and grotesque by turns, these little sketches 
have the character and vividness of a Latzko story or a 
painting by Jan Steen. 

Bartok has a genius for the absorption and sublimation 
of the folk song. Nowhere is he more strikingly novel than 
in the handling of the piano piece, in utilizing the color of 
the instrument and in epitomizing his material in short; tight 
forms. At the end of the last program he was forced to 
add one after the other of these little gems as encores. 
They will spread his fame throughout the world. 

WEINGARTNER RETURNS. 

In the “regular” concert halls, meantime, life has been 
running on as usual, at somewhat slower pulse, perhdps. 
While Furtwangler fills his Leipsic and Vienna engage- 
ments, other star conductors have been standing in his 
place. The appearance of these desk virtuosos, whose mis- 
sion is apparently the exaltation of the usual, delights the 
normal public as nothing else. Weingartner, who has been 
“coming” ever since the autumn, but has been prevented by 
one caprice after another, has at last made a caprice of 
coming—not for the sake of the dear Berlin public, but in 
order to accompany a lady singer, whose wealth is more 
luring than her voice. Incidentally, he also conducted a 
Philharmonic concert of his own. 

The public, which knows no self-respect as regards its 
platform idols, bought up every available ticket for both 
concerts within a few hours, and applauded and stood on 
its heads not only for the fickle Felix, but also for the 
lady who sang. A whole evening of arias and operatic ex- 
cerpts, with full orchestra, in a recital hall is not an artistic 
proceeding at best, but—did I say the lady was reputed to 
be wealthy? "‘Nough said. (I wonder what conductor of 
high repute could permit himself such an excursion into 
the realm of the practical in “mercenary” America?) 

Every return of Weingartner to Berlin after his pro- 
longed absences is preceded by a rumor of war. His re- 
putedly anti-German utterances three years ago have set 
some people against him, and the present wave of Ruhr 
patriotism even called forth a newspaper attack before he 
appeared. But nothing happened. People crowded the aisles 
and shouted bravo after the ten-thousand-oddth performance 
of the Eroica, conducted in an eminently normal and in- 
contestably correct manner; they applauded, almost as voci- 
ferously, the none-too-human reading of Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathétique, which Nikisch used to conduct in such unfor- 
gettable manner in the same hall. True, one cannot be a 
human volcano at fifty-nine. But reputations, in Germany, 
never die. 

Scunétevorct Conpucts S1BeE.ius. 

Georg Schnéevoigt, conductor of an “extraordinary” sub- 
scription series with the Berlin Philharmonic, is in the 
same danger of becoming a platform idol of the normal 
sort. He, too, conducts Beethoven to cater to a popular de- 
mand. His Pastorale had all the qualities for which he is 
remarkable: superior ensemble, fine shadings (pianissimi 
that one must search for), and extreme clarity. Personally 
I preferred his reading of Sibelius’ second symphony, for 
which he possesses the particular nerves. The strange 
fantasy of his countryman, the multiple colors of the or- 
chestra he exploits with a remarkable sense of sound. He 
should let us hear more of that. 

None of the other conductors, either, have strayed from 
the usual paths. Hermann Abendroth, at the Opera con- 
cert, chose Schumann's D minor symphony for a “change,” 
though he allowed Carl Ehrenberg to conduct his second 
orchestral suite—a harmless piece never straying from the 
regions of Wagnerian harmony—as a novelty. 

Don GIOVANNI EN BAROQUE. 

But the demands of modernity were catered to in the same 
house with a vengeance, in the revival of a classic master- 
piece—namely Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Poor Mozart! Had 
you known what artistic nightmares your music would in- 
spire, would you—could you—have written it? I am re- 
ferring to the scenery, which in a classical opera, an opera 
bouffe, may be innocent minds be considered the least im- 
portant feature. But no, in this production it is the most 
important; it shouts so that you can barely hear the tunes, 
In the ballroom scene it grows, with tropical profusion, 
across the stage so that a one-step is the most one could 
dare. Every gate, every door, every window, has a flam- 
boyant frame that shoots wildly out in every direction, an 
architectural vegetation that affects the works of both God 
and man. 

In art parlance this is called baroque. It represents 
Mozart’s music, solidified. Hitherto its supposed classic 
limpidity has been misunderstood. The essential thing is 
to have a theory about these things. Whatever scene paint- 
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“A PIANISSIMO THAT ONE MUST SEARCH FOR.” 
George Schnéevoigt in a characteristic pose. (Drawn by 
Marie Wetzel.) 


ers have done in the past was mere “kitsch.” Having tried 
an illustrator for the Magic Flute, the Staatsoper this time 
took an architect. Hans Poelzig, the creator of the monster 
art mausoleum of Salzburg, is the man. His theory is that 
Don Giovanni's character must be expressed, not only by 
the actor, but by the scenery; the more this lively, fantastic 
person (he looks like Don Quixote) is about, the livelier 
the houses and trees and things must be. That is “style.” 
Those who call in “Kultur-kitsch” are plebeians. 

The performance in general showed how difficult an opera 
Don Giovanni is. The Salzburg production was not ideal, 
but it was gold in comparison with this. I shan’t dwell on 
details. Scheidl is no Don; Carl Braun no buffo. Both are 
giants, and made poor Ottavio (Carl Gunther, oh what a 
tenor!) look like a comic dwarf. Donna Elvira (Gertrud 
Bindernagel) was a weepy Hausfrau, and Donna Anna 
(Frieda Leider) only a beautiful voice. Masetto (Herbert 
Stock), the only buffonist, and Lola Artot de Padilla, as 
Zerlina, the only real Mozart singer, sprightly, light and 
graceful. The public was duly grateful to her. Egon Pol- 
lak, as guest conductor, did the best he could with a strange 
ensemble, which was not much. None of the ensembles 
had their effect; it was all too heavy, too slow, too Ger- 
man. Oh Italy that was! 

THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA. 

The Volksoper, a more and more successful rival to the 
Staatsoper, which has had ambitious plans for bringing out 
the modern foreign repertory, has had these plans spoiled, 
or deferred, by the French invasion of the Ruhr. It is 
virtually impossible today to produce a French piece of mu- 
sic—let alone an opera—in Berlin. Hence no Ariane et 
Barbe-bleue and no L’Heure espagnole for the present. 
But Wolf-Ferrari’s Jewels, produced last night, went over 
with a bang. Wolf-Ferrari, like d’Albert, is the Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde sort of a composer. When he is 
light, musical, graceful he has all the virtues of a classic, 
when he is dramatic he is a vicious Puccini-ist. And yet 
the Jewels has strong qualities. It is undraped melodrama, 
brutal in its methods but telling. It gets you, in spite of 
yourself, 

It was a splendid performance, though given with modest 
means. Wilhelm Guttmann, as Raffaelo, was easily the 
strongest figure, and vocally the best of the men. Aline 
Sanden’s Maliella was a vivid character and an excellent 
voice, Bruna: Korell’s Gennaro fair, as tenors go. Two 
Americans, Valerie Doob and Sonya Yergin did well in 
minor roles, and Ernst Praetorius got the dynamics and the 
swing of the Italian score very well. The pretty introduc- 
tion to Act III had to be repeated. 

Most admirable, however, were the stage management of 
Prof. d’Arnals, who handles mass scenes with an uncanny 
technic, and builds up dramatic climaxes with unfailing cer- 
tainty; and the stage settings of Hans Strohbach, who com- 
prises the crass realism of the Naples milieu by modern 
idealism and expressiveness. It was a delight to the eye. 
The last scene was accelerated to a terrific frenzy of ex- 
citement by the collaboration of Lucy Kieselhausen, the 
modern dancer, as Grazia. César SAERCHINGER. 


Rubinstein Club Activities 

The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, held its annual ball for the 1922-23 season at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of March 6. A piano 
recital given by Ethel Leginska preceded the ball from 
8 :30 to 10 o'clock. 

The next afternoon musicale of the club will be given on 
St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf. The Criterion Male Quartet and Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, will furnish the music for this program. 

A card party for the benefit of the Philanthropic Fund 
of the club was given on February 27 at the home of Mrs. 
Rufus B. Cowing. The proceedings of this party are to 
be used to give a musical education to Ruth Johnson, a 
little ten-year-old girl who is blind. 


Julia Claussen Returns to Metropolitan 


Julia Claussen is in New York ready for her season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. She will again sing the 
various leading roles with the company with which her 
name has been associated in the past. On April 24 Mme. 
Claussen will appear at the Columbus, Ohio, Festival. 


Max Kotlarsky to Give Recital 


At Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, March 16, Max Kot- 
larksky, pianist, will present a program consisting of Schu- 


.mann, Liszt, Weber-Tausig and other compositions. 
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FRANCES NASH 


PIANIST 
Heard Again in New York 


Frances Nash offered a colorful program, played in a 
fresh, spontaneous way. She has a way of touching up 
her material so that she seems to have stumbled on 
a novelty even if she is playing only Cesar Franck’s 
prelude and choral. Her performance of it had 
more joy than is usually read into this melodic work; 
she gave it a sublimated reading and left a grate- 
ful impression on the listeners’ ears. 


Later she played three Debussy 





that a memorable performance was in progress.— 
New York Telegraph, Feb. 22, 1923. 


Frances Nash gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall for 
a responsive audience. On the program were com- 
positions by Franck, Debussy, Albeniz, Chopin, Liszt 
and Saint-Saens. She was most applauded for her 
Debussy numbers which she played with finely 
wrought contrasts and sympa- 
thetic delicacy of tone. Her 








numbers * * * keenly worked out 
and imbued with considerable 
sparkle. An Albeniz morsel, “E1 
Albaicin,” boiled and surged under 
her fingers and brought enthusias- 
tic applause. Miss Nash has the 
intelligence to construct a good 
program; she would have the 
talent and technic to make 
charming even a poor one.”— 
‘New York World, Feb. 22, 1923. 


Her art displayed much poetic 
feeling and a certain fresh 
charm. There was evident regard 
for coloring and this combined 
with a singing tone lent a good 
deal of distinction to her style. In 
short Miss Nash revealed herself 


Miss Nash 
Will Remain in 1923, 
America for 


Entire Season 
1923-1924 


equipment as a technician is of 
an advanced standard and Saint- 
Saens’ “Toccata” proved an ade- 
quate means for displaying it.- 

New York Times, February 22, 


We have always liked to hear 
Frances Nash play the piano. She 
is a detached young woman and 
that makes her work individual. 
Her program was wisely chosen. 
She distinctly is interesting.— 
New York Eve. Mail, Feb. 22, 
1923. 


In the afternoon, Frances Nash 
appeared and played the less fa- 
miliar “Prelude, Chorale and 




















Fugue” of Cesar Franck with 





as a young artist who has con- 

sistently improved her various 

abilities. The result was a highly enjoyable recital. 
—New York Herald, Feb. 22, 1923. 


Miss Nash has the mechanics of her art thoroughly in 
hand. Runs, trills and other complications gave her 
no pause. A group of Chopin was fluently played, with 
skillful, unfaltering speed and the’ Liszt Etude in D 
flat and Saint-Saens’ Toccata ended a much applauded 
program.—New York Tribune, Feb. 22, 1923. 


Frances Nash’s sterling artistry was again recognized 
and acclaimed by a large audience at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday, when she played brilliantly and with 
superb ease, one of the most important piano recitals 
of the present season. Passion as well as intelligence, 
depth as well as brilliance, fine technique as well as 
breadth and individuality of utterance characterized 
this capital recital and pleased audience was aware 





sympathetic and intelligent un- 
derstanding. More satisfactory was her rendering of 
Debussy’s “Voiles,” “Minstrels” and “La Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin” and Albeniz’ “El Albaicin.” Later 
came four Chopin etudes, Liszt’s D flat etude and 
Saint-Saens’ Toccata, all warmly applauded by a 
generous audience. 

—New York Eve. Sun, Feb. 22, 1923. 


Miss Nash is a direct, precise pianist. With graceful 
touch and well calculated rhythms she played a group 
of Chopin etudes. There is nothing indecisive or 
uncertain about her music. 

—New York Evening Telegram, Feb. 22, 1923. 


Miss Nash has a nice playing style, subtlety, accuracy 
and musical feeling. 
—New York Eve. World, Feb. 22, 1923. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
TO HAVE A PENSION FUND 


Orchestra Members Give Benefit Costume Concert— 
Matinee Musical and Orpheus Clubs Appear—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 16—A novel musical event 
was enjoyed on February 9 in the Hotel Sinton, when a 
number of the members of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra appeared in a costume concert. It was a benefit 
performance for the purpose of a pension fund for the 
orchestra. Fritz Reiner, the director, obtained the consent 
of the Symphony Board to make this possible by a special 
concert. In order that it might be different from other 
musica! affairs, it was decided to have a program devoted to 
the Haydn period. The members of the orchestra taking 
part dressed as the musicians of that period. The music 
played included Prometheus, by Beethoven; the Dorfmusik 
sextet, by Mozart, and the Farewell symphony of Haydn. 
Those taking part were Emi! Heermann, S. Culp, Carl 
Wunderle, J. Kolmschlag, G. Albrecht and J. Ringer. 

Fourtn Season or Overs at Zoo GARDENS. 

It has been definitely decided to have a season of grand 
opera at the Zoo Garden this year. The season will be the 
fourth and will comprise eight weeks, beginning June 24. 
In view of the success of past years an effort will be made 
to give an even higher class repertory of operas. Ralph 
Lyford will again act as managing director. The first 
rehearsal for the chorus was held on February 15 


Matinee Musica, Cius Gives Concert 
The Matinee Musical Club gave a concert on February 
7 in the Hotel Sinton ballroom. The program for the most 
part was made up of choral numbers, which included To 
the Spirit of Music, by Stephens; Valse Ariette by Deems 
Taylor; Serenade, by A. O. Palm; an arrangement of 
Brahms’ Summer Dreams, by Philip Werthner, and a 
cantata, The River of Stars, by Bowden. The chorus, made 
up of selected voices, was under the direction of Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn. Mrs, R. E. Wells, violinist, and Louise Snodgrass, 
pianist, were the soloists. Both soloists and chorus made a 

fine impression and the concert was greatly enjoyed. 


MunicipaL Comic Opera PLANNED 


There is a plan under way to include Cincinnati in the 
number of cities that will be given an opportunity to enjoy 
a season of summer comic opera in 1924. The plans being 
worked out are aiming to organize a Municipal Comic 
Opera Company similar to that in St. Louis, Matt Grau, 
of New York, was a recent visitor to this city, where he 
laid the plans before the city officials and merchants. The 
idea is to build a large auditorium in some park where the 
operas can be given annually. 

Coiiece or Music Nores 

At the usual students’ noonday recital at the College of 
Music, February 3, pupils from the classes of Mrs. L. A. 
Rix ford, Edna Weiler Paulson, Estelle R. Whitney and 
Frederick J. Hoffmann appeared. 

The annual organ recital by Lillian Arkell Rixford, a 
member of the faculty, who is also a member of the Organist 
Guild, was enjoyed on February 12. The program was 
varied and served to show the performer's fine technic and 
ability. 

Walter Heermann, a faculty member, was the soloist at 
the concert given by the Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority 
at Columbus, Ohio, on February 6. 

Orrnevus CLus Concert, 

The Orpheus Club concert on the evening of February 
15, at Emery Auditorium, aitained the high standard that 
has been maintained in recent months by this body of singers. 
The character of the works presented speaks well for both 
director and members. Under the leadership of Prower 
Symons, the club has made notable progress. Some of the 
songs rendered were Heartache, by Dvorak; Drake’s Drum, 
by Coleridge-Taylor, and Hymn to the Madonna, by Kremer. 
The soloist was Florence Macbeth, soprano, who has ap- 
peared several times before with this organization. Her 
work, familiar to the music public here was of the best. 
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Her program included familiar old Italian and English 
songs and two numbers by local composers—Lazy Song, 
by Corinne Moore-Lawson, and Fear by Grace Gardner. 


Seconp Concert For YounGc PEop.e. 


The second concert for young people, given by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra was greatly enjoyed by those 
who were present at Emery Auditorium, February 13. 
Under the direction of Fritz Reiner there was a rather 
elaborate program given for the little folks. The program 
included such numbers as Prometheus, by Beethoven; over- 
ture from Magic Flute, by Mozart; Schubert’s Military 
March and the finale from Haydn’s Farewell Symphony. 
Thomas James Kelley acted as interpreter. 

Conservatory or Music Notes. 

Dan Beddoe gave a recital in Danville College, on Febru- 
ary 16, when he sang a varied program, including arias 
from operas and oratorio. These included English, Rus- 
sian and classical songs. It is needless to say that it was 
much enjoyed. 

On February 8, Robert Perutz, Polish violin virtuoso, 
now a member of the artist faculty of the conservatory, 
gave an excellent violin concert in Dayton, Ohio. Through- 
out his fine program Mr. Perutz revealed his deeply poetical 
=a and his absolute command of technical resources. 

A distinctive concert was given by the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music orchestra on February 13, at Conserva- 
tory Hall. The orchestra was under the direction of Mod- 
este Alloo and the numbers included the Manfred overture 
by Schumann, fourth concert, in C minor, by Saint-Saéns; 
concerto in D minor for violin and orchestra, by Vieux- 
temps; concerto No. 5, by Beethoven, for piano and or- 
chestra, and other selections that made the concert a real 
event. The progress that is being made by this body of 
student musicians is gratifying. 

On February 10, the conservatory was honored by a 
visit from Ursula Greville, the noted English coloratura 
soprano. She captivated all by her enthusiasm and artistry. 
She remained for dinner and afterward thrilled the stud 
ents with her coloratura feats. 

It is announced that Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, head of 
the theory department of the conservatory, will go to Eur- 
ope again this year, leaving the last of March. He will 
visit London and the Continent. It is announced that Mr. 
Kelley’s Vanity Fair, from his Pilgrim’s Progress, will be 
given at the Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., this 
coming May. 

Lydia Cleary-Dozier, soprano, and Emil Rosen, of the 
class of John Hoffmann, gave a concert at Columbus, Ohio, 
on February 11. 

Orner Items. 

Francois Capouilliez, basso cantante, was heard in two 
song recitals at the Hotel Sinton on February 12 and 13. 
His programs were quite varied in style and afforded the 
soloist ample opportunity to prove his ability as a singer of 
merit. The concerts were given under the 7 ea of the 
William Nelson Woman's Relief Corps No. 14 

Rehearsals for the coming May Music Festival have been 
progressing in a delightful way under the direction of Frank 
van der Stucken. 

The Choral Society of St. Paul’s M. E. Church gave a 
special musical service on February 12, under the direction 
of Ben C. DeCamp, organist and director. 

The Norwood Riasical Club gave a delightful program 
for the Norwood Federation of Women’s Clubs at the Nor- 
wood Christian Church, on the afternoon of February 14. 

A special musical service was enjoyed at the First English 
Lutheran Church on the evening of February 11. Norean 
Wayman is organist and director. 

A community concert was given at the Hoffman School, 
on February 11, under the direction of Olive Hamer Stoll. 
The program was a pleasing one. 

A program of Cincinnati composers was given on Feb- 
ruary 6. The compositions were given in manuscript form. 

The Students’ Music Club held a meeting at the residence 
of Eleanor Swope on February 10. , A prize was given to 
the student who extemporized the best accompaniment to 
a major and minor melody. 

The East High Community Center gave its seventeenth 
Sunday afternoon concert on February 11, in the East High 
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School auditorium. Those takin included Walter 
Hieermann, cello; William S cemmeoer violin, and Romeo 
Giorno, piano, all of the College of Music faculty. The ac- 
companiments were played by Virginia Gilbert. W 


American Music Optimists—Bel Canto Society 
Concert 


The American Music Optimists and Bel Canto Society 
(Mana-Zucca founder and president, and Lazar S. Samoi- 
loff, acting president and musical director) gave their con- 
cert at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 19. The 
standard this society has set is a very high one, and this 
concert surpassed any of the previous ones, which is saying 
a great deal. 

The first number, the aria from Faust (Gounod) was 
sung by Rev. Constantin Buketoff, a baritone whose voice 
is remarkable for its quality and range. He also sang The 
Bells (Rachmaninoff), a Russian folk song, and Devil’s 
Love Song (Gilberté) in which he rose to dramatic heights. 
For sheer beauty of tone and phrasing, dignity of style 
and interpretation, Mr. Buketoff’s singing cannot be com- 
mended too highly. Jacob Gegna, violinist, played the 
Sonate by Semaille, Berceuse Slave (Nerugo- -Gilman), and 
Scherzo (Mitnitzky), with authority, showing a sure com- 
mand of his instrument by his rich, beautiful tone and 
brilliant technic. Avo Bombarger, a young American tenor, 
sang the aria from La Bohéme and a group of songs, in- 
cluding Invocation to the Sun God (Clayton Thomas), 
The Lament of Ian the Proud (Griffes), Rachem (Mana- 
Zucca). Mr. Bombarger has an extraordinary tenor voice, 
of unusually rich quality and big range, and sings with 
great warmth and temperament. Consuelo Escobar, colora- 
tura soprano, graciously replaced Gladys St. John, who 
could not appear on account of illness; she sang the aria 
from Manon (Massenet) and a gro of songs, among them 
being If Flowers Could Speak (Mana. Zucca), and dis- 
played a brilliant coloratura voice of beautiful lyric quality, 
the most intricate cadenzas being rendered with ease and 
fluency. 

As a climax to the program, in which there had not been 
one dull or lagging moment, the quartet from Rigoletto was 
brilliantly sung by the Samoiloff Bel Canto Quartet, com- 
posed of Consuelo Escobar, Lillian Miller, Avo Bombarger 
and Constantin Buketoff. Special mention must be made 
of the excellent work of Marta Stuart, who oe 
admirably, and gave the artists splendid support. The 
audience was a large and enthusiastic one, so insistent in 
its applause that the artists were obliged to give many 
encores, 

In appreciation of the great artistry of Mme. Escobar 
and Mr. Buketoff, the American Music Optimists and Bel 
Canto Society is arranging a joint recital for these two 
artists, to be given under its auspices at Aeolian Hall, 
Tuesday evening, April 3, to introduce these artists to the 


public. 


Konecny’s Successful Radio Concert 


On Friday evening, February 9, Josef Konecny, Bohe- 
mian violinist, with his associates—Esther Luella Lash, so- 
prano, and Margaret Gary, pianist—played on.the feature 
radio program of the Los Angeles Times, KHJ. This is 
one of the most powerful broadcasting stations on the 
Pacific Coast and, according to the director of the Times 
Radio, reaches nightly audiences of, conservatively speak- 
ing, one million auditors in every part of the United States, 
Hawaiian Islands, Samoa, Alaska and Mexico. The very 
next day a telegram was received from a radio fan in New 
York City advising that the concert had been heard there. 

Numerous telephone calls. were received during the pro- 
gram itself, complimentary to the excellence of the same, 
and even asking for encores and request numbers. Compli- 
mentary letters are still coming in to the Times. 

Mr. Konecny’s numbers were: Ave Maria (Schubert- 
Wilhelmj), Zephyr (Hubay), Caprice No. 6—The Phantom 
(Paganini), Spanish Dance, No. 8 (Sarasate). Mrs. Lash’s 
numbers were: Cavatina from The Barber of Seville, Una 
Voce poco Fa (Rossini), Lullaby (Lash), Bird of the 
Mountain (Hubbard), with violin obligato. Miss Gary 
played the second Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt. 
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Eleven of the Loveliest Songs of 


ONLY IN DREAMS 


Words Walter Pulitzer 


it is a song to work wonders with any audien 
High Voice in Eb E~e edium Voice is Db 4—F 
Price 60 Cents 


MY FORGET-ME-NOT 
Words by Richard Lovell 


In tales of romance our hero and heroine frequently take sentimental 
Beas to find their ideal soul mate. But 

To seek the Holy Grail of romance over t 
Here is a lovely melody with a 
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WHERE'ER THOU ART 
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MAVOURNEEN, MY DARLING 
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In this characteristic ballad the composer eloquently proves that despite the many existing songs in 
wR the musical world is all the richer and more fortunate beca 
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What the Critics Are Saying About 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
AND NIKOLAT SOKOLOFF 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, JANUARY 23, 1923 


By Deems Taylor in The World, 

Nikolai Sokoloff brought his Cleveland Orchestra 
into Carnegie Hall last night to give one of the best 
concerts that have been heard this season. When Mr. 
Sokoloff’s men visited us last season they exhibitéd 
many excellent qualities, but their showing last night 
was immeasurably ahead of anything they had previ- 
ously exhibited, The young Cleveland conductor has 
welded together an organization that can hold up its 
head in any company. The first desk players are all 
good, the wind choirs have quality and tonal homogen- 
eity, and the strings, as a whole, possess excellent tone 
and sonority. The discipline is admirable; the attacks 
and releases are clean-cut, and the response to Mr. Soko- 
loff’s clear and energetic beat is always alert and 
understanding. The audience was positively riotous for 
a staid Carnegie congregation. After “Don Juan,” 
which closed the program, they remained, applauding, 
until R te Sokoloff was compelled to make a short 
speech. 


By Henry T. Finck in The Evening Post. 


Last year the Cleveland Orchestra made the long tri 
from Ohio to get a New York verdict. It got it all 
right—and a good one it was all ‘round. Last night it 
played again in Carnegie Hall, and this time the ver- 
dict is still more favorable, It is really astonishing 
what wonderful results Mr. Sokoloff has in a few years 
achieved with his new orchestra. While it is not yet 
as homogeneous as our Philharmonic and Symphony, it 
seems to be getting there. It is already better than 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, V aghn in the brass 
choir, which is mellow an mellifiuous. The pro- 
gramme comprised Rachmaninoff’s second symphony, 
Loeffler’s ‘“‘La Mort de Tintagiles,” in the Debussy 
vein, and Strauss’s ‘‘Don Juan,"’ which is being played 
here at the rate of once an hour. Mr. Sokoloff should 
have heroically cut the symphony, as Stransky does— 
the composer doesn’t mind. But in spite of its exces- 
sive length Sokoloff made it interesting from start to 
finish. He had his men well in hand and to rhythmic 





precision and animation was added an _ incessant 
change in dynamics which kept the attention from 
flagging. Cleveland is lucky to have such an orchestra 
and such a conductor, 


The New York Sun. 


Out of the West came Sokoloff and carried away 
some 3,000 more persons than ever could Lochinvar. 
It was the second visit in some years of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, highly anticipated, and last night realized 
with much success, Carnegie Hall was full of native 
sons and enthusiasts, who heard a concert of stirring 
and convincing worth and beauty, and who replied to 
it rousingly. * * * * The Cleveland Orchestra is today 
a thoroughly good organization, its eye choirs among 
the best in the country, the tone and discipline of the 
others capable of ag ong and poetic playing. The 
program began with the ; d of Rach inoff's 
symphonies. The melodic breadths of the work were 
fields for the conductor’s nervous energy, his feeling 
for the ecstatic sweeps to which it mounts. And the 
various calls it makes upon the separate choirs in the 
pe ook of its development, were challenges effectually 
aken. 


By Richard Aldrich in The Times. 


There has been progress on the part of the Cleveland 
Orchestra in most of the matters that make for fine 
orchestral playing. . The tone of the orchestra is in 
every way better and this is especially to be noted in 
the strings. The-brass choir, upon which considerable 
demands were made last evening, responded to them 
nobly, The Orchestra has also appreciably bettered 
its ble, in precisi of attack and release, in the 
homogeneity of tone. Its playing has not only bril- 
liancy but also something of melliowness and deeper 
beauty. For this, of course, the conductor, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, is chiefly responsible. He showed excellent 

ualities in the fulfillment of his office. it was a per- 
ormance of real power, brilliant in tone and coloring 
and pulsing with rhythmic life. There was much ap- 
plause which was well deserved. 











By W. J. Henderson in The Herald. 


The Cleveland Orchestra generously lent its aid to 
enlivening the dull musical season by giving a concert 
last evening in Carnegie Hall. It was in tonal quality 
that the Orchestra revealed the largest improvement 
since it last visited New York. It now gives out a 
rich and smooth body of sound, seldom opaque, and 
very frequently transiucent in the most delightful de- 
gree. The strings of the Orchestra are unusually good, 
the horns worthy of high praise, and the wood winds 
commendable, if not distinguished. The Orchestra has 
excellence in attack, in precision and unanimity. 


By Max Smith in The American. 

The Cleveland Orchestra put heart and soul into the 
playing, They gave all that they had. And so did 
their young leader, Nikolai Sokolorf. * * * Sokoloff has 
temperament and emotional exuberance. He has a 
feeling for color and melody. He makes his orchestra 
sing, makes his men sustain tone expressively whether 
in fine-drawn pianissimo or in full-throated utterance. 
Moreover, he knows the dynamic limitations of his 
instrument. That is why it invariably sounds well, 
even in ponderous climaxes. 


By Katherine Spaeth in The Mail. 

Mr. Sokoloff certainly is to be congratulated on the 
great stride which the Cleveland Orchestra has made 
since last year, Their performance at Carnegie Hali 
last night was of such unusual excellence that we re- 
gretted it was to be their only appearance in New 
York this season. 


By Pitts Sanborn in The Globe. 


The Cleveland Orchestra visited Carnegie Hall last 
evening. This commendable orchestra shows steady 
progress in its playing, and under the careful and 
energetic guidance of its conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
it gave an excellent account of itself. The audience, 
cordial ereuqneut the evening, had an ovation ready 
for Mr. Sokoloff at the close of the concert. Where- 
upon Mr. Sokoloff responded with a little speech. 


POLI’S THEATRE, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 21, 1923 


By William Moore in The Washington Times. 


The city of Cleveland has every right to be proud 
of its symphony orchestra and of the young man who 
directs it. Yesterday was the only time the orchestra 
is scheduled to visit the Nation’s Capital. This is to 
be regretted, for rarely have the music lovers who 
patronize all the symphony concerts heard a more 
pleasing program. Nikolai Sokoloff is young and virile 
—he is only thirty-six years old. And he directs 
almost with the ease and understanding of Enesco or 
Stokowski. The musicians are all highly trained 
artists, and are, for the most part young men. The 
exquisite shading of the strings was not more delight- 
ful than the clear tone of the horns and woodwinds. 


MASSEY HALL, 


By Hector Charlesworth in Toronto Saturday Night. 


Excellent as was the Cleveland Orchestra last season 
it has been generally improved in the interim. its 
tone in all sections is richer, purer, and more plastic. 
Consequently Sokoloff’s inspiring attack, his vital 
handling of minutae, and his massive dynamics were 
more impressive than ever. No conductor who has 
appeared here of recent years save perhaps Toscanini, 
has more completely captivated an audience than did 
he on Monday night. He has the rare and most im- 
portant gift of magnetizing his hearers as completely 
as his musicians. The precision, fi of expression, 
and the rhythmical enthusiasm he evokes from his 
orchestra, gives a fervent emotional life to all his in- 
terpretations, His chief number was the Cesar Franck 
symphony in D minor. Sokoloff’s temperament sup- 
plies just the salt that Cesar Franck’s music needs, a 
vigor of concept and expression, lacking which his 
music is apt to seem vague and nebulous. The opales- 
cent coloring of the score never seemed so vivid. The 
work of the orchestra,—the noble, ethereal quality of 
the strings and the organ like fullness of the wind,— 
produced profound satisfaction. 





ADELLA 


210 Caxton Building 


The Washington Star. y 

It is not well to draw comparisons, but safely it may 
be said that Washington has seldom heard a concert 
on a higher artistic plane than that given by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, under the direction of Nikolai 
Sokoloff. The tonal balance of the orchestra can 
hardly be bettered, nor could there be asked a more 
spirited following of the baton of the leader. The in- 
stant and exact response to every call proclaimed not 
only a wonderfully well-drilled organization, but a 
deep appreciation of the music played. The audience 
at the conclusion paid Mr. Sokoloff an unusual tribute 
by making no move to go until he had been recalied 
five times. 





By Lee Somers in The Washington Herald. 


The Boston and Philadelphia orchestras pack the 
house when they play here, but rarely would one find 
either offering a more interesting and diversified pro- 

ram, better led and better played than that of the 

leveland Orchestra yesterday. As a musicianly tour 
deforce it surpassed anything heard here in the way 
ofa qrenpneny concert since the last concert led b 
Stokowski, which was perhaps the orchestral high 
spot of the local season. Certainly it was most enjoy- 
able—more than that, inspiring. Sokoloff’s genius was 
made evident in his handling of the orchestra during 
the symphony. Not only has he the ability to inspire 
an orchestra, but he has the grace and stage presence 
to conduct with real effectiveness, 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, FEBRUARY 5 and 6, 1923 


By Augustus Bridle in the Toronto Daily Star. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, supported by the Oratorio 
Society, gave a very colorful and challenging program 
last evening. Mr. Sokoloff is a conductor of great 
ituminative energy. No orchestra in America has 
shown quite the progress of this: to the credit of the 
citizens of Cleveland and the genius of Sokoloff, who 
is a very forceful, authoritative and compelling con- 
ductor. : 


The Toronto Mail and Empire. 

The impression left by the Cleveland Orchestra is 
that. Mr, Sokoloff is bringing his band along magnifi- 
cently. The excellence of the organization surprised 
Torontonians last year, and it has made a clear-cut 
advance since then. The orchestra plays with a fine 
warmth of tone, suited to the ductor’ tional 
method. Mr. Sokoloff is a lover of color and dramatic 


power. 


Yenmita in The Evening Telegram. 

it was the first concert of the thirteenth season of 
the Toronto Oratorio Society, Dr. Edward Broome, 
conductor, in Massey Hall last night. The Cleveland 
Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff assisted, and Miss 





Ursula Greville was the soloist. * * * * But the un- 
doubted feature of the evening was the wonderful 
playing of the Cleveland Orchestra. We can only re- 
peat what we said a year ago of Mr. So oloff’s or- 
anization. The more you hear it the better you like 
t. It played last nes with inspirational art. Last 
night’s program displayed to perfection the warmth 
and sympathy of its widely varying tone colors, its 
rhythmic intelligence, the faultless baiance throu hout 
sections and entire ensembie, and its unified artistry 
in phrase and nuance. 


By E. R. Parkhurst in The Globe. 

The program of the Oratorio Society’s concert last 
night at Massey Halil was in raree measure devoted to 
selections by the visiting Cleveland Orchestra, which 
mustered in full strength and played in fine form with 
all the distinction credited to it at their appearance 
here last season. The opening work was Cesar 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor. So far as one could 
analyze the demonstrations of the audience, the ‘“‘Alle- 
gretto,” or second movement, was the most appre- 
clated. This was played with a beautiful quality of 
varied tones, with technical perfection, delicacy of 
dynamics, and with much refinement of phraeing. 


PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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COATES CONDUCTS THE 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 


Encores Concerto with Impromptu Recital— 
Orchestra Under Verbrugghen Presents 
Popular Concerts 


Levitzki 


Minneapolis, Minn., February 20.—Albert Coates, guest 
conductor, and Mischa Levitzki, pianist, made the eleventh 
concert of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra a> note- 
worthy event. The principal number on the program, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’'s symphonic suite, Scheherazade, became 
under the compelling baton of Mr. Coates a series of glow- 
ing and pulsating pictures of oriental life in which Alfred 
Megerlin, concert master of the orchestra, played no small 
part with his fine interpretation of the violin solo parts. The 
other orchestral numbers were the prelude to Die Meister- 
singer and the Good Friday Spell from Parsifal. Mischa 
Levitzki played the Schumann concerto with great appre- 
ciation for its poetical contents. It was a fine performance 
to which Mr, Coates added materially with his sympathetic 
accompaniment. The audience compelled Mr, Levitzki to 
turn the intermission into an impromptu piano recital. He 
played the A flat ballade, by Chopin; the Military March, 
by Schubert-Tausig; an engaging little waltz of his own 
composition and Liszt's sixth Hungarian rhapsody 

The sixteenth “Pop” concert under the direction of Henri 
Verbrugghen, who is still being announced as guest con- 
ductor although he has become a fixed institution in Minn- 
eapolis music life, opened with a novelty for Minneapolis ; 
Dvorak’s Nature overture. Other numbers were Danse 
Macabre, by Saint-Saéns; two Hungarian dances, by 
Brahms, and the Strauss waltz, Tales from Vienna Woods. 
The incidental zither solo in the waltz was played by John 
C. Scherer. Mabel Jane McCabe, piano soloist, gave a 
good account of herself in the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
concerto 

The seventeenth “Pop” concert opened with Mendelssohn's 
overture, Fingal’s Cave. Other numbers were the ballet 
music from Gounod'’s Faust, Dance of the Happy Spirits, 
from Gluck’s Orpheus, and Espana, a Spanish rhapsody by 
Chabrier. All numbers were played with the perfection 
of detail and fidelity of interpretation to which Mr, Ver- 
brugghen has accustomed his audiences. A former mem- 
ber of the orchestra, Carl Scheurer, was the soloist and 
greatly pleased his many friends and admirers with a meri- 
torious performance of the Wieniawski concerto in D 
minor 
Love or Musi 


Warm at Twenty-Five Decrees 


Betow. 

A temperature of twenty-five below zero and a wind of 
fifty miles an hour failed to keep a most enthusiastic audi- 
ence from the Fifth concert in the University of Minnesota 
concert course. Practically every seat in the large uni- 
versity armory was occupied and vociferous applause greet- 
ed the vocal art of Eva Gauthier, Casals was cello soloist. 
Their joint recital was one of the most enjoyable of the 
entire series 


STILL 


MacPuait Scuoor Activities. 
Roy Frankson, violinist, a member of the MacPhail 
School faculty, gave an attractive recital at Opera Recital 
Hall. The program consisted of the concerto in G minor 
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by Vivaldi-Nachez and the concerto No. 1, in E minor, by 

a Besides these he i two groups of smaller 
pieces. e was assisted by Hazel Cannada, soprano, who 
gave variety to the program with a group of well chosen 


songs. 

SE ehids Wall Johnson, also a member of the MacPhail 
school faculty, played at the same place, February 6. He 
confined himself to two works, both representative of their 
class, the Norse sonata, op. 57, by MacDowell, and the 
sonata in B flat minor, op. 74, by Glazounoff. The latter 
work received its first performance in the Northwest on 
this occasion. 

Evelyn M. Hansen and Ingeborg Humphrey Olund, both 
members of the MacPhail school faculty, combined for a 
two-piano recital February 9, at Opera Recital Hall. Fan- 
tasia and fugue in A minor by Bach-Bauer, Andante and 
Variations by Schumann, Scene Verneziane by Pirani, and 
a group of three smaller pieces made up a very attractive 
program. 

BreTHOVEN RECITAL. 


Many gathered at the Unitarian Church to hear Mme. 
Bailey-Apfelbeck in her second recital of the season. It, 
consisted of a Beethoven program and comprised besides the 
variations in F major, the Bonn master’s three most popular 
sonatas, the Pathetique, the Moonlight, and the Appassionata. 
Mme. Apfelbeck’s third recital, which will be devoted to 
Schubert and Schumann, is looked forward to with eager 
anticipation. cs. 


Mockel on Westminster College Faculty 


Jessie Louise Mockel, a well known musician of New 
Castle, Pa., succeeds jane Williams as instructor of piano 
at Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Miss 
Mockel’s early musical instruction was received from local 
teachers, after which she studied at Beaver College with 


JESSIE LOUISE MOCKEL, 


pianist, a new member of the faculty of the music depart- 
ment of Westminster College. 


Dr. Little, a pupil of Leschetizky, and Selmar Jansen, a 
pupil of Liszt. In 1914 she went abroad to complete her 
education and studied with Ernest Hutcheson in Berlin. 
After returning to the United States Miss Mockel became 
a pupil of pipe organ with Harvey B. Haul, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. At the present time she is organist of the First Meth- 
odist Church in New Castle. 

Per Nielsen is director of the department of music of 
Westminster College, and during the years that he has held 
that post he has been instrumental in bringing some splen- 
did concert artists to New Wilmington for appearance in 
the Artists’ Course there. 


Important Engagements for Klibansky Artists 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, from the studio of Sergei Kliban- 
sky, sang with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
February 9 and 10. Lotta Madden has been engaged for a 
tour on the Pacific Coast; she sang in New York City, 
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LONDON READS THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The following is from the London Musical Mirror for Jan- 
uary: “According to the Musica. Courter, Paderewski was 
announced to perform in the American city of Rochester on 
the same night that his countryman, the famous wrestler 
Zbyszko, was due to appear in a wrestling match. The 
promoters of the wrestling called the match off, declaring 
that the appearance of Paderewski was too great a competi- 
tion. ... After this one must admit that there is still a 
chance for music in England, It is only a step from wrestling 
to bowing. If the concert promoters could raise enough 
money to induce Paderewski to appear in London at the 
Albert Hall, and bill him as ‘Paderewski the Champion 
Pianist, Will Pummel and Punish Any Piano-Puncher for 
a Purse of £50,000,’ the sporting fraternity would no doubt 
turn up in swarms as they do for Carpentier or Battling 
Niki, and we should at last have that very desirable thing— 
a concert that paid.” 





February 19; in Charleston, S. C., February 28, and in 
Montclair, N. J., February 1, when she won many new 
admirers by her beautiful singing and artistic interpreta- 
tion. Lottice Howell, coloratura soprano, is continuing 
her successes as Mile. Uhlic in The Impresario, which is 
being produced by the William Wade Hinshaw opera com- 
pany she appeared in Rochester, N. Y., gemecy 17. 
elen McFerran sang before the Woman's Club in Passaic, 


N. if: ? 6. 
r. Klibansky gave another pupils’ recital on February 
28 at the auditorium of the East Side Y. M. C. A. 


Henderson Lectures to Schola Cantorum 


“Singing is the art of interpreting a text by the use of 
the musical tones of the human voice.” That was the 
law laid down by W. J. Henderson, the officiary at the 
fourth lecture-musicale given by the Schola Cantorum, at 
the home of Mrs. William Woodward, 9 East Eighty-sixth 
street. As a professional music critic, Mr. Henderson said 
he was not only used to prescribing legalities, but to having 
his life threatened for so doing. aving enunciated his 
text he proceeded quite fearlessly, however, to preach a 
sermon on What Is Good Singing? 

First emphasis was placed on beautiful tone quality, be- 
cause all true art materials are beautiful and a bad tone 
obtrudes itself and attracts the attention from the sense 
of the text. It is only through equality of range that 
the identity of the instrument and individuality of the voice 
is preserved. Singing is a direct expression of mental and 
soul states; this accounts for the popularity of the singer 
and the power he exerts over his audience. To impair 
individuality through unequal registers is a great loss of 
potentcy. Mr. Henderson's next endeavor was to clarify 
the confusion between flexibility and agility. The ability 
to execute crescendos and diminuendos is flexibility and the 
capacity to sing florid passages is agility. He deplores the 
fact that this last quality is not part of every singer’s equip- 
ment and is left to the coloratura specialist. Of last im- 
portance is power. Subtlety and finesse have taken the 
place of the sensational bellowing of the last generation. 
The highest art is not singing high C’s, as artists are begin- 
ning to realize. 

Diction was emphasized strongly. Clean diction is ob- 
tained from proper pronunciation of vowels, exact articu- 
lation of consonants and thoughtful textual phraseology. 
The most important and hardest thing is to master the 
vowels. This, Mr. Henderson says, is due to the fact 
that Americans do not talk well. He has made careful 
comparisons between English and American singers and 
finds that the English sing with more perfect diction be- 
cause they use their speaking voices correctly. 

With all this as a technical basis, interpretation is the 
next step for the good singer. Style was discussed in 
four phases. The first is the national style as formulated 
by great schools of composition, the second is a sub-division 
of national schools into different periods. The third dis- 
tinguishes between moods and manners within a nation, 
and the last phase treats each song as an entity and inter- 
prets it as such. : 

Mr. Henderson concluded his‘talk by introducing Mabel 
Garrison, who was to illustrate style. He said that although 
Miss Garrison objected to being held up as a perfect 
example of good singing, he had no hesitation in recommend- 
ing her as such, She offered groups representing national 
schools: one Italian, one German and one French. The 
numbers within the groups were well contrasted and the 
singer scored her points strongly. The French group was 
best liked by the large crowd present and Miss Garrison 
had to repeat Tambourin, by Tiersot. Besides an excellent 
vocal and intellectual equipment, this charming and gracious 
individual has a style all her own, which defies even Mr. 
Henderson’s analysis. 


Crooks’ Success Brings Re-engagement 


Such was the success of Richard Crooks in Boston at 
Symphony Hall on February 11, when he sang the tenor 
role in Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius with the Handel and 
Haydn Society, that he was immediately re-engaged for a 
performance of Gounod’s Redemption with the same or- 


ganization on April 1. He will make his St. Louis debut in 
Gounod’s Redemption at the Odeon March 13 as soloist 
with the Pageant Choral Society. That same month, among 
other engagements already announced, he will appear as 
soloist with the Trenton Symphony Orchestra, and with 
the Orpheus Society, in Toronto, Canada. 
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Press Opinions Across the Country | 


The baritone held the audience spellbound. His numbers are things of beauty.—Rock Island, Ill. 
Zanelli has a fine voice, rich in quality, produced with great ease.—Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Zanelli is a marvelous baritone. There is something wonderfully appealing in the youth and strength of his voice and the artistry 


with which he handles it—Davenport, Iowa. 


Zanelli quite swept the audience away with the luscious quality of his voice, the unassuming manner and the thorough musical 


appreciation manifested by him.—Dallas, Texas. 





Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate 


511 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Olga Steeb Visits the East 


Olga Steeb, the California pianist, who is also well known 
to New York concert-goers through her successful recitals 
here in seasons past, came to the metropolis for a month's 
vacation before starting out with the Griffes Group for a 
series of engagements. 

She had been here but a day or two—just long enough 
to see one show—when she contracted the “flu,” due no 
doubt to the change in climate, and instead of spending 





OLGA STEEB, 
pianist 
most of the month “doing the shows,” Miss Steeb was com- 


pelled to remain in bed. The first day or so that she was 
able to go out, looking not, however, as though she had 


been ill for several weeks, she came into the MusIcAL 
Courter offices for a little visit and chatted with enthusi- 
asm about her season and the things she has been doing 


and will do in the near future. 

Miss Steeb’s season opened on the Pacific Coast in Octo- 
ber, where she was kept busy filling various engagements 
until January 1. These included recitals and solo work with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter Henry 
Rothwell, conductor, both in Los Angeles and on tour. 
Miss Steeb also found much pleasure in playing with the 
Philharmonic Quartet, composed of members of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. She quite girlishly expressed herself 
as being “quite crazy” about chamber music, which in turn 
brought the information that she was “very crazy about 
playing with orchestra.” In her solo work with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, the young pianist has been most 
successful. Although a fine recitalist, she is a pianist who 
really plays exceedingly well with orchestras, which is not 
always the case even with the more famous artists. Know- 
ing the calibre of the young artist’s work with his orchestra, 
Mr. Rothwell once said that he wished Miss Steeb might 
have an opportunity to appear with some of the Eastern 
orchestras, because she played so remarkably well with 
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orchestra. Perhaps she may in a season or two. On her 
return to the West, Miss Steeb will play the Liszt E flat 
concerto with the Portland, Ore., Symphony and also the 
Beethoven G major with the Los Angeles Symphony. 

Following her engagements on the Pacific Coast, Miss 
Steeb, on her way East, stopped off in Colorado to give a 
series of joint recitals with Alice Gentle, the well known 
soprano. Between now and March 21, she will be on tour 
with the Griffes Group, consisting of Sacha Jacobinoff, vio- 
linist, and Edna Thomas, soprano, through South Carolina, 
Indiana, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 
The first of April, she will go back to the West for her 
Portland date with the orchestra, then going to Southern 
California for other engagements. In all probability she 
will play in San Francisco. 

Commenting upon programs, Miss Steeb said that she 
did not make her recital programs longer than an hour, 
because she felt it better to have an audience wish for 
more than to offer too much, Encores always add to 
a short program. In the make-up of her programs, Miss 
Steeb calls upon the classics, of course, then a good group 
of the moderns, and she says she always tries to do some- 
thing American, for instance a work of Fanny Dillon, Mac- 
Fadyen or MacDowell. 

For relaxation, the pianist resorts to the out-doors and 
loves hiking. ‘With the mountains so close to one’s home 
in the western cities, it is quite easy to start off on long 
tramps. Miss Steeb has a cabin in the mountains whic 
she makes her headquarters and from which she starts out, 
in trousers and high boots, for her monthly hikes—monthly 
if possible. “We go there mostly for the snow, whereas 
in the East, you people try to get away from it, I suppose,” 
she said with a little laugh, as she glanced out of the win- 
dow at the reappearance of the snow. 

The theaters, Miss Steeb says, she enjoys immensely and 
thinks that the average musical comedies in New York 
are good for stimulating an artist’s imagination. That is 
as far as the elaborate stagings and careful attention to the 
smallest detail is concerned. She, however, prefers a good 
drama for herself. 

In concluding her remarks, the little pianist, who, by the 
way, is girlish and natural and altogether a very charming 
little person, spoke of the work that the Griffes Group is 
doing. She said that after a great deal of hard work, the 
group is now creating interest throughout the country and 
that as a result, her manager, Catherine Bamman, is receiv- 
ing many inquiries for next season, which points to bright 
prospects for 1923-24. The program offered is varied and 
includes both ensemble and solo work by the three artists, 
being a decided novelty. A, # 


Oratorio to Sing A Capella Program 


The Oratorio Society of New York, which has this sea- 
son given two highly successful performances—The Apoca- 
lypse and The Messiah—announces a third concert, this 
time of a capella (unaccompanied) choral singing, on April 
4 at Carnegie Hall. Among the numbers which will be 
presented are several which will be heard either for the 
first time anywhere or for the first time in America or in 
New York City. Included in these are works of several 
young American composers—Deems Taylor, Humphrey 
Mitchell, Philip James and Eric de Lamarter. Rehearsals 
are being held under the direction of Albert Stoessel, con- 
ductor, twice a week in preparation for the difficult feat 
of giving a program of fourteen numbers without the 
assistance of an orchestra. 

Some of the novelties found on the program are: motet, 
for five voices on words from the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah (first performance in America), Rosario Scalero; 
motet, Crucifixion (first performance), Werner Josten ; 
Deep River, Negro spiritual (new setting), arr. by Hum- 
phrey Mitchell; Swansea Tawn, Hampshire folk song (first 
time in New York), arranged by Gustav Holst; Son of 
the Future (first time), Philip James; Blacksmith Song 
(first time in New York), Gustav Holst; A June Moon 
Rise (first time in New York), Eric de Lamarter. Other 
numbers include selections from Bach, Purcell, R. Vaughn 
Williams, Deems Taylor and Hugh Priestly Smith. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


_ Zuro Grand Opera Company (Details of contest 
in Musica Courter for January 25)—$100, $75, 
$50 and $25 for the designs of settings for any one 
of the following operas: Aida, Carmen, Faust, Rigo- 
letto, Contest ends April 15. Opera Design Con- 
test, Carona Mundi, Inc., 312 West Fifty-fourth 
street, New York. 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition which 
shall include one or more vocal parts in combination 
with instruments. Contest ends April 15, 1924. Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington avenue, New York City. 


The Hymn Society (details in issue February 15)— 
$50 for the best hymn-tune to be composed before 
April 8 for the Harvard prize hymn of Major Harry 
W. Farrington, Our Christ. Rev. Dr. Milton S, 
Littlefield, Corona, L. I., N. Y. 


Lindsborg Messiah Festival (details in issue Feb- 
ruary 22)—$750 in cash and scholarships, contest for 
piano, organ, violin, voice, expression and girls’ glee 
— Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College, Lindsborg, 

an. 


_ Chicago Musical College (details in issue March 8) 
Seventy-three prizes and scholarships, amounting to 
more than $20,000. Chicago Musical College, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


Bush Conservatory (details in issue February 15) 
—Free scholarships for the summer school from June 
27 to July 31. C. F. Jones, registrar, 839 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 


Philadelphia Conservatory (details in issue March 
1)—Free scholarships for the Summer Normal at 
Beechwood School from July 5 to August 2. P. D. 
Cone, Eastern Manager, Art Publication Society, 
1702 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Program at Percy Rector Stephens’ Studio 


George Fleming Houston, baritone, gave a program of 
songs in the Stephens Studio in New York on Friday eve- 
ning, February 16. The program was presented as a “re- 
hearsal” for a recital given the following evening in Plain- 
field, N. J. 

_ The “rehearsals” conducted by Percy Rector Stephens for 
his pupils are given at frequent intervals before audiences 

































GEORGE FLEMING HOUSTON 


baritone, one of the many artist pupils of Percy Rector 
Stephens who are appearing in concert. 


who are invited to act as “Mr. and Mrs. Public.” The 
spacious studio makes it possible to seat about one hundred 
and fifty people, giving the “rehearsal” the attributes both 
of the work-room and concert hall. 

_Mr. Houston’s program, beginning with Peri’s Invocazione 
di Orfeo, Nebbie by Respighi, Drink to Me Only, and 
Flow Thou Regal Purple Stream, contained songs of various 
character which showed his unusual ability as an interpreter. 
The second group consisted of four French songs, Les 
Pas d’Armes du Poi Jean, Saint-Saéns; La Bas, Fourdrain; 
Le Miroir, Ferrari, and J’ ai dit aux Etoiles, Paladilhe, all 
given with color and a variance of mood. A group of 
Scotch songs, with the true Scotch rhythm and vigor, and 
an English. group ended the program. Lee Cronican played 
a most satisfying accompaniment. 

Mr. Houston’s recent singing in New York and New 
Jersey has caused considerable comment. He recently 
signed a contract with Dr. William C. Carl as basso jn 
the First Presbyterian Church, New York. 
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ITJA NIKISCH, son of the illustrious Arthur Nikisch, will make his 
first American appearance on October 23 next, in a pianoforte recital 
to be given in Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


He has been engaged for his introductory orchestral appearances by the 


New York Symphony Society, Mr. Damrosch conducting, and will play 
with that organization in New York on November 10 and 11. 


Mr. Nikisch will also make solo appearances with the Cincinnati Sym- 


phony Orchestra under Fritz Reiner. on November 16 and 17, and with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Verbrugghen, on December 


6 and 7. 


By arrangement with DANIEL MAYER CO., Ltd., LONDON 


Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Many music supervisors need supervision, 
—-¢ 
\ person who puts on airs is one who feeds the 
records to the machine, 
‘ dicicwaneies 
When Grieg meets the boarding school pianist then 
comes the tug of war, 
paiciepintllipaniinene 
Spring always brings the most striking hits—with 
baseball bats and golf clubs. 
come 





If many Detroiters look down on Ford, many more 
of them look up to Gabrilowitsch. 


Hlow do the newspapers know that the Hohenzoi- 
lerns expect a baby? Did William Tell? 
isinapinsid lg printmmmin 
Congress has adjourned and probably forgot to 
establish a National Conservatory, Opera or Or- 
chestra. 
& ~ 
An East Side messenger boy is said to be the com- 
ing “second Caruso.” At least his delivery of notes 
ought to be good. 


aT Stine 
A soprano’s voice has been carried across the 
ocean by the radio. A critic who listened in declared 
that the lady’s tones were liquid. 
—e~ 


The resignation of Enrico Bossi as head of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia of Rome has brought up 
the question of his successor. Maestro Francesco 
Cilea was considered a likely candidate, but it is un- 
derstood that he prefers to remain at the head of the 
Naples Conservatory, where he now is. A name 
prominently mentioned at present is that of Franco 
Alfano, now director of the Conservatory at Bologna. 

cnsmsanietiil patentee 


The Royal Opera, Stockholm, celebrated a short 
time ago the completion of an unbroken life of one 
hundred and fifty years. (An account of the festival 
will be found on another page.) That is indeed a 
hoary old age for opera. In 1773, when the Stock- 
holm opera was founded, Mozart, that oldest of 
operatic old masters today, was only seventeen years 
old, though his first opera, La Finta Semplice, had 
been produced at Salzburg three years before, and 
there were no United States of America. 


aay NE 

Regret will be felt at the announcement that C. M. 
Tremaine, chairman of New York's Third Music 
Week Committee, has decided to withdraw from this 
movement on which he has conferred such signal 
benefits by his executive ability, activity and zeal, and 
which he has succeeded in placing on a sound founda- 
tion. In making this announcement Mr, Tremaine 
pays tribute, and extends his thanks, to every member 
of his eommittee for their valuable assistance, and 
especially to Otto H. Kahn, honorary chairman; Ber- 
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thold B. Neuer, chairman for the first two years; 
R. W. Lawrence, J. Fletcher Shera and Isabel Low- 
den, who will be the executive head of the new 


organization, 


perene.te \eaaNom 

In music we have the Russian Five, the French 

Six, and the German Three. In this country we have 

the American Nine—but that has nothing to do with 
music. 


within pmnciaioam 

The newspapers are filled with the best ten rules 

for keeping husbands and wives. An excellent rule 

in some households is for him never to insist on tak- 

ing her to baseball games, and for her never to insist 
on taking him to concerts or operas. 


“The drugs beat the roll,” said the Herald account 
of Ernest Schelling’s new orchestra piece. They cer- 
tainly do. The chances are, though, that the proof- 
reader is the person really to blame, rather than any 
desire on the part of W. J. H. to issue a pronuncia- 
mento upon the evils of “coke.” 


Henriette Weber, who gave up music to turn to 
advertising and heads the Weber Advertising Bureau 
in Chicago, informs the Musica Courter that she 
has just received word from Berlin that Richard Bur- 
meister, composer and pianist, is practically starving 
there. Any former pupils of this fine musician who 
may be in America are asked to heed this item and 
to send monetary aid, however small the amount, 
directly to Mr. Burmeister, Am Erlenbusch, 6, Ber- 
lin-Dahlen, Germany. 


The most famous German trumpeter has just died 
in Neuburg, according to word received from our 
Cologne correspondent, Dr. H. Unger. His name 
was Winkler, and he achieved fame at the battle of 
Culmiers, November 11, 1870, in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. The Bavarian regiment to which he be- 
longed had been surrounded by the French and was 
in danger of complete destruction when Winkler had 
the happy thought of blowing the French signal for 
retreat on his trumpet. It was taken up by all the 
French. trumpeters and the French troops withdrew 
just at the moment of victory. 


When the call went out for funds to sustain the 
work of the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
N. H., during the coming summer, a call made neces- 
sary by the automobile accident to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell which suddenly cut off the usual source of 
income, the first organization to respond was the 
Washington Heights Musical Club. The proceeds of 
a club musicale, $231, went into the fund, and now 
a letter from Jane Cathcart, the president, sends $11 
additional that came in late, making a total of $242. 
There is no more worthy musical cause to contribute 
to at the present moment, and it is hoped that other 
clubs will follow the example of the upper Harlem 
organization, The weekly report of the MacDowell 
Fund, which is growing encouragingly, will be found 
on another page. 


Our fair city (i. e. New York) having only three 
regular musical deficits now (N.B.—This is our 
humorous term for symphony orchestras) is, accord- 
ing to rumor, threatened with two more next season, 
one to be directed by Josef Stransky, late of the 
Philharmonic, and the other an all-Italian organiza- 
tion. About the latter we know nothing; about the 
former we know rather less. Mr. Stransky had a 
considerable number of friends here, though they 
were not strong enough to keep him in the Philhar- 
monic post; and it will be interesting to see if they 
are financially strong—and willing—enough to back 
an orchestra for him. Our guess is that New York 
will manage to struggle along next winter with the 
three present orchestras. 


———o—— 
How much more chipper it would be for the critics 
if there were only more concerts like that of the 
International Guild last Sunday, where one doesn’t 
have to bother so much about the music but just put 
in one’s time watching the boys and girls get all “het 
up.” It’s a long time since one of the young fellows 
got so excited as to jump right up on the stage and 
say to the audience, “Now if you don’t like ‘it, you 
can go right home!” That sort of thing gives real 
life to a concert. And then it’s much more inter- 
esting to watch a little orchestra more than half of 
which is made up of percussion players (if you get 
what we mean)—especially when a good many of 
them (the percussion players) are young ladies (not 
bad looking, either, some of them)—than just to 
see the usual bunch of union hands in slightly 
mildewed evening clothes working away for mere 
dross. And they do say that, though it only took 
three minutes to play one of those hyper-pieces, the 
composer required fourteen years to write it. The 
I. C. G, adds greatly to the gayety of nations. Long 
may it wave! 
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SOCIAL SERVICE 


In the announcement recently issued by the 
trustees of The Juilliard Musical Foundation 
there was a phrase that caused much question- 
ing. “The purpose of the Foundation,” said this 
announcement, “is to render a social service 
through music, and applications (for aid) will 
be primarily investigated to determine the fit- 
ness of individual students to co-operate in such 
a service.” 

To the musician of advanced learning, the 
professional to whom efficiency is a fetich, this 
phrase appeared highly mysterious. They were 
asking, everywhere, what does it mean? To 
such musicians there are, in truth, only two 
standards in music: good or less good. It might 
even be said that there is only one standard: 
musicianship. 

What, then, could this social requirement 
mean? What has the social side to do with it? 
If a man plays the violin or piano or some other 
instrument, or sings, or composes nothing can 
possibly have any weight in the ultimate but the 
measure of individual capacity: does the man 
(or woman) play or sing or compose well, and 
how well? 

And that, indeed, is all there is to it, except 
the matter of the artist’s dependability. There 
have been artists in the past, there will always 
be artists, who have ruined or will ruin their 
careers by their lack of dependability. There 
have been artists who would not appear at the 
appointed time for their concert, who would not 
learn the role they were to create in opera, who 
would gaze too fondly and too long at the wine 
when it was red, who would do all sorts of 
things that would interfere with the usefulness 
of their careers. 

Upon such people in their student years the 
expenditure of trust funds would evidently and 
manifestly be misplaced. Nothing could be 
more obvious, and it is quite natural that the 
trustees of the Juilliard Fund should make 
every endeavor to avoid throwing away money 
upon students who, in the natural course of 
things, would never bring any return for the 
expenditure. That would be a bad investment. 

Now, the question of the stated purpose of the 
Foundation being to render a social service is 
covered in the above thought. It is felt by the 
trustees that every good musician renders a 
social service, provided, of course, he possesses 
that stability of character that is essential to the 
rendering of any kind of service. The contrary 
has already been described; musicians who, 
though gifted, have wasted their lives. 

In other words, it is the opinion of the trustees 
that the element of personal .fitness must enter 
into this investment. Musical talent is, of 
course, a prime requisite. But it is not the only 
requisite. There are other things that must be 
taken into consideration if large sums of money 
are not to be sunk in profitless schemes. 

How the Foundation proposes to solve the 
problem remains to be seen. Careful investiga- 
tions are being made in every case, and just 
as much as possible is learned about applicants 
from those with whom they have been associated 
from childhood up. An endeavor is made to 
prove that they are “steady,” industrious, not 
inclined to experiment with a dozen things with- 
out concentrating on any one, of good character. 

Mistakes will no doubt be made in both direc- 
tions, both in accepting wrong beneficiaries and 
refusing worthy applicants. In human affairs 
error is inevitable. But at least there is going 
to be no haste in either direction, and the 
Foundation is not going to be emotionalized by 
apparent youthful genius, even when the genius 
is real enough, unless there are associated with 
it other attributes which give some promise of 
continued usefulness on the part of the candi- 
date for educational honors. 

But let it not be imagined that these other 
attributes will be permitted to usurp the proper 
place of musicianship. That is not the idea at 
all. Musicianship must be proved first of all. 
Until that is made clear, the applicant will not 
be considered. Having proved the musician- 
ship, the applicant’s character will then be 
scrutinized as to fitness, and the aid given within 
certain limits already outlined, and subject to 
withdrawal at any time if, in the opinion of the 
trustees, the student is not “making good.” 

Let us hope that, in addition to this, the 
Foundation will see fit to aid sgme who have 
already passed the student years! 
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MAKING AMERICA MUSICAL 


In the Outlook, an article by Mary Lord Mason 
considers the problem of making America musical 
and comes to the same conclusions most people are 
coming to—people, that is to say, who do not believe 
in history and who jump to conclusions without in- 
vestigation. This argument is introduced by an ac- 
count of the author’s experience at a concert: 

My neighbor, with his slight foreign accent, murmured 
in my ear: “Ah, yes, you can make music fashionable— 
very fashionable—in America, but you can’t make America 
musical.” 

“Why not?” I asked with a slight flush of indignation. 

“Because you begin to build at the wrong end. You begin 
at the top. Nowhere in the world are there better con- 
certs, better operas or greater artists than there are now in 
America. Price is no deterrent; you pay any price to get 
the best thing. There must be no mistake about that; you 
don’t gamble on unrecognized genius. Your concert halls, 
your opera houses, are crowded; but who fills the seats? 
Mostly the rich and fashionable and middle-aged. The 
capacity of the cheap galleries is very limited; the rest 
of the hall commands prices too high for the majority of 
youthful enthusiasts. But until an artist or orchestra is 
thoroughly advertised as the ‘best ever’ the expensive seats 
cannot be filled, and as soon as the world of fashion moves 
into them there is not a crack or cranny, high or low, to 
be had. So it is little but the top layer which can be 
musically educated by hearing the great artists and best 
musical organizations. And they are generally past the 
teachable age. To make America musical you must bring 
music and musical education to the great ‘majority’ who 
are bringing up families of four and five children on twenty- 
five hundred a year or less, to the lowly and dark places. 
There’s your material for a musical America! And it’s the 
best of material, too, much of it from old music-loving 
Europe, where even in poverty the people love art and love 
song, and, somehow or other, have always had art; not 
always the best, but their own, art they had made them- 
selves, songs that they made. When they come here, all 
that stops. They work in factories, and after a long time 
some few of them make money, get fine clothes; but of 
money there seems never enough here, and there is no music 
for them any more. It is only the rare genius among them 
who may, by hook or by crook, win the generous attention 
of some wealthy patron. The mass of the people, the good 
brown earth from which talent and genius grows, remains 
unfertilized by musical education.” 

Mary Lord Mason was evidently deeply impressed 
by the remarks of her neighbor “with his slight for- 
eign accent.” People in America are always deeply 
impressed when anybody with a slight foreign accent 
talks to them about music. She conceded at once 
that no nation could be made musical from the top 
down. “If only the wealthy and the fashionable are 
to enjoy art, it will never be an indigenous art they 
will enjoy.” . 

“No; unless the humble people know and love art 
in America, my friend is quite right in thinking that 
we must always be importers of art and artists.” 

Three solutions are proposed by the writer in the 
Outlook; “First, music study in our public schools. 
Second, music study in the settlement schools. 
Third, inexpensive; or in some few cases even free, 
choruses, concerts and operas.” 

Of these three she decides that the neighborhood 
school is the most important, and says: 

The people, the common people, not the musical geniuses 
alone (who can always secure training when worthy of it 
from generous friends or patrons), must know and under- 
stand the value of music. By nature and inheritance these 
people love music, but the habit of indulging the enjoyment 
of music dies out rapidly in the non-art-practicing environ- 
ment in which they must live. here in America. 

That, as has already been ‘said, is the common 
opinion, But when you compare such statements 
with conditions in Europe during the epochs when 
the great masters, the greatest of all masters, were 
taking their first steps towards a musical career, you 
soon discover that it is a purely American invention, 
and directly in line with the ideas of slip-shod edu- 
cation, smattering, which is so vigorously condemned 
in the recent report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 

Furthermore, this idea that the people of Europe 
are musical, in the sense that any large proportion 
of them know anything of music, or ever perform 
music or attend musical performances, is the veriest 
nonsense, and a hundred, two hundred years ago, 
when the great music of the world was being made, 
such a statement would have been still greater non- 
sense, 

Certainly Europe is musical, but the average Euro- 
pean knows nothing and cares nothing about music. 
The music of the average German small town con- 
sists of what takes place in the church (little 
enough), the town band (a joke), and the male 
chorus (also a joke). Ludwig Thuille, of whom we 
had the honor of being a pupil, told us that in his 
native town there was no music except what was 
made by a few amateurs, that he heard no music 
worth speaking of when a boy, and that he had to 
figure out the principles of harmony and counter- 
point for himself. 

But the point is that it was decided that he should 
be a musician and he specialized from the beginning. 
He did not suffer from the sort of thing that the Car- 
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negie report characterizes as having made “soft and 
flabby the general conception of our people as to 
what kind of skill” is necessary to success in any 
trade in which one must specialize to win even mod- 
erate success. 

Our whole American idea of making a musical 
nation is bad, and our whole conception of free con- 
certs, cheap, second-rate schools, etc., is dangerous 
in the extreme. In a statement made quite recently 
we disclosed the fact that the music degree was being 
given in some American schools and colleges on 
credits received for other studies; and it is a fact 
that some schools of music make a high school 
diploma a requisite of admission. 

In the Akademie der Tonkunst in Munich, where 
Thuille was the director, there could hardly have 
been any such regulations, There were boys there 
ten or twelve years old who could play music of the 
most difficult sort, could sing excellently at sight, 
could write more than elementary harmony, yet they 
were not thought to be more than ordinarily gifted, 
but turned out to be, no doubt, just the sort of excel- 
lent orchestra players who come to us from Europe 
and make up the bulk of our American orchestras. 

America is wasting millions on this nonsensical 
effort to “make America musical,” and is succeeding 
in making America, musically speaking, a nation of 
second-raters and amateurs. When it comes to the 
rub of filling the seats in our orchestras, a real test 
of musicianship, we have to go abroad to get players, 
not, as is so often alleged, because our American 
players do not have routine, but because they are not 
good enough musicians. How many American play- 
ers leave the studios with ability sufficient to read at 
sight even an average orchestra part to say nothing 
of the excessively difficult ones? Take the orchestra 
parts of, for instance, The Flying Dutchman over- 
ture, the concert selection from Die Walkiire, or 
Liszt’s Battle of the Huns, around among the studios 
and see how many of the students can play the parts 
at sight—or even play them after study! 

A nation is not made musical through the education 
of audiences or amateurs. It is made musical solely 
and only by the superlative education of the few. A 
man “with a slight foreign accent” for whom we have 
the greatest respect, for he happens to be not only a 
first rate musician but a man of culture as well, said 
to us not long ago: “The trouble with Americans is 
that they do not want to be musicians. There are no 
students. Too many dabblers, They study here for 


a little while, and then go abroad for a year and think 


they know it all.” 

Is that true or is it not? Ask yourself. Ask your- 
self how much real talent, talent of the highest order, 
is going to waste, and has gone to waste in America, 
because we have not yet succeeded in making our 
young people understand how difficult the art is, how 
much there is to be learned, how impossible it is to 
get by with a bluff. 

We talk about having no conductors. Very well, 
where are our conductors? Suppose the foreign 
conductors were all to drop out tomorrow, who 
would fill their places among the native born Ameri- 
cans? How many of our American born musicians 
know the scores as they should? 

“Ah!” you will say. “But the foreign conductors 
learned the scores by conducting them. They had 
opportunity.” Not always. We had a friend in Ger- 
many who, at twenty, knew the scores of thirty 
operas. He could play large portions of them from 
memory and sing or whistle or hum the voice parts. 
When there was a competition for conductor of a 
small town opera he got the job because he was ready 
—yet most of these operas he had never heard. He 
learned them from piano scores which he got from 
the library, and from orchestra scores which he con- 
sulted at the library. And he did it without a teacher, 
his piano lessons having been brief because of the 
poverty of his parents. . 

Opportunity? What opportunity had he? What 
opportunity had the thousands of others who have 
made the backbone of musical Europe? They had 
little enough or none at all. But they had something 
far better: they had fathers and mothers who, like 
Beethoven’s father, understood the necessity of the 
hard, steady grind, and carried around a big stick to 
see that it was a daily affair with no shirking. 

What America needs more than anything else, 
musically speaking, is a class of parents who will 
recognize music as a decidedly advantageous profes- 
sion for the boys to enter. Not society, parlor, musi- 
cians—not the outcome of foolish, romantic ideals— 
but just a prosaic way of making a living. Even 
newcomers from Continental Europe seem to see 
greater opportunities in other fields in America. 
Even musicians are not educating their sons to be 
musicians to any very great extent. From that 
source we are not likely to get any American Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Brahms, Strauss and so 
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on, whose fathers were musicians, not immediately 
at least. When, as time advances, other opportuni- 
ties are less and musical opportunities are more, par- 
ents will drive their children to music, force them 
to observe first and foremost their musical practice to 
the exclusion of all else. Then we will have enough 
American musicians to begin to talk about America 
being musical. 


~ 
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ARE THEY DEAD? 


The following was written by Rene Devries for 
one of his regular contributions from Chicago; but 
as it can be equally well applied to some other cities, 
it was transferred to this department. Says Mr. 
Devries : 

“Many Chicago music teachers are little known 
outside their own community. This is, no doubt, due 
to two reasons—one a lack of ambition, the other 
the lack of advertising. What is paramount in the 
make-up of many Chicago music teachers is self- 
satisfaction and that satisfaction probably is due to 
the fact that the majority of teachers here are busy. 
There are probably more music pupils in Chicago 
than in any other city in America. The teachers are 
busy, but many are barely making a living. They 
do not charge half as much as they could if they had 
a little more ambition and were just a little better 
known. 

“This thought came to mind when attending sev- 
eral concerts on a recent Sunday. The lack of sup- 
port Chicago musicians, and especially teachers, give 
to matters pertaining to music is, to say the least, 
appalling. Chicago musicians object to importa- 
tions, but they stay idle while others are making the 
best of their musical life. Why should a pupil have 
faith in a teacher who never goes to a recital, who 
does not attend symphony concerts, who never buys 
a ticket for the opera? What has that teacher to 
give his pupils? His own conception or that of the 
teachers with whom he studied? Very feeble assets 
are these unless the teacher himself has made a big 
name for himself, and in that case, nine times out 
of ten, he attends concerts or recitals or perform- 
ances given by others, as by doing so he develops 
his own knowledge. When some of his pupils ask 
why such and such singer or such and such instru- 
mentalist does such and such a thing in such and 
such way, he will know what they are talking about 
and how to answer the questions. (Let it be said 
here that many stars do things which can be criti- 
cized, and generally the bad things they do are the 
ones the students copy, while they neglect the good 
points.) For some reason or other it is always 
easier to detect bad things than good ones, and it is 
for the teacher to point out good from bad to the 
student; but if the teacher does not know what a 
student is talking about, how can he explain intelli- 
gently why Mme. Z. in her recital was wrong in 
taking breath at such and such a place; why Mr. 
E. took such and such tempo instead of the one 
the student has been accustomed to hear; and so on 
and so forth? 

“The year is still very young; Chicago musicians 
should attend concerts also for another reason—that 
of advertising themselves, if not nationally, at least 
locally. There are many kinds of publicity, but 
though some are better than others, the worst of all 
is the lack of it. If a teacher is seen at a concert, 
students will say rightly: ‘He is willing to learn 
something from someone else. He must be a good 
man. He keeps abreast of the times. He is just as 
much at home when discussing the modern com- 
poser as the classics.’ Then, too, being seen, he will 
refresh the memory of many a pupil who intended 
to study with him and who, seeing him at a concert, 
makes up his mind to call on him the following day. 
To be successful, one must be in the public eye and 
mind. Nothing is worse for a music teacher than 
oblivion. It would be foolish to write at this time 
of other publicity that brings big results to the 
teacher, as in so doing, readers would think that this 
writer was advertising his own wares. Yet, once in 
a while Chicago musicians must be told that they 
must wake up, and though this city is surely one of 
the musical centers of the world, its exalted position 
has not been attained by the publicity given the city 
by the majority of its musicians, but only by a com- 
parative few. 

“The writer believes that the schools of Chicago 
that advertise in the Musicat Courter and the music 
teachers whose names are to be found in the adver-~ 
tising columns of this paper, besides the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, and the four leading managers of this city, 
have done more to bring Chicago to the front as a 
musical center than those forty-five hundred music 
teachers who are apparently satisfied with themselves 
since they make no effort whatsoever to support 
music, which is supporting them.” 
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: MUSICAL 
VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


The critic of the New York Evening Journal 
writes about MacDowell’s Norse sonata done at a re- 
cent piano recital: “The reviewer didn’t wait to hear 
it. He is an unshaken believer in MacDowell’s 
music as something consistently to run away from; 
he finds in it nothing but Liszt and water, and the 
Lord knows that Liszt undiluted is bad enough.” In 
the same column the Journal critic goes on, about a 
violinist: “She next came to the Ernst concerto, 
which this reviewer long ago put on his list of the 
unendurable. Perhaps her finger work improved, 
but Ernst prevented one from finding out.” At any 
the Journal critic, like the monkey at the Zoo, 
bit on a match, knows what he doesn’t like. 

| a ee 
The man with a song in his heart often has a frog 


rate, 
when he 


in his throat. 
eee 

An artist with no money has one distinct advantage 

no manager points out to him that the country 1s 
waiting for his especial kind of art. 

nrnre*e 

Some artists think they are great merely because 
they are able to detect the shortcomings of their col- 
leagues. They forget that the system works both 
ways. 

nee 

Day by day mechanical pianos are growing better 

and better but mechanical pianists remain the same. 
nee, 
Dear Variations, 

Not so long ago in a performance of Carmen in the 
Royal Opera at Stockholm, several Spanish dancers were 
imported from Spain by an ambitious stage director wish- 
ing to give his Carmen a genuine Iberian flavor. Recently 
in Cologne they engaged professional wrestlers for a Strauss 
opera. Now it is up to New York. Perhaps Mr. Gatti 
may be able to make a deal with Mr. Tex Rickard whereby 
he can acquire a few of his professional mermaids of the 
Madison Square Garden for the next performance of Rhein- 


gold at the Metropolitan. A. Q. 
nme 


P, J. Flanagan, of Washington, D. C., sent in a 
communication severely criticizing what he consid- 
ered anti-Catholic sentiment in the Harry B. Loeb 
piece of verse printed in this column some weeks 
ago, We submitted the letter to Mr. Loeb who has 
answered it at length. If Mr. Flanagan would be 
good enough to forward his address we shall be glad 
to let him have Mr, Loeb’s reply. We saw nothing 
in the latter’s poem, by the way, that could be inter- 
preted as religious bias or propaganda. 

ner ese 

Critic Korngold, of Vienna, is not having every- 
thing his own way in his controversy with Moriz 
Rosenthal, At various times Leschetizky, Godow- 
sky, Rosenthal and other artists had protested to the 
editor of the Neue Frei Presse of Vienna against the 
kind of criticism written by Korngold, and an action 
was brought against Korngold in the courts. Korn- 
gold recanted and apologized, but the court decided 
that the case should go through. It is to come be- 
fore the courts next April, when Rosenthal hopes to 
show that he has been slandered. 

nme, 

Rosenthal, meanwhile, continues to remain in good 
humor and to scatter bon mots. During a dinner in 
London last month he said that the finest of all the 
Mozart piano concertos is Beethoven’s No. 1. He 
remarked about a certain disagreeable person, that 
“he gained on less acquaintance.” After the dinner 
Rosenthal played some Brahms for the company, 
and Lady X. raved about the performance and the 
composer, whom she considered “head and shoulders 
above Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Wagner, Schubert, 
Schumann, and all the other great masters.” Rosen- 
thal replied: “Once upon a time all the birds had a 
competition to see who could fly highest. The eagle 
went up and up and up till he could go no higher and 
was about to consider himself the victor, when a 
little sparrow which had been riding on the eagle’s 
back flew up above the eagle a few yards and claimed 
the prize. Well, Brahms, like the sparrow, flew up 
as high as the eagle Beethoven could carry him, and 
then jumped off and flew down.” 

ere 
Los Angeles, February 18, 1923. 
My dear Leonard Liebling, 

You will be amused at this incident which befell me 
this week at Fresno, where I was playing a “split” on the 
Orpheum Circuit. I wanted to get out of “vaudeville vibra- 
tions” and so went into the local music house—they sell 
Steinways, too!—and asked for the Musica Courter. 


“On the records?” asked the clerk! 
This is on a par with a lady schoolteacher who tapped 


me on the back, during a performance of Faust, when I 


was playing in the pit, and asked (at the end of the third 
act in English), “Whom does the gentleman in red repre- 
sent ?” 
Cordially, 
MARGERY 
s F 


The average opera tenor’s favorite note is the 
banknote. His favorite selection is what he orders 
to eat. His favorite piece is to give the conductor 
a piece of his mind, His favorite instrument is the 
atomizer. His favorite composer is sleep. His 
favorite role is the one he can take away from his 
rival. His favorite picture is in the looking glass. 
His favorite author is the critic who writes best about 
him. His favorite sport is splitting the rafters. His 
favorite letter is I. His favorite view is an inter- 
view. His favorite language is any language except 
english. 


Morrison. 


nere 


the name of the Schubert song is 
but Du bist die Ruh! 
memes 


“We will,” says the Musical Mirror, London, “say 
this for the free ticket individuals at concerts—they 
may not be objects of admiration, but they do keep 
quiet, and they have even been known to applaud 
in the right place.” Why not classify the musical 
jokes like vintages of wine, according to the year 
which produced them? For instance, here is a joke 
which, while perhaps not newly born, has all the 
fresh, freshness and sparkle of the best years—say 
1904 or 1911: 

“Overheard in amateur orchestra of a Yorkshire 
choral society, double bass player, to friend, just be- 
fore commencing to play Lift Up Your Heads, from 
The Messiah: ‘Pass me th’ rosin, Jack, and we'll 
soon show ’em who's King o’ Glory!’ ” 

Then out of the same issue of the above named 
paper, there is this joke, which did not belong to one 
of the best years even though it may date back to, let 
us say, 1876: “ ‘And how many instruments will you 
furnish for the music?’ asked Mr. Newrich. Musi- 
cian: “Two first violins, two second violins, and 
‘I beg your pardon,’ interrupted Mr. Newrich, 
hlandly. ‘No seconds, if you please. I can afford to 
pay for all firsts.’ ” 

Right on the same page there comes this one: 
“Proud Mother: ‘Have you heard my daughter sing, 
Mr. Jones? Jones: ‘Oh, yes, madam—lI live only 
two streets away ig 

That joke was started in the spring of 1632 and 
shows its remarkable vitality by bobbing up again 
three centuries later, minus only ten years. 

| a ad 


No, Gretchen, 
not Du bist die Ruhr, 


A spirited German writes from Frankfurt: “In 
spite of all, | remain cheerful and never allow the 
sun to set in my heart. If the moon does occasionally 
peep forth it is only an intermezzo—a_ sort of 
Moonlight Sonata in C sharp minor.” 

RnRre 


\t the Petrouschka Restaurant, run by 
Geneen and Bauer, the decorations are distinctive, 
the food is excellent, and the Russian cabaret is 
glorious. One of the big hits every evening is H. O. 
Osgood’s Petrouschka, a song with a remarkably 
catchy lilt that gets encore after encore as delivered 
by the fetching soloist and rousing chorus. The song 
(published by Ricordi) is sure to be one of the 
season’s best successes in the field of popular tunes. 

mre”, 


Don’t miss Barbara Kemp and Michael Bohnen in 
Mona Lisa. They. do several scenes that combine all 
the perverse romance of Salome with the sublimated 
agonies of Tosca. However, histrionic and singing 
skill makes art of the situations. These two vocal 
actors are the greatest thrill that has come to the 
Metropolitan in recent years. 

nme 


The boundaries of musical expression are un- 
limited, from Montemezzi’s The Love of Three 
Kings to Kreymborg’s Ragpicker Love. 

nrme*e 

And yet, while we have Grieg’s In the Morning, 
Schumann’s At Night, the new waltz Three O’Clock 
in the Morning, and any number of compositions that 
depict sunrise, midnight, and even twilight, no one 
has celebrated the noon hour in music. Why the dis- 
crimination ? 


Messrs. 


nene*e 


The original score of Home, Sweet Home is said 
to be for sale, and that leads one to wonder why our 
concert sopranos have banned it as an encore num- 
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ber. Perhaps the title sounds strange to modern 
American audiences. 
Z 
The brilliance of Beta Ceti, the well known star, is 
causing a nightly furor all over the world. Lest 
some musical performers and their managers grow 
nervous it should be added that Beta is an astrono- 
mical star and not likely to interfere with next sea- 
son’s bookings. 
2mre 
The Morning Telegraph says that it can remember 
when grand juries performed without the aid af an 
orchestra, 
ene 
Everybody is celebrating the discovery of Tutankh- 
amen and we never have smoked more Egyptian 
cigarettes than since Howard Carter sent out the glad 
news to a palpitant world. Dressmakers, furniture 
dealers, gem setters, glove manufacturers all are plan- 
ning their new output on the ancient Egyptian designs 
found in the tomb. Everything is to be Egyptian 
next winter. Gatti-Casazza, always in the mode 
musically, should arrange at once for a special series 
of Aida performances, with the tomb an authentic 
duplicate of Tutankhamen’s. 
eee 
This is what that precise and powerful poetess, 
Sara Teasdale, thinks of the whole business, under 
the title of Egyptian Kings Were Buried (Evening 
Post Literary Review) : 
Egyptian kings were buried 
With all their golden gear, 
Cup and chest and chariot, 
Couch and battle-spear. 


Centuries of solid night 
Pass them as an hour goes by; 
When the chamber is unsealed 
The gold looks gayly at the sky. 


But when the kingly body lies 
Like a bit of blackened leather ; 

All the wrappings round the king 
Cannot keep his bones together, 


All the unguents and the spice, 
All the power of pride or tears 
Cannot keep the human body 
Past its few small years. 
ae 
In the same sheet was another extremely precise 
poem we liked, from L. A. G, Strong’s Dublin Days: 
THE BREWER’S MAN 
Have | a wife? Bedam I have! 
But we was badly mated; 
I hit her a great clout one night, 
. And now we're separated. 
And mornin’s going to my work 
I meets her on the quay; 
‘Good mornin’ to ye, ma’am,” 
“To hell with ye,” says she. 
nere*e 
Mme. Jeritza denies indignantly that she is to do 
any stage fall at her forthcoming concert appearances 
on tour or that she intends to sing The Angel’s 
Serenade lying on her back and looking up at the 
ceiling. 


says I; 


RnRre*e 
Del Papa, Papalardo, Pappi, Daddi, Popper, and 
Peer Gynt long ago should have made up the pro- 
gram of a Pop concert. 
ere 
With Mme, Ganna Walska singing is the means to 
an end. 
ere 
A concert in Troy, N. Y., was heard in New 
Zealand. That’s nothing. Every Heifetz, Elman, 
Chaliapin and Rachmaninoff performance at Carne- 
gie Hall is heard by half of New Russia. 
ere 
A jazz band performed at a New Jersey poorhouse 
for the aged last week, and the conductor was im- 
mensely flattered at the success until his trombonist 
told him that the larger number of the hearers were 
not shimmying but had the palsy. 
2 
Now that the Juilliard Fund is ready for the appli- 
cations of needy music students, how would you like 
to be Dr. Noble and have to face all the mothers of 
the boys and girls, would-be Galli-Curcis, Paderew- 
skis and Kreislers who are refused assistance ? 
nre 
The occupation of West Thirty-fourth Street by 
the German opera company seems to be a success 
and the Americans are making payments promptly. 
menRre 
Mona Liza and Gatti-Casazza both were smiling at 
about the same time at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Thursday evening. 
hd bad 
The smile and the opera won’t come off for a long 
time, either, LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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CHICAGO THE SUMMER MUSICAL 
CENTER 

With Chicagoans and suburbanites organizing to 
increase the guarantee fund for the Ravinia Opera 
Company in order that concerts and opera may be 
given on a larger scale than ever and to co-operate 
with Louis Eckstein, president of the Ravinia Com- 
pany, and his associates, the little village, whose name 
is known all over the musical world, will again be 
the center of summer musical attractions. With 
Ravinia in full blaze of glory and Chicago’s big 
schools bringing to the city teachers of international 
fame, as a summer musical mecca Chicago today 
stands aloof. 

The summer master school of the American Con- 
servatory was given much space in these columns a 
few weeks ago when it was mentioned that to the 
very strong regular faculty would be added for the 
summer term such famous masters as Josef Lhe- 
vinne, William S. Brady, Delia Valeri and George 
H. Gartlan. The Bush Conservatory, of which Ken- 
neth M. Bradley is president and Edgar A. Nelson 
vice-president, has assembled a great faculty of over 
ninety teachers, many having international reputa- 
tions, and Otakar Sevcik, the world renowned teach- 
er of Kubelik, Kocian and Morini, already teaching 
exclusively at the school, will bring to Chicago many 
violin teachers during the summer months desirous 
of studying during their vacation with this great 
master. Carl D. Kinsey, general manager of the 
Chicago Musical College, and probably the originator 
of summer master schools in Chicago, has again 
a formidable list from which the large clien- 
tele may choose to. study. <As-° for guest 
teachers, the Chicago Musical College offers 
Prof. Leopold Auer, master violin instructor ; Oscar 
Saenger, celebrated vocal instructor and operatic 
coach; Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, master pianist and 
instructor ; Herbert Witherspoon, famous singer and 
teacher ; Percy Rector Stephens, notable vocal teach- 
er; Leon Sametini, renowned violinist and teacher ; 
Florence Hinkle, distinguished vocal teacher and one 
of America’s foremost sopranos, and Clarence Eddy, 
dean of American organists. To that list could be 
added also the names of some of the regular teachers 
such as Felix Borowski, president of the school and 
teacher of harmony, composition, counterpoint, canon 
and fugue; Edward Collins, the popular American 
pianist and teacher; Dr. Fery Lulek, the eminent 
voice teacher, and seventy-five others whose names 
are well known throughout the Middle West. 

The Glenn Dillard Gunn School, directed by Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, well known pianist, critic and peda- 
gogue, will soon have some announcements to make 
besides those already given out to the effect that Lee 
Pattison, the distinguished pianist and team-mate of 
Guy Maier of piano-duet fame, Will teach at the 
school; and Father Finn, an international figure, has 
been secured for the summer term at the Gunn 
School. The Columbia School of Music, the Knup- 
fer Studios (a school of music), the serious and very 
progressive Mary Wood Chase School of Musical 
Arts, the Lyceum Arts Conservatory, the Sherwood 
School of Music with its innumerable branches, the 
Chicago College of Musie (a school that has leaped 
into great popularity in the last few years and which 
has made a specialty of bringing youngsters before 
the public, all have something special to offer the 
music students who desire to go to Chicago this sum- 
mer. Added to this formidable array of world re- 
nowned musicians who will go to Chicago, many of 
the resident teachers will remain in town to accom- 
modate their big clientele, as Chicago during the sum- 
mer months boasts of harboring more music students 
than any two cities on this continent—and this in- 
cluding New York, by the way. To give the names 
of all the distinguished teachers who will hold master 
classes in Chicago this summer would take too long. 
The point taken is that Chicago will harbor this sea- 
son more students than ever before, that the schools 
will be crowded, and the private studios as well will 
be filled with students eager to go to a city which has 
so much to offer during the summer months. 

R. D. 
——_@——_ 
OLIN GETS HIS BASE 

Olin Downes, in his Sunday column in the Boston 
Post, recently indulged in a little airy persiflage at the 
expense of some things in New York. Said Mr. 
Downes: 

In New York, at the Metropolitan, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
stirred in his sleep and revived last Friday the William Tell 
of Rossini. What, we wonder, will be his next exhumation? 
Not improperly the grave and reverend signors of the New 
York press found the opera dull. It is dull; for once they 
were right in New York, and here’s the amusing thing about 
it. Rossini, as Mr. Aldrich reminds us in the Times, worked 
six months on William Tell, worked seriously and like the 
dickens. On the Barber of Seville, “that immortal piece of 
persiflage” (we here quote Mr. Aldrich), he worked thirteen 
days, and today the living opera is the Barber, while it is 
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probable that only a musical reactionary of the type of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza would in this day and age have spent 
the forces of the Metropolitan Opera Company on reviving 
the “serious” music-drama. 

We've been wanting to go to New York for some weeks 
and see a real good, unhackneyed opera. They can produce 
them at the Metropolitan, and sometimes do. But what the 
devil! If we go over there tonight we’d see Romeo and 
Juliet—Ball one. If we go tomorrow night we'd have to 
sit through the inconsequential Lorelei—it is inconsequential, 
even if the composer is an Italian.—Ball two. On Wednes- 
day afternoon it will be Tosca. No, thank you.—Ball three. 

Well, there’s Wednesday at 8 :15—Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutte. Yes, we'd like to, but we can’t be in New York on 
Wednesday.—Strike one. On Thursday Ernani, Friday 
Thais. No, sir, not even with Marie Jeritza in the title 
role! The batter takes his base. 

es 


CONCERTED EFFORT NEEDED 

The appended letter, addressed by Lucile M. Lyons 
to the National Federation of Music Clubs, of which 
she is the president, and printed in the Official Bul- 
letin, makes an appeal for united effort that will be 
widely appreciated. What Mrs. Lyons says of the 
necessity of concentrated and united effort is true 
not only of this school problem, but also it is true 
of every problem that confronts music in America; 
it is true not only as it applies to the federated clubs, 
but also in its application to all American music 
lovers and musicians. 


As our work progresses, I am more and more impressed 
with the importance of the music club as a factor in the 
development of the ideal community life, and I am corre 
spondingly impressed with the great power we have within 
the National Federation for the musical development of 
America. As I hear and see what many of our music 
clubs are doing in their own localities and how they are 
making their influence felt even without realizing it, I am 
fired with new zeal when | visualize the results of a music 
club in every community in America and all these clubs 
functioning as some of them are functioning now, For 
here, in part, lies the reason for some weakness in the gen- 
eral scheme of things at present. 

This message is not intended as a complaint but rather 
as a diagnosis, for we are forced to admit that a goodly 
number of our clubs are not functioning properly and so our 
beautiful vision is marred. Some of them are self-satisfied 
and do not wish to be disturbed in the even tenor of their 
way—some of them are discouraged and feel that their 
efforts are not appreciated or are not worth while and 
still others are failing to function simply because they do 
not realize the necessity for action. 

I have had occasion lately to focus my attention on the 
problem of music in the public schools, and I find that we 
are far from making the progress we so desire, in spite of 
the fact that we have urged our clubs to put their shoulders 
to this particular wheel and give a good strong push, | 
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find that in many places they are not yet awake to the 
situation. Members of school boards have said to me: 
“We are willing to do what the public wants,” and yet they 
have paid no attention to music because they claim they 
have had no demand for it. This, in spite of the fact that 
some of these places boast of one or more strong music 
clubs, and that these music clubs could certainly create the 
demand and mould public opinnion, if they felt it their duty 
to do so. Have you brought this matter to the attention of 
your school boards? Have you talked with them about it? 
Have you asked your parent-teacher clubs to join you in 
the demand for recognition of music for your children and 
their children? Are we really in earnest about this thing 
or have we been “just talking”? If we are in earnest, then 
it behooves us to bestir ourselves, for some people are 
already beginning to doubt our sincerity. 
= AO 

EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES APPROVED 

Gaylord Yost has the courtesy to write us a com- 
mendation of Mr. Patterson’s articles on Instru- 
mentation, now appearing in the Musica. Courter. 
Mr. Yost, addressing Mr. Patterson personally, says: 
“I take this opportunity of felicitating you on your 
articles that have been running in the Musica 
Courter from time to time. Especially fine is the 
present series on orchestration. | 

Eugen Putnam says: “I like your work now ap- 
pearing in the Musicat Courter on orchestration. 
You have the gift of imparting your knowledge and 
ripe experience in a way that is most interesting and 
easily understood. Your articles are never vague nor 
groping, but have in them the light of truth that 
blazes like the noonday sun. Your writing carries 
such conviction in its lucid, logical style—so different 
from the average stumbling writer on musical sub- 
jects—that you ought to be a recognized authority 
in the musical world during the next generation or 
so, as well as a leader and moulder of musical 
thought. You see 1 am a real admirer of your de- 
ductions, and your wonderful common sense.” 

Ralph C. Sloane, director of the department of 
public school music, De Pauw University School of 
Music, Greencastle, Ind., writes tinder date of Feb- 
ruary 8 as follows: “Commencing with your issue of 
January 4, you started a series of articles on Practical 
Instrumentation for School, Popular and Symphony 
Orchestras, by Frank Patterson. Consider them very 
fine and if available in book form would like to know 
where | can purchase same. Would consider using 
this book as a text to be used in my department. 

“Thanking you for this informition, | am, sincere- 
ly (signed) Ralph C. Sloane.” 





MUSICAL LIFE NOT DISTURBED IN RUHR VALLEY 


Several Novelties Produced—Professional Wrestlers for Opera 


Cologne, February 9 ~There is an old Roman saying, 
“inter arma muse tacent,’ which means that the alarm of 
war is fatal to art. But in spite of the fact that the Rhine- 
land is occupied by thousands of French and Belgian 
troops, the disturbance of musical life has been almost 
negligible. One might imagine, perhaps, that concerts, if 
for nothing else than patriotic reasons, would be confined 
only to German music, But not at all! Cologne has had a 
memorial concert commemorating the 100th anniversary of a 
Belgian composer, César Franck; a Roumanian pianist, 
Theophil Demetriescu, has given a recital devoted exclu 
sively to the works of an Italian, Busoni, and an English 
singer, Margaret Valdi, incidentally not yet ready, vocally 
speaking, for public appearances, has sung a number of 
unfamiliar English songs. So much for the foreign artists 


New Works Have First PERFORMANCES. 


In so far as the Ruhr Valley is concerned, native artists 
have been even more active. In the regular Gtirzenich 
Concerts, Hermann Abendroth conducted the new Sprech 
sinfonie, Called to Death, by Gerhard von Keussler, which 
recently had its first performance anywhere in Breslau. The 
work which requires more than an hour and a half for per- 
formance, contains some beautiful discourses on love and 
death. Death is characterized by a toll collector who, be 
fore allowing any one to pass, insists on his paying the 
toll—which is death. While the music reveals a cultivated 
mind, the rhythmic movement lacks variety, and the melodic 
line wanders promiscuously from instrument to instrument 
in a manner resembling the music dramas of Max von 
Schillings. Often, too, the declamation is covered by too 
thick an accompaniment in the orchestra. Only in the two 
intermezzi, Confession and Funeral March, is the orchestra 
heard alone. Many persons, not having texts, found the 
work monotonous and soon left the hall. 

Two other new works, by Josef Rosenstock and Heinrich 
Lemmacher, were more successful. Rosenstock’s symphonic 
piano concerto which he conducts himself, met with a cordial 
reception. It has moments of genuine pathos as well as 
some which sparkle with brilliance. The work effectively 
orchestrated, is also pianistically grateful, and fully merited 
its distinct success. 

Cordially received, too, was the 29th Psalm of the Cologne 
composer Lemmacher, also heard here for the first time. It 
is well written both in the choral and orchestra parts, the 
fugue in the last movement being especially noteworthy. 


Activity IN Dirrerent CItTIKs. 


This premiere, by the way, took place’ in Solingen, the 
center of the Rhineland steel industry. Other cities in the 
Ruhr region are continuing their interest in mtusic as well. 
For instance in Hagen, near Essen, a monster concert 
hall, work on which has extended over a period of ten 
years, is soon to he dedicated with a performance of Beetho- 
ven’s ninth symphony. Then Bonn, the headquarters of the 
French staff, has heard the first per formance of three or- 


chestral pieces—Prelude, Scherzo and E legy, by Max Anton; 
Bochum, the objective of the French invasion, has heard 
Von Keussler’s Oriental Fantasy; and in Elberfeld, also 
near Essen, a first hearing was given to a set of three 
orchestral pieces entitled Loneliness, by Hans Herwig, a 
young composer of undoubted talent. 

WrestLers For Strauss Opera, 

Practically all concerts have been proceeding in a normal 
way even when concerts were sometimes threatened by solo 
ists being delayed or hindered in reaching the scene of the 
concert by irregular train service. Local talent, by being 
quickly substituted, was invariably able to save the day 
or mostly night. And speaking of local talent, recalls a 
ag performance in Cologne of The Legend of Joseph, 
by Richard Strauss, in which, to add realism to the wrestling 
scene, professional wrestlers were engaged. One cannot but 
wonder whether this was meant to be a conscientious carry- 
ing out of the spirit of the text, or rather a subtle way in 
which to gain a bit of publicity for Richard’s opera. 

Dr. HERMANN UNGeR. 


Baltimore Discovers Eleven-Year-Old Piano 
Prodigy 

saltimore, Md., February 21.—Shuro Cherkassky, an 
eleven-year-old boy, here but three weeks from Russia, 
has caused a veritable furore among the few who have 
been privileged to hear him play the piano. Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Institute; Frederick Huber, 
municipal director of music and manager of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, and others are equally enthusiastic. 
Mr. Huber has consented to act as manager for the prodigy, 
who will make his first public appearance in America in 
this city, March 3. 

Not only is his technic amazing, but he plays with all 
the assurance and refinement that one rightly expects from 
a great artist. His first teacher was his mother, herself 
a graduate of the Russian Imperial Conservatory of Music 
in Petrograd and a pianist of considerable reputation. She 
not only acted as instructor but also during the first years 
was always at the piano with him during practice. The 
refinement due to her constant care is always manifest in 
the boy’s playing. Besides the thorough instruction from 
his mother, he was helped by Cheretsky Geshelin, a Euro 
pean concert artist, and Calka, the director of the Public 
Conservatory of Music in Odessa, which was the boy's 
home. Later Prof. Molishefsky, of the Odessa Imperial 
Conservatory of Music, taught him harmony. A number of 
original compositions will be included on his first recital 
program. 

The boy and his parents suffered all the privations of 
the average person in Russia. They admitted that they 
had burned and sold all their furniture to keep from 
freezing. With much difficulty they got out of Russia and 
came to relatives in this city. 
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Arranging from Piano Score 


The point to be emphasized is this: That absolutely no attention is paid 
in the orchestra to the complex counterpoint of the solo voices. What disso- 
nances occur simply occur. They are not avoided. No attempt is made to avoid 
them, but the basic harmony and leading melody are extremely simple and 
extremely clear. 

This is the principle—and by the modernists it has been grossly exag- 
gerated. They have not, perhaps, gone too far. We know nothing about that. 
Only the future can speak as to that point. But they have gone too fast. They 
have written such mazes of harmonies and dissonances that not only has the 
basic harmony ceased to be clear, but the melodic line as well. It is useless 
to write for the public something that the public is quite unable to comprehend. 

The question of balance, i. e., the relative loudness of the various parts, 
enters prominently into such a piece of orchestration as is found in Ex. 20. 
Will the solo voices be strong enough? Will the melody be strong enough? 
Will the rhythm on the horns be strong enough? Or will all of these essential 
elements be buried out of sight—or out of hearing? 

The answer is that the success or failure of such a passage depends en- 
tirely upon the conductor. It is his duty to bring out the essential features 
and relegate to second place the accompaniment and support. Even great com- 
posers, like, for instance, Wagner, the greatest of all, have made what must 
be considered mistakes. 

Writers of the modern German schoo] easily fall into this sort of error, 
especially in the matter of the human voice, so that one sees singers with their 
mouths open and their muscles strained, evidently shouting to the best of their 
ability, but no sound of their voices emerges from the ruck. This, of course, 
is bad. Perhaps interpretation has something to do with it. Certainly we 
know that Wagner was accused of exactly the same thing years ago, but proper 
interpretation has brought out his intentions since. It may be the same with 
these moderns. 

And from this we get an important lesson—not to be over-anxious—afraid 
of making mistakes. The greatest mistake that talent can make is that of 
producing too little or not producing at all. It may be taken as sure that 
if the work is the expression of really worth-while musical thought means will 
be found to give it a proper production. Many works must be subjected to 
revision. But—and this is no less important—no work that does not show an 
evident technical mastery will inspire conductors to give their time to it. 
For conductors realize perfectly that even the thought itself could not grow 
out of ignorance. 

The question which, in the ordinary course of things, actually confronts 
the composer is how to reduce his piano score to the best sounding orchestra 
score. Suppose, for instance, we take the opening bars of a movement from 
the Oriental Suite by Trinkaus, published by Witmark. (Ex. 21a.) 


Ex. 24a. 
Solo 


J e. 0 oo. Oat et eee, eee 


An experienced man like Trinkaus probably conceives the thing directly 
for orchestra in the first place and has the sound of it in his head, but the 
student will not find this to be the case, at least at first, and in listening to 
the orchestra he will often be puzzled as to how the thing is constructed. In 
both cases he will undoubtedly sooner or later get back to the abstract notes, 
the outline sketch of the music, irrespective of any instrumental tone. If 
he plays it at all he will play it on the piano or organ—and then proceed to 
break his head over two problems, problems that are quite distinct: first, by 
what instruments shall it be played; second, how much shall the parts be 
doubled? 

There are a dozen or more answers to the first question: strings, brass 
or wood alone; strings with brass; strings with wood; brass with wood, each 
playing the full chords, or each playing only one note of the chord. Shall 
there be mutes or not? Shall the strings play the lower octave and the wood 
the upper octave, or will some other arrangement be better? 

How Trinkaus solves the problem is shown in Ex. 21b. 

It is to be remembered that he is writing for small orchestra (very wisely 
making his music attractive to the publishers and available for theaters, hotels 
and movie houses). In addition to the instruments here shown he has trom- 
bone, drums and bass violins, but they are not needed in this passage. A 
single player plays both flute and piccolo parts, and here uses the piccolo 
(the notes here shown are the actual sound—they are written an octave lower). 
He uses the piccolo presumably because its tone, in this middle register, is 
softer than that of the flute. 

As for the rest, it is seen that the opening bars are played by muted 
cornets (trumpets)—in what follows, the staccato bass is played by the bassoon, 
two horns and the cellos. The score appears to be complete without the piano. 


Ex. 21b. 


Piccolo 


2 cornets with metal mutes 


Strings 


Another example from the pen of the same writer is given in order to 
show what he does with an arpeggio—always easy (and prominent) in piano 
music, but difficult for the orchestra, (Ex. 22a.) 


Ex. 22a. 
€ 


Piano Solo. d 


Such problems are solved in many different ways—very frequently the 
arpeggio is omitted altogether, something else being substituted for it. And, 
similarly, arpeggios are frequently added in piano arrangements from orchestra 
scores, so as to represent the sustained tone of the orchestra. 

In this example there is almost no instrument in the small orchestra which 
will play all of these notes. The cello might, but the upper notes would be 
difficult, being almost two octaves above the highest open string. The viola 
might play all but the first note, the low G, but the high notes would also be 
difficult for the viola (i. e., for players in small orchestras). The violins have 
not the lower notes, but might be used, it being not uncommon to join together 
such a passage, starting on the cello and then rushing up on the violin. The 
arranger in this case prefers the clarinet, which can very easily play all but 
the lowest note. The cello gives it a strong start, playing not the first note 
alone, but the first three notes. (Ex. 22b.) 


Ex. 22b. 
Ob. 
Fi. 








It will be noted that the tympani (kettle drums) support the bass. The 
wood and horns form a complete picture, except the last note of the melody, 
omitted in the flute because, perhaps, of the soft quality desired. The brass 
is omitted. The second bar of this example should be carefully examined. 
The oboe is placed above the flute—the space between the flute and the sus- 
tained second clarinet is more than an octave, being filled in by the second 


violin—the fifth above the bass is held only by the horn—and the third of the 
chord, B, is finally doubled on four instruments: Cello, viola, horn and clarinet. 


[To be continued] 
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ELSA ALSEN, DEUTSCHES OPERNHAUS, BERLIN 


Tristan and Isolde 


Lilli Lehmann, Milka Ternina, Elsa Alsen! 
Those three names may now be mentioned to 
gether in speaking of great Isoldes, 

That is the amazing result of yesterday's 
matinee in the Manhattan, at which Mme, Alsen 
impersonated the anguished heroine of Tristan 
and Isolde here the first time in this country. 

That will go on record as the outstanding is- 
sue of a week crowded with musical incidents. 

More still, the new singer’s triumph is bound 
to rank as one of the most sensational individual 
achievements of the present operatic season. 

But Mme. Alsen’s thrilling impersonation so 
dominated the first and second acts and brought 
the last to so glorious a climax in the Liebestod 
that critical sensibilities, swept along as in an 
avalanche, refused to heed too closely defects 
for which this great dramatic soprano herself 
was not responsible, 

Her’s was a portrayal so compelling, so ex- 
citing, so inspiring, that the writer, overbur- 
dered with impressions never to be forgotten, 
hardly can find words at this time to express 
himself clearly. 

It was a portrayal of superb vocal power and 
eloghence—for Mme. Alsen’s voice gushed forth 
in full, vibrant, torrents of golden tone. It was 
portrayal palpitating with passion, throbbing 
with emotion, tingling with temperament, It 
was a portrayal that ran the gamut of love, 
from the tenderest yearning to a delirium of 
rapture. 

For sheer abandonment, for volcanic vehem- 
ence and frenzy, this Isolde perhaps has never 
been equalled. In the scene of the tryst, for 
instance, when Isolde waves her scarf as a 
signal Mme. Alsen was not acting, it seemed; 
she was living the part. Her wild dash up the 
steps, her feverish movements and gestures, were 
those of a woman beside herself with the fire of 
flaming anticipation. This was not illusion. 
This was reality. 

And yet with all its impetuosity, with all its 
urge of spontaneous and pulsating vitality, this 
embodiment was a beautiful artistic recreation 
wonderfully elaborated and perfected in every 
detail of declamation, in every rounding and 
shaping of the musical phrase, in every accent, 
every pause; in every modulation of facial ex- 
pression, of gesture, of posture, of pose. 

But enough for the present, to transfer, after 
such an experience to cold typewritten charac- 
ters, thoughts and feelings that tumble over one 
another in confusion, is nothing short of agon- 
izing.—Max Smith, New York American, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1923. 


“The first appearance of any new Isolde is 
an event, but the first appearance in that role 
of a singer who proves herself to be one of the 
greatest interpreters of the part ever heard in 
New York is an event of the utmost import- 
ance. Such an event was the appearance as 
Isolde of Elsa Alsen at the Manhattan Opera 
House last Saturday afternoon, for after the 
performance comments were heard on all sides 
ranging from a ‘magnificent Isolde’ to ‘next to 
Lilli Lehmann,’ and one lady even said she 
liked her better than the great Lilli, Shakes- 
yeare’s remark about comparisons may apply 
here, so that phase of the matter need not be 
pursued further; but the fact remains that deep 
as was the impression Miss Alsen made as 


ELSA ALSEN 


ES RANK WITH 
LEHMANN AS 









ISOLDE— 


Singer’s triumph declared to be one of 
most sensational achievements of season ; 


compelling and inspiring.” 


—Max Smith, New York American. 





“One of the greatest interpreters of the 
part ever heard in New York.” 


—W.H. Humiston, Brooklyn Eagle. 


Comments on Appearances in Various Cities: 


Senta, Ortrud and Bruennhilde, she eclipsed 
them all by her singing and acting of the hero- 
ine of the greatest music-drama of love and pas 
sion ever composed, From the opening of the 
curtain at the beginning of the first act—even 
though she remained motionless until the end of 
the song of the unseen sailor—until the final 
chord of the ‘Love-death,’ she riveted the at- 
tention of the listener and spectator. She fairly 
lives the part, such is the emotional power of 
her impersonation. The intensity of her acting 
of the role was intensified many-fold by the dra- 
matic way in which she used her voice; a so- 
prano of mezzo quality and great range, more 
than adequate to the demands made by the 
music. Her costuming was all in the best of 
taste; she was a traveling, or rather voyaging, 
princess in the first act, not one dressed to re 
ceive foreign ambassadors, and throughout ev- 
erything harmonized—costume, makeup, gesture 
and posture. She did not overact at all, but 
she made it evident that she was in love with 
Tristan with all the force of her strong woman's 
nature. Miss Alsen’s Isolde is one to be long 
remembered.”’ W. H. Humiston, Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


“At the Manhattan Opera House Tristan 
was repeated on Saturday afternoon, with a new 
Isolde, Elsa Alsen, whose realistic acting and 
beautiful, impassioned singing placed her on a 
level with her greatest predecessors.’’-—H. T. 
a New York Evening Post, February 26, 
923. 


“As Isolde, Elsa Alsen was wonderful.— 
Baltimore American, February 2, 19 


“The heroine of the drama, Isolde, was im- 
personated by Elsa Alsen. In the opening per- 
formance by this company the soprano was not 
the outstanding voice. Last evening things were 
reversed, and Elsa Alsen was the most prom- 
inent singer. She has a glorious voice, enormous 
volume, but with such complete control that, 
while her more forceful tones are of beautiful 
quality, true in intonation, perfectly placed and 
never in the slightest degree harsh, her softer 
tones are always musical, of a delightful and 
fascinating quality. Her voice blended most 
effectively with that of Tristan in the passionate 
duet in the second act, ‘Love’s Death.’ The 
singer's dramatic interpretation of the role was 
characterized by clear and artistic comprehen- 
sion. Her every movement was graceful and 
instinct with meaning.” — Baltimore News, 
February 2, 1923. 


Die Walkuere 


“Elsa Alsen, a veritable dramatic soprano, 
whose voice carried the Hojotoho in a golden 
flood of tone to the furthest recesses of the au- 
ditorium, was a Bruennhilde of authentic type, 
gripping in her vehemence, impassioned, emo- 
tional, tender; such a Bruennhlide as New 
Yorkers have sorely missed of late.’"’"——-New York 
Evening Journal, Webouney 21, 1923. 


“Her Valkyr cry was triumphantly free and 
clear, and was really sung. She looked the part 
to perfection, and created a remarkable illusion 
of the eternal youth and vitality of Wotan’s 
daughter.”"—Deems Taylor, New York World, 
February 21, 1923. 


“Elsa Alsen sang the cry of the Valkyr in 
electrifying fashion, and throughout the opera 
her Brunnhilde was a true reflection of Wagner's 
heroine, heroic and tender in turn, a true 
sage a maiden.”—New York Post, February 
1, 1923. 


“The second act brought on immediately Elsa 
Alsen, who proved a fine, challenging, exuber- 
ant Brunnhilde.”—-New York Globe, February 
21, 1923 


“Elsa Alsen’s inspiring Bruennhilde.”—New 
York American, February 28, 1923. 


“The Brunnhilde of Elsa Alsen was admir- 
able. She has the voice and the heroic style 
necessary for this daughter of the gods.”—New 
York Telegram, February 21, 1923. 


“Miss Alsen has a fine dramatic soprano voice 
and makes an excellent Brunnhilde and an 
excellent Brunnhilde is something the Metro 
politan has not.”"—New York World, February 
25, 3, 


Tannhaeuser 


“Elsa Alsen added further laurels to her al- 
ready enviable record here by her capital per 
formance as Venus. She made the queen siren 
of the enchanted Horselberg really seductive, 
acting with much force and many and vocally 
she is quite irresistible. Her rich and vibrant 
mezzo made the most of Venus’ comparatively 
brief music and intensified the universal regret 
that she is not to be heard here as Brunnhilde 
on this occasion although it is hoped that the 
company will return in April to give “The Ring’ 
after the New York performances.”—Philade/ 
pPhia North American, February 10, 1923. 


“Elsa Alsen, who has been winning golden 
opinions at every appearance, impersonated 
enus with vocal flexibility and unwavering 
assurance.”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1923. 


“Elsa Alsen again demonstrated her excep 
tional ability of voice and histrionic powers as 
Venus.”’—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
February 10, 1923. 


“Miss Alsen was a Venus who got some 
actual charm into her duet with Tannhauser. 
One realized why he might hesitate before leay 
ing her.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1923. 


Lohengrin 
“Elsa Alsen’s Ortrud, magnificently dra- 


matic and vocally satisfying. New York 
World, February 23, 1923. 

“The real stars of the occasion were the Tel- 
ramund and Ortrud of Friedrich Plaschke and 
Elsa Alsen, who were throughout the work both 
vocally and histrionically the sinister embodi 
ments of treason and stratagem,"’—Philadel phia 
Public Ledger, February 7, 1923. 


Flying Dutchman 
“Miss Alsen was a Senta of ample presence, 
but ampler voice, that sang the dreamlike music 
of the heroine in high, pure pianissimo with 
ease.””"—New York Times, February 18, 1923. 


“Elsa Alsen with a voice of genuine dramatic 
timbre, contributed some notably fine singing, 
singing which could grace the rformances of 
any company. Nor was she deficient histrionic 
ally.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger, February 9, 
192 


“Elsa Alsen as Senta aroused the audience 
to near-frenzies of enthusiasm by her magnifi 
cent singing in the second act and deserved the 
many recalls she got. She was easily the star of 
the occasion and is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest mezzos of the time.” — Philadelphie 
North Americen, February 9, 1923. 


“Elsa Alsen appeared as Senta which was 
sung by Mme, Gadski in 1900 at the Academy. 
If the German Opera Company had done noth 
ing more than bring her to Philadelphia they 
would deserve much at the hands of the com 
munity. Miss Alsen scored a triumph. She 
brought to the part a superb technical equip 
ment. Her voice is an instrument of clarity, 


dramatic fervor and subtle feeling and she ‘ 
splendid actress. At the close of the second act 
after her duet with the Dutchman (Theodore 


Lattermann) she was recalled again and again 
before the curtain.” Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, February 9, 1923 


But it was to Elsa Alsen, of the Berlin State 
Opera, that honors must chiefly go. That mag 
nificent singer was heard last Tuesday evening 
as Ortrud. Then her merit was recognized, but 


last evening, as the Senta, Frau Alsen was 
superb. She is not only a magnificent singer, 
endowed with a voice of great power and of fine 
quality, but she also has an extraordinary act 
ing ability, being able to touch the heart strings 
by the quality of her histrionism and the expres 
siveness of her wonderful voice. She stirred 
every hearer and she made deep impression by 
the many phases of her art, her poise and 
dignity contributing to the effective presentation 
of some most dramatic scenes in the time of het 
repulsing of the man she truly loved. Here is 
an artist of the highest type, ving earnest of 
the sincerity of the entire Festival.—Philadel 
phia Record, February 9, 1923 





Last evening's performance was an over 
whelming triumph for Fraulein Elsa Alsen, 
whose appearance as Ortrud on Tuesday eve 
ning showed her to be one of the greatest artists 
who has ever appeared in this city, Her Senta 
of last evening more than justified this impres 
sion, and her work in the wonderful second act 
was a revelation both vocally and dramatically 
of what can be made of the role. She was the 
most dramatic Senta that has ever heen seen 
here, and she invested the role with a mysticism 


in perfect keeping with the idea of the com 
poser, beside singing with a volume and a tonal 
quality which were magnificent All in all her 


presentation of the part was one of the very 
finest pieces of operatic work that Philadelphia 
has ever seen, and entitles her to rank high 
among the greatest contraltos of the day rhe 
part frequently soars high into the soprano reg 
ister but, while her voice retained the contralto 
timbre throughout, the high notes were taken 
with ease, power and fine quality 

It is difficult for the thes members of the 
cast to show conspicuously against such an ex 
traordinary interpretation as that of Fraulein 
Alsen. — Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
February 9, 1923 


Die Goetterdaemmerung 


What a Bruennhilde is Elsa Alsen's! What 
breadth and power in voice and bearing! What 
magnetism and temperament! What tragic in 
tensity and heart-wringing pathos! And what 
transcendent majesty in the final scene! 

It was her superlative impersonation 
first genuine Bruennhilde seen here \ 
that lifted this ‘“‘Goetterdaemmerung so far 
above the level of the previous one, creating a 
tumult of vociferous applause at the end. It 
was her stimulating presence in the cast that 
induced Jacques Urlus as Siegfried, Kipnis as 

agen, and all the other collaborators to sur 
pass themselves. An evening, surely, not soon 
to be forgotten!—New York American, Marc 
5, 1923, 
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THE EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 


The Fifth Year of the Junior Conference Shows Remarkable Development and Indicates a Strong Growth of Interest in 
Educational Affairs 





The fifth annual convention of the Eastern Music Super- evening a concert will be given by the Newark schools, and 
visors’ Conference now in session in Newark is another . following the concert there will be an informal dance. 
indication of the great interest which supervisors and On Friday the schools of Newark will again be open for 
teachers of school music are taking in the growth of their visitation. At the conclusion of the visit the supervisors 
profession. Started in 1918 in Boston, this conference; will assemble in the auditorium of the school visited, for 
which includes the New England and Middle Atlantic States, questions and discussion with the local supervisor in at- 
is thriving and giving every evidence of professional sin- tendance. In the afternoon the problems of the 4th, 5th, 
cerity and seriousness of purpose. 6th, 7th, and 8th grades will be discussed and practical 

OriGIN OF CONFERENCE. demonstrations of the work given. The conference will be 

The National Conterenas tid ben in existeute tor einen concluded. on Friday evening with the annual banquet at the 
years when the Eastern was organized. During that time gee a Pg Roa fact that the Xhree.days’ session of 
the National had met in the East but once. Supervisors and . 
special teachers, whose salaries were inadequ:z 4 eoldiecs this conference will be given oe r — rsa com 
afford the great expense of travel and incidentals. Natur- od ngs Oe cae call Sted. Ge neears . 
ally, they were not in a position to show interest in the heli i that ti ae a more out Of & aeaetieal demon- 
National Conference, and they were denied the professional ehieved that they could g P 
intimate contact and the inspiration which resulted from stration with pupils emg — ther soe < Bs gga 
attendance at these meetings. lectures on a ees ie rem the b < ye F the cles 

A group of enthusiasts headed by Albert E. Brown, then '° hoped that oa on ee sous , ea —_ 

; ' teacher as well as the supervisor. 
director of music in the Lowell (Mass.) State Normal 
School, organized a sectional meeting and in the spring of THe Eastern IN RELATION TO OTHER CONVENTIONS. 
1918 met in Boston. Mr. Brown was the first president. For several years there has been a movement on foot to 
i ping Ed po a rage ole lpg ge hak ally the Eastern Conference with the National as ngs of a 
York; Mr. Whittemore, of Manchester, N. H., and Mr. branch organization. This move was notlooked ane etal 
Price of Slactiord, , ’ , ably by a great many members of the Eastern Con wiry 

It must be understood that while the Eastern Conference However, at the last meeting of the Eastern in pene am 
is not as comprehensive in scope as the National, it is not Mass., a resolution was unanimously adopted at. the Con- 
intended to be. It was designed to serve the local needs — ae es ery pray — 
of the supervisor, and in this particular it has been a wonder- with a similar Peg vane the i — ri « puee “ere 
ful benefit to all classes of school music teachers. It is and means for a Close # co-operation with ne na aanee pelea 

| | | hie! convention activities. The Southern Music . Supervisors 
interesting that the syllabus on orchestral music for 4B" Conference which was organized at .Nashville in March, 
schools which was prepared by a committee headed by 1922, held its first meeting in Atlanta, Ga., December 14. 
V. A. Rebmann, director of music in Yonkers, is the finest During the address by President Weaver ke ‘tated : 


thing of the kind yet published, and the preparation and “In one respect, however, we felt that the Nashville 
completion of this work was sponsored by the advisory meeting failed utterly in its purpose.. We had. hoped for 
council of the Eastern C vonference, discussions on the problems of the South; we had hoped 

THe Procram. for constructive suggestions along the lines of our peculiar 


The program for the conference started on Wednesday difficulties; we did not get these things. We came to the 
morning, March 7, with visitation of the Newark schools conclusion that there was only one way in which the peculiar 
and a discussion following each visit. In the afternoon the problems and difficulties of the Southern supervisors could 
conference was formally opened with the usual addresses of — be effectively dealt with, to-wit: through the establishment 
welcome given by the Mayor of Newark, the president of | of an organization of our own, which should give its entire 
the Board of Education, and the superintendent of schools. time, and its earnest efforts to these very matters and these 
Isadore Luckstone, a prominent vocal teacher of New York only. The result was the organization of the Southern 
City, read a paper, Vocal Expression as an Ideal. This Music Supervisors’ Conference, and we modestly predict for 
was followed by an address, The Superintendent and the ourselves an effort in our territory which shall be com- 
Supervisor, an Educational Partnership, by Superintende nt parable to that of the National in other parts of the coun- 
William E. Grady, of New York City. In the evening a try, particularly the Middle West. We have formed our- 


concert was tendered to the members of the Eastern Con- selves into an independent group, not with the idea of cutting 
ference by the Lyric Club of Newark, under the direction ourselves loose from the rest of our profession in the other 
of Arthur D. Woodruff, assisted by several soloists. parts of the country, but with the idea of unifying our 
Thursday (today) will be known as suburban day. The efforts in our own secetion and of maintaining the most 
towns of Bayonne, Elizabeth, East Orange, Passaic, Pater- cordial and whole-heartedly sympathetic relationship with all 
son, and Kearney will be visited. The Newark State Normal similar organizations wherever they are to be found. 
School has prepared an interesting program at the same “From the beginning of our existence, the officers of the 


time, and the parochial schools of Newark are also ready National Conference have shown a most cordial attitude to 
for visitors, It is pleasing to note that in some localities us. They have been of invaluable help to us during this 
parochial schools are following a regular course of instruc- first year when we were getting on our own feet. Their 
tion in school music which is comparable in every particular attitude is well typified by the circumstances under which 
to the finest work of the kind being done in the public you, Mr. Gehrkens, came to this meeting. Mr. Gehrkens 
schools, asked the officers of the National Conference to advise him 

In the afternoon the annual business. meeting with the whether or not he ought to lay aside his own duties and 
election of officers will be held, and a practical demonstra- come here at this time, and they urged him to come, and 
tion of orchestral procedure will be given by Mr. Giddings to give us the benefit of his experience in the National. 
of Minneapolis, and Mr. Maddy of Richmond, Ind. In the We want to formally express to you personally and to the 
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National Conference as a body, our very deep appreciation 
of the spirit you have shown, and our thorough conviction 
that the Southern Conference will always work hand in 
hand for their mutual benefit and for the advancement of 
the cause of music education.” 

It is evident from this statement that the Southern Con- 
ference, while it proposes to maintain a certain degree of 
independence, looks to the National Conference for advice 
and suggestion, We have always felt that every person 
interested in public school music should be a member of the 
National Conference, regardless of any other affiliation 
which he or she may choose to make. It is evident that the 
National Conference as a body can not do everything for 
the supervisor that it would like to do, and the problem 
of immediate aid must properly be centered in the sectional 
meetings. 

The MusicaLt Courter wishes success to the Eastern 
Conference. 


Harriet Story MabhiAnabts Success with the 
Radio 


On Washington's Birthday night, Harriet Story Mac- 
farlane gave over the Detroit Free Press WCX radio, an 
American composers’ program with A. C. Jackson, bari- 
tone, and Harry Mactfarlane, violinist. She used two of 
Francis Hopkinson’s songs dedicated to W ashington, Geof- 
frey O’Hara’s There Is No Death, and Arthur Penn’s They 
Shall Not Pass, which could be well taken to fit the Min- 
ute Men in their bravery as well as the French; also Lieur- 
ance’s Waters of Minnetonka, which was given with violin 
obligato. 

Another concert broadcasted, in which Mrs. Macfarlane 
participated, aroused much interest. Assisting her were 
Marion Peck Thomas, violinist; Florence Walker Johnston, 
soprano, and Elizabeth Ruhlman, accompanist. In com- 
menting upon the program, one of the local papers said in 
part: “Mrs. Maciarlane has a national reputation for her 
sympathetic and intelligent interpretation of songs by Amer- 
ican composers, a field in which she has specialized for 
several years, and, in a way, has made peculiarly her own. 
Her repertory of American songs is practically unlimited. 
Many of them have been dedicated to her by the composers. 
Her delightful art was given further proof Tuesday after- 
noon, in the presentation of six musical miniatures by Floy 
Bartlett, tiny songs in each of which the style and the 
story of the composer is revealed with naive charm. The 
miniatures chosen were of Haydn, Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. Mrs. Macfarlane prefaced 
her singing of these miniatures and of Lieurance’s Indian 
Love lyric, By the Waters of Minnetonka, with explanatory 
remarks that added much to the enjoyment of the numbers 
by the radio audience. Three songs by Geoffrey O’Hara— 
The Living God, Little Bare Feet, and Little Bateese— 
were beautifully given. The Drummond poem, Little Ba- 
teese, was recited by Mrs. Macfarlane, with musical set- 
ting played by Miss Ruhlman.” 

In connection with this program, it is interesting to note 
that the Duo-Art has had cut for the singer, from her 
special markings, accompaniment records played by Mr. 
Armbruster for Floy Bartlett’s charming musical miniatures, 
which she is programming extensively. They also made a 
tremendous hit over the radio. Many people, it is said, 
called in about these songs and also the O'Hara Little Ba- 
teese, which she uses in cantilation form, and which they 
said moved them to tears. 


Sumelska Pupil Sings at aie Concert 


On_the evening of February 20, at Temple Sinai, Brook- 
lyn, Vivien Gustavson-Smtih, an artist-pupil of Marica 
Sumelska, sang at the Evening Mail’s free concert, making 
a very favorable impression. Her numbers were Invoca- 
tion to Eros (Kursteiner), Cry of Rachel (Salter), Ma’ 
Lindy Lou (Strickland), Wiegenlied (Brahms) and May 
Morning (Denza). The following day the Globe said: 
“A new contralto, Vivien Gustavson-Smith, in fine restraint 
and poise, sang eloquent and unforgettable numbers.” Mrs. 
Smith has only studied with Mme. Sumelska about a year 
and is the contralto soloist at the Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church in Brooklyn, where the choir consists of eight 
soloists and seventy-two chorus members. Three other of 
the soloists are among Mme. Sumelska’s pupils. 


























The Music Travel Club announces the 
distinguished leadership of 


MR. HOWARD BROCKWAY 


Ina summer in musical Europe, tracing 
the footsteps of the masters, visiting the 
scenes of musical history, attending the 
Festivals— 








Presenting to students and musical en- 
thusiasts the unparalleled opportunity of 
an intimate knowledge of the entire range 
of music in Europe to the present day. 



















The Club’s program is illustrated in a 
booklet which we will be glad to send 
you. 


Music Travel Club of America 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 BROADWAY, NEW YorkK CITY 
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LESCHETIZKY “i 


Gaveau Studios, 45 rue la Boétie, Paris, France 
Under the personal direction of 
MME. THEODORE LESCHETIZKY 
(Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky) 
Artists’ Class and Private Lessons 
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ALLEN MCQUHAE 


“A voice that ‘seemed a recollection of 
John McCormack’s and a personality 
that was all heartiness and good 


cheer.”— The Sun. 


“Sings well and shows progress in 


his art.”’— The Herald. 


“A voice of very appealing quality, 
suggesting at times that of John 


McCormack.” —Evening Telegram. 


“Singing marked by excellent legato, 


perfect diction and restraint.” 
—New York World. 


“A voice that is clear, smooth and 


even, really a beautiful organ.” 
— Evening Journal. 


TENOR 


Photo by Apeda 





Comments on Recent New York Recital: 


One of the most enjoyable song recitals the season 
has brought in its course was given in the Town Hall 
yesterday afternoon by Allen McQuhae. The gifted 
tenor elected to open his programme with noth- 
ing less exacting than a group of three Handel airs, 
and in so doing he did not err. The first was the 
Ombra mae piu, from Serse, best, and incorrectly, 
known as Handel’s Largo; the second, Where’er You 
Walk; the third, The Total Eclipse of the Blind Sam- 
son. In the delivery of each of them there were 
abundant technical skill and a fine dignity and purity 
of style. In the two with English words there were 
also a pronunciation and an enunciation of our official 
language that were a sheer delight. And in the Total 
Eclipse, Mr. McQuhae rose to an impressive height 
of tragic utterance. 


Another feature of the recital was a generous selec- 
tion of Irish folk songs, in the Hughes arrangements, 
which Mr. McQuhae can sirig to perfection. And the 
versatility of the tenor was proved further in a group 
of German lieder by Schumann, Hugo Wolf, and 
Brahms, and a group of modern songs by Campbell- 
Tipton, Rachmaninoff, Sharpe, and Wintter Watts.— 
Pitts Sanborn, The Globe. 


His entertainment was generally enjoyable. <A 
pleasing singer when he sang here before, he has 
gained in certain artistic qualities. His voice is now 


more evenly produced and his methods of. interpreta- 
tion are more polished. His singing of certain num- 
bers yesterday marked him as a genuine Irish tenor. 
In the delivery of several of his selections he was a 
good second in quality of voice, style and clearness 
of diction to John McCormack.—The New York 
Herald. 


His high notes had a pleasant, ringing quality, and 
in the arrangements of old Irish airs by Hughes, the 
voice was at its best. Rachmaninoff’s To the Chil- 
dren evoked enthusiastic response from the audience, 
as did Blue Are Her Eyes, by Wintter Watts.—The 
New York Times. 


Allen McQuhae, who sang at Town Hall yesterday 
afternoon, seemed undoubtedly to be one of the band 
of Irish tenors whose leader and exemplar is John 
McCormack. He gave a general impression of a 
light voice, with a generally pleasing tone—New York 
Tribune. 


Since his last appearance here, nearly three years 
ago, his voice hag increased in beauty, range and tech- 
nical finish. His most pleasing contribution was a 
group of Irish folk songs, delivered with feeling and 
charm.—New York American. 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, gave some beautiful singing 
to an interesting program at Town Hall in the after 
noon, when a considerable audience evinced enthusi 
astic approval of his voice and program.—The Morn 
ing Telegraph. 


Allen McQuhae appeared yesterday afternoon at the 
Town Hall, equipped with a voice that seemed a 
recollection of John McCormack’s and a personality 
that was all heartiness and good cheer. In the five 
Irish songs, eked out with one repetition and two 
eventual encores, Mr. McQuhae rose happily to his 
best. Unaffrighted by Edwin Hughes’ sophisticated 
musical setting, he maintained the elfin humor, the 
cosy comedy and the smiling sorrows of Ireland to 
delight his every hearer —The Sun 


He has a voice that is clear, smooth and even 
really a beautiful organ. He sings with an excellent 
legato style and his enunciation is almost perfect 
New York Evening Journal 


Mr. McQuhae’s voice is exceptionally pure and 
resonant in quality—The World 


He has a pretty, light voice that he uses cleverly 
His enunciation is distinct and he sings with consid 
erable style, especially old Irish songs Evening 


World 
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CARRERAS 


“THE MOST STRIKING 
NEW PIANISTIC FIGURE, 
WITHOUT DOUBT, AP- 
PEARING HERE THIS 
SEASON IS THIS ARTIST.” 


N. Y. Herald, Jan. 23, 1923. 


AT HER SECOND NEW YORK 
APPEARANCE ON THE 26th 
OF FEBRUARY, MARIA CAR- 
RERAS EMPHASIZES THE TRI- 
UMPH OBTAINED AT HER 
DEBUT. 


————_@-—- .-— 


“MME. CARRERAS PLAYED 
WITH A POWER INTELLEC- 
TUALLY KEEN AND SHOWED 
IN RICH ABUNDANCE IMAG- 
INATION, DRAMATIC ELO- 
QUENCE AND TECHNICAL 
MASTERY. HER KNOWLEDGE 
OF HER SCORES AS TO NOTES 
WAS FLAWLESS AND HER 
PHRASING CLEAR AND AD- 
MIRABLE. 

—N. Y. Herald, Feb. 27, 1923. 
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Wagnerian Opera Festival 





GERMAN OPERA COMPANY REPEATS 
PREVIOUS OFFERINGS WITH SUCCESS 


Visiting Company Finds the Manhattan Opera House Audiences Most Enthusiastic—Old Favorites Well Given 


Srecrriep, Fesruary 26 (MATINEE). 

Siegfried was given as the third of the matinee Ring 
Cycle by the Germans at the Manhattan Opera House on 
February 26 before a very large and attentive audience. The 
performance was generally excellent except for some 
mechanical imperfections for which the house is probably 
chiefly responsible, as these things cannot be introduced into 
a theater for a season of only three or four weeks. The 
customary steam curtain, shimmering light effects, wander- 
ing dragons and the like, can only be entirely satisfactory in 
opera houses where these Wagnerian works are part of the 
regular repertory and no expense is spared in building up a 
complete mechanical background for the Wagnerian magic. 
However, everybody seemed to be willing to overlook such 
shortcomings. Indeed, we al! ought to be, for even a little 
Wagner is better than none, and the splendid enthusiasm 
of the artists and directors of the Germany company, their 
understanding of the Wagner tradition, their fine pronuncia- 
tion of the text, their obvious sincerity, are a genuine delight 
after the sort of apologetic Wagner we have been getting 
at the Metropolitan, where, apparently, nobody really cares 
for it, and it takes its place as an unwelcome guest. 

It hardly seems necessary to enter into detailed criticism 
of the artists who took the principal parts in this perform- 
ance. They were all uniformly excellent: Lussmann as 
Siegfried, Schwarz as Mime, Lattermann as Wotan, Hegar 
as Alberich, Ottilie Metzger as Erde, and Eva von der Osten 
as Briinnhilde. The orchestra was conducted by Eduard 
Moerike ; it seemed almost too subdued from where we sat, 
but that is better than too much noise. 

Das Rueincotp, Fesruary 26 (EveNING). 


Another interesting performance of Wagner's Das Rhein- 
gold was given by the German singers on Monday evening. 
The house was packed to capacity. The singers, without 
exception, imbued their work with marked sincerity. The 
roles were in the hands of such capable artists as Friederich 
Schorr as Wotan, Paul Schwarz as Loge, Desider Zador 
as Alberich, Edwin Steier as Mime, Alexander Kipnis and 
Eric Schubert as the giants, Benno Ziegler as Donner, and 
Heinz Bollmann as Froh, The femaic roles were unusually 
well cast: Emma Basth as Fricka, Hede Mex as Freia, 
Ottilie Metzer as Erda, Editha Fleischer as Woglinda, Lotte 
Baldamus as Wellgunde, and Jessika Kostrick as Flosshilde. 

The opera was conducted throughout with sincerity by 
Eduard Moerike. 

Dit Wacktre, Fesruary 27, 

Die Walkiire was repeated at the Manhattan on Tuesday 
evening and again a very large audience waxed enthusiastic 
over the excellent singing and acting of these German 
singers. It was the third performance of this work at the 
Thirty-fourth street house and, as at the two previous per- 
formances, Jacques Urlus was the Siegmunde, and Eva 
von der Osten the Sieglinde. Elsa Alsen appeared again 
as Briinnhilde, Ottilie Metzger as Fricka, and Plaschke and 
Lehmann as Wotan and Hunding. Mr. Blech conducted. 

While the singing generally was splendid, perhaps first 
honors ought to go to the conductor for the masterful way 
he handled the orchestra. Urlus, Eva von der Osten, and 
Ottilie Metzger were at their best, and deserving of no less 
praise was Plaschke’s interpretation of the role of Wotan. 
The valkyries were likewise excellent. 

MEISTERSINGER, FEBRUARY 28. 

Claire Dux was the Eva of the evening and a most attrac- 
tive damsel did she turn out to be, for she looked pretty, 
acted archly, and sang with tonal charm and finished knowl- 
edge of the phrasing and delivery. She made the lyrical 
numbers in which she participated reveal their full grace 
and beauty, and she al complete knowledge of the 
Wagner manner in singing. 

Schorr repeated his fine and justly admired presentation 
of Sachs. Hutt again was a manly and tuneful Walther, 
and Kipins once more did his dignified and appealing ver- 
sion of Pogner. "Leo Blech conducted, as was to be expected, 
with rare and splendid mastery. 

GOTTERDAM MERUNG, Marcu 2 (MATINEE). 

Gotterdammerung was given by the Germans on Friday 
afternoon before an amazingly large audience, even a large 
number of standees braving the exhaustion of nearly five 
Wagnerian hours. The work was given almost without 
cuts, both the Norns scene and the Waltraute scene being 
included. The latter might well be excluded, but it is. a 
shame that the Norn scene should ever have been omitted 
from the Metropolitan production. The fact is, however, 
that Gotterdammerung is the most impossible of the Wagner 
operas because it is the longest and, at the same time, the 
most beautiful. There is hardly anything in it that can 
be cut without real loss. There are no tiresome spots in 
this work, and most of the scenes are not only tremendously 
powerful, but also essential to the unfolding of the drama. 
The Bayreuth solution of a split performance is the only 
possible one. 

As was to have been expected, the Manhattan production 
was by no means perfect. The orchestra left much to be 
desired, both as to tonality and as to the actual playing 
of the notes. Still, it was all very impressive, and one 
cannot but be amazed that it is possible to pick up such an 
orchestra of disengaged musicians in this, or any, city. Evi- 
dently, in normal times, the supply exceeds the demands. 
All the more reason why such opera as the Germans are 
giving us should be made permanent, since the Metropolitan 
management has made up its mind that Americans are too 
stupid, too uncultured and too unmusical to patronize 
opera as serious as that of Wagner! 

In spite of orchestral weaknesses and rather inadequate 
scenic and lighting effects, this was a deeply impressive 
performance. As has already been pointed out, these artists 
know the Wagner tradition and give a force and power 
to the production which cannot be done by those who try 
to make Wagner vocal and “sing” the parts. To anyone 
who understands German it is a delight to listen to this 
vivid enunciation and to be able to follow the progress of 
the drama almost word for word. It was only the rare 
passage that could not be understood. The utterances of 


Zador as Alberich, of Kipnis as Hagan, and of Hofbauer 
as Gunther (usually rather a weak-sister) were tremen- 
dously forceful, and served to remind one, lest one should 
have forgotten it, how great a poet and dramatist Wagner 
was, 

Jacques Urlus, who sang the role of Siegfried, is too 
well known here for what he is and what he is not to call 
for detailed comment. Maria Lorentz-Hoellischer as 
Briinnhilde was at her best in the most dramatic portions of 
the work. At the scene of the oath and the final scene she 
was powerfully impressive. Elsa Wuhler was an attractive 
Gutrune and sang well. The work was held together in a 
most masterly manner by conducter Eduard Moerike. 

Die Fiepermavs, Marcu 2 (EventNe). 


On Friday night, a ee performance of Strauss’ 
sparkling comic opera delighted a large audience, principal 
honors going to Editha Fleischer as Adele, Heinz Bollmann 
as Van Eisenstein, and Marcella Roeseler as his wife. 
Nor must one forget the especially clever and amusing 
work of Rudolph Hofbauer as the Warden. 

The singers were in particularly good voice and sang 
their music with a dash that set the audience in a happy 
mood, During the second and third acts the orchestra, 
under Eugen Gottlieb, the conductor of the evening, gave 
a beautiful reading of the ever popular Blue Danube. 

The presentation of Die Fledermaus by such an admirable 
company made one wish that more of these light operas 
would be given in New York. 

Der Fiiecenpe HoLiagNnper, Marcu 3 (MATINEE). 

As a matinee attraction the German artists sang The 
Flying Dutchman. The Manhattan was only about two- 
thirds filled, this no doubt was due to the unusually fine 
weather Saturday afternoon. The audience was there to 
enjoy the splendid performance and gave the singers numer- 
ous recalls which they deserved. The cast was practically 
the same as heard on previous occasions. Meta Seinemeyer 
as Senta was in unusually good voice and after the second 
act she was recalled many times. The rest of the cast 
were: Ernst Lehmann, Adolph Lussmann, Jessyka Koet- 
trik, Friedrich Plaschke and Paul Schwarz. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert. 
A crowded house greeted the singers who appeared on 


‘the program, a night, at the Manhattan Opera House. 


agner concert, and those who appeared 


It was a Richard V 
Eduard 


were all members of the German Opera Company. 
Moerike conducted. 

To begin with, there were three numbers from Tann- 
hauser—the overture; Song of the Evening Star, sung by 
Frederich ‘Schorr, and well sung and well liked even if he 
did have to use his music; and the aria of Elizabeth, sung 
by Elsa Wuhler, who was also recalled several times. 

Then came Lohengrin. Moerike gave the overture a 
eapital reading, after which appeared Robert Hutt with the 
Tale of the Grail. Here is indeed a singer worth watch- 
ing and the audience was not slow in showing its keen 
approval, calling him back five times to acknowledge the 
applause. The introduction to the third act and the Bridal 
Chorus were superbly done by the chorus of sixty singers. 

Ottilie Metzger contributed three songs by Wagner, with 
orchestra accompaniment, which were delightful. After 
this came the Tristan and Isolde Introduction and Liebestod, 
in which Elsa Alsen scored the biggest success of the even- 
ing. From Die Meistersinger was offered the introduction 
to the third act and the Address of Hans Sachs, in which 
Friedrich and the chorus did notably. 

All in all it was a treat, and the huge audience seemed 
thoroughly delighted. 


Engagements and Reéngagements for Harvard 


Among the forthcoming engagements for Sue Harvard 
are appearances in Milwaukee, March 8; East Chicago, 
Ind., March 10, and a Mozart Society concert in New 
York, April 17, On May 6 Miss Harvard will appear for 
the fourth consecutive season in Indianapolis, with the 
Mannerchor Society. During the summer she will again 
sing in Wales. In September she has been reéngaged for 
the Capitol District Convention of the Kiwanis Club to be 
held in Baltimore. 


Cortot on Way to the Coast 


On his way to the Coast, Alfred Cortot will give a 
recital in Prescott, Ariz. on March 16. His Coast tour 
begins on March 20, with an appearance in Los Angeles. 
He will be heard in joint recital with Jacques Thibaud on 
March 22 in Palo Alto and on March 25 in San Francisco. 


A Son to Mr. and Mrs. Victor Harris 


Mr. and Mrs. Victor Harris announce the birth of a son, 
David Taylor Harris, They already have two children, a 
boy, Victor, and a girl, Mary Grace. Mrs. Harris was 
Catherine Richardson before she married the noted com- 
poser and conductor in 1916. 


Hageman Opens New York Studio 


Richard Hageman, the well known conductor, vocal coach 
and accompanist, who has been in Chicago the past winter, 
has returned to New York and opened a studio there. For 
the present Mr. Hageman will teach at the Hotel Ansonia. 


John Charles Thomas to Sing in New York 


John Charles Thomas will give his last recital before 
going abroad, on Sunday afternoon, March 18, at Aeolian 
Hall. His program is comprised of Old Italian, German, 
French and English groups. 


Patterson Popular at American Music Festival 


For the third consecutive year, Idelle Patterson, the 
charming coloratura soprano, has been engaged for the 
forthcoming American Music Festival in Buffalo next 
October, 
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So quickly captured the admiration 
of his audience that “bravos” began 
ringing out after the first number.— 
Ray C. B. Brown, San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 

His tones were marvelous; his sympa- 
thy, fire and versatility unexcelled.— 
Portland Oregonian. 

One feels that Seidel is a great musi- 
cian.—Bellingham American. 

To hear Seidel play was a privilege. 
—Phoenix Gazette. 

He can make the violin do things it 
never was intended to do—glitter and 
sparkle as well as sing.—Kansas City 
Times. 

His playing revealed such a rare com- 
mand of ‘the most difficult intricacies of 
violin management as to deter one from 
naming many men his superior.—Co- 
lumbus Dispatch. 

Seidel was a revelation—Ohio State 
Journal, 

Seidel brought a new beauty and a 
new eloquence.—Fargo Forum. 

He has never revealed quite so fully 
his superb promise and entrancing mas- 
tery.—Toronto Saturday Night. 

He is a great violinist.—Toronto 
Evening Telegram. 
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Mason, San Francisco Examiner. 


cisco Journal. 
He played with the artlessness 


Francisco Call. 


There were moments yesterday i 
playing that recalled the voice of 


Bulletin. 


Mr. Seidel, coming upon the stage and continuing there, is a paragon 
of poise. Many times recalled, he betrayed not an emotion. Only upon 
Mr. Burgin, politely proffering the pitch, did he deign to smile. Of this 
new Seidel is the violinist’s present tone. Threadlike, it undulates upon 
the air. Light are the inflections he lays upon it. Sunshine and shadow 
no more than ripple over it. Fine-spun goes transition; a modulation is 
a mere touch of bow and finger; rhythm stirs rather than beats; ara- 
besques are tracery in gossamer. Even to the pianissimo that is “felt” 
rather than “heard” (as certain foolish Germans used to say) does Mr. 
Seidel now attain. 

Yet this tone, that would out-Kreisler Kreisler in refinements upon 
the violin, keeps softly penetrating voice, is exceedingly sensitive to the 
contours and accents of the music in hand; while to the very foot of the 
letter in this winter of 1923, it suits the concerto of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. Much of his music survives into these days, returns into 
them with surpassing freshness, by virtue of the workmanship. Men- 
delssohn in this particular piece, as in many another, may have had little 
to say. Yet so adept are his means, so ingratiating his manner, that 
therewith the hearer sits content. The slender body, the fine-drawn 
line, the limpid progress of the concerto win the ear. The polished 
surface still catches light and shadow; while at every turn Mendelssohn 
seems to be making the nicest, the surest choice. Even his tonal fancies 
catch this fineness, this precision. And yesterday the voices of Seidel 
and Mendelssohn were as one.—H. 7. P., Boston Transcript. 
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His soul is a prism through which 
shines the genius of a race.—Redfern 


Toscha Seidel’s genius grips those del on their list of artists not to be 


under spell of his artistry —San Fran- Mh 


child and the skill of a virtuoso.—San 


ruso.—Helen M. Bonnet, San Francisco 


DEL 











Seidel, the great virtuoso.—Toronto i 
Globe. Mi 


Concert goers should put Toscha Sei- 


missed.—Toronto Star. 


This young artist is, to my thinking, 
of a the most gifted and individual of the 
Auer pupils —Wilson G. Smith, Cleve- 
land Press. 


The brilliance and abandon called Hy 
forth a storm of long continued ap- ih 
plause.—James H. Rogers, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


n his 
Ca- 





Toscha Seidel must have been kissed 
by the gods when they came through 
the clouds. —Cleveland Times and Com- 
mercial, 


He interpreted the Mendelssohn con- 
certo with a fine intelligence and sense 
of proportion, with genuine and undis- 
torted feeling, and with compiete au- 
thority —Olin Downes, Boston Post. 


His performance was one of the pop- 
ular triumphs of the season.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


He creates and maintains interest 
from the time he takes his position on 
the stage—Boston American. 








He used his mastery as a means of 
revivifying and glorifying. — Boston 
Globe. 


Toscha Seidel played the solo part of 
Brahms’ concerto for violin, playing the 
first two movements with a fine singing 
tone and in a quiet manner, and the last 
movement with spirit and admirable 
technical display—New York Times. i] 





His technique disposed of the com- 
plications with due effect, while his i 
tone was pleasing throughout, clear and Hl 
smooth—New York Tribune. 





There were shimmering surfaces, 
clarity and poetic beauty—New York | 
Globe. i 
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30 
Dublin Acclaims McCormack in No Uncertain 
Terms 
It was in Dublin, the capital of his native land, that John 
McCormack made his earliest reputation as a singer, and 
Dublin has been very proud of John ever since he won the 
Gold Medal at the “Feis Coeil.” Owing to the World War 


and local wars, he had not been heard in his aative country 
since 1913, until last month when he gave two benefit con- 





JOUN McCORMACK 


it the Theatre Royal, Dublin, for the Mater Miseri 

Hospital and St. Vincent de Paul Society. He re 
ceived a most affectionate greeting from his old friends and 
incidentally raised approximately $20,000 for the two worthy 
charities 

“Dublin was by all odds the greatest triumph of my 
career,” writes Mr. McCormack himself in a letter to a 
friend in New York. “One of the most touching episodes 
of the whole thing was the presentation of a beautiful laurel 
wreath by all the singers and teachers of singing in Dublin, 
to the singer (as they expressed it) who had achieved the 
st fame for Ireland’—and still they say singers are 
I said in my few words of thanks that this was a 
refutation in fact of such a vile slander of a great profession 
and that I was glad the refutation came from my own 
people.” 

Jacques, in the Irish Independent, said: “Personally, two 
things I heard yesterday I can never forget. They were 
Franck's Panis Angelicus, with cello obligato, and Robin 
son's setting of The Snowy-Breasted Pearl. Here were the 

ongs that gripped the heart and dimmed the sight. Every 
note of them had music, every line of them had a subtle 
something of pathos and tenderness. The Robinson melody 
was a memory song. It reached down into our hearts and 
touched the responsive chord of memory. Years ago John 
McCormack made us sob when hearing this song, with its 
haunting ‘We laid her in the grave’—sob and then cheer. 
Since then the bard has been in the borderland of Shadows, 
and prayer has brought him back to life and us... . 
Yesterday again we sat silent with tear-dimmed eyes and 
then—then we cheered. 

“The Panis Angelicus! It was, thanks to singer, pianist, 
and cellist, a soul-searching utterance. It sank its message 
deep in the hearer’s heart. It sprinkled little dewdrops of 
celestial melody. It seemed to wrap us in the sunshine of a 
different, cleaner, newer world than that in which we live 
and strive ‘ 

“Our John, as he is popularly known to his friends, is 
going from us to keep his pact with nature, for ‘he must 
share with the world the great gifts bestowed upon the 
chosen of my children.’ He will come again in the summer 
days gently to stroke the grey hairs of Mother Machree, 
to uplift the heart of dear old Dublin, and to bring the 
light of joy and hope to the shaded eyes of Dark Rosaleen.” 

J. G. H., in the Freeman's Journal, said: “The young 
man, whose voice of beauty charmed Dublin people years 
ago, has grown into a great artist, a musician of profound 
ability. It is not the same voice. It is a greater one, and 
its owner has passed from the stage of beautiful warbler 
to that of inspired songster. . . . 

“There is not much left to be said that would be to the 
point here, though one can travel, with good memory, for 
a long time over the history of music in the capital of our 
country, without touching an episode anything like so inter- 
esting, and, indeed, in the larger sense, so important. It is 
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all real. McCormack is our product. He had in his audience 
young men officers in the uniform of the Irish Army. The 
house, under the spell of a great artist, forgot the troubles 
that threaten Ireland, and there was encouragement and 
hope in the cheers with which they sped him on his way.” 


Cornish School Notes 


On February 5, the Cornish School (Seattle, Wash.) 
presented Jacques Jou-Jerville’s opera class in scenes from 
four standard operas. The program began with two scenes 
from Cavalleria Rusticana, which were given with splendid 
effect, featuring Violet McKay Ball as Santuzza, Grace 
Wilson as Mamma Lucia, G. Miaullis as Turiddu, who 
was heard off stage in the well known Siciliana, and James 
Dobbs as Alfio; one missed the beautiful chorus of the 
church scene, and the male chorus with Alfio’s song—but 
a chorus is a difficult body to organize when everybody is 
a soloist. The second number presented Lilian Schoenberg 
in a scene from the Barber of Seville, during which she 
sang the celebrated letter aria, Una voce poco fa, in a 
manner creditable to a professional singer; as the roguish 
Rosina, she gave a most delightful interpretation of the 
role. The third number presented Esther Van Valey in 
the prayer of Micaela, a scene taken from the third act 
of Carmen, the singer giving the aria in a very acceptable 
manner. The last number was an excerpt from Lakme, and 
featured Gertrude Nord in the celebrated Bell Song, assisted 
by James Dobb as Nilakantha; Miss Nord sang the aria 
exceptionally well, her voice delightfully flexible, with a 
fine adherence to pitch in spite of the difficult intonation of 
various phrases. The orchestral accompaniment and mise- 
en-scene, all under the direction of Mr. Jou-Jerville, were 
quite adequate to the demands of the music. The affair 
reflected great credit on the school as a whole. 

At the Lumbermen’s banquet, held in the Gowman Hotel 
on February 1, the program for the evening included the 
following students from the Cornish School: Violet M. 
Ball, Ruth Richardson, Gertrude Tenney, Gertrude Wein- 
zirl, Martha Thompson, Adella Salter, James Dobbs and 
Morris Wilson, with Alice Muench as accompanist for the 
occasion. 

The program given at the Fine Arts Society on February 
3 included Ruth Gordon, Elizabeth Onsum, Frances Wil- 
liams and James Dobbs. 


N. Y. University to Offer Music Degrees 

The Washington Square College of New York Univer- 
sity has taken its first step toward instituting a music 
degree by offering three courses of sixty hours each, begin- 
ning next year. There is no present idea of attempting 
professional training, but every effort will be made to train 
the student to become an intelligent listener. The course 
in Music Appreciation will begin with a study of primitive 
song, gradually leading up to complex modern works in 
the vocal idiom. Reverting again to the earliest period, the 
rise of instrumental music will be followed. The plan 
for the Choral Music course is to attempt voice culture 
insofar as it can be taught in groups. Correct breathing 
will be considered and individual members of the class 
called on for tone work after demonstration by the in- 
structor; exercises to be practised at home will also be 
given. A careful study will be made of the interpretation 
of both solo and choral numbers. It is hoped that large 
choral works can be taken up eventually. The orchestral 
Class is open to any student playing some orchestral instru- 
ment. Effort will be made to collect an entire symphony 
orchestra and to study works of lighter symphonic char- 
acter. This will provide valuable ensemble experience and 
develop wide understanding of the larger forms. Stu- 
dents will receive credit for these courses toward a collegi- 
ate degree. 

R. A. Laslett Smith has been elected to take charge 
of this work. Mr. Smith has had extensive training and 
experience. After graduating from the Royal Academy in 
London he studied at Yale for some years under Horatio 
Parker. Later he returned to London, training in voice 
with Shakespeare. He has done considerable voice teach- 
ing in and about New York and has directed the high 
school music work in Newark for many years. 


Andre de Ribaupiere to Play in the West 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 27.—Andre de Ribaupiere, who 
succeeded Eugene Ysaye at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music as instructor of the master class in violin playing, 
has been engaged for a series of six violin recitals at the 
summer school of the University of California in Berkeley, 
Cal., during the coming summer. He plans to be in the 
West from the end of June until the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and will conduct a master class during that time. 

Mr. de Ribaupiere was born in Switzerland. Since his 
connection with the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, he 
has been active in recital work, and is first violin of the 
string quartet maintained by the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Music Society. S. F. 


Mengelberg to Give Hadley’s Third Symphony 


Mahler’s seventh symphony will have its first New York 
presentation at the Philharmonic concert in Carnegie Hall 
tonight (Thursday), Mengelberg conducting. Following 
the intermission after the symphony, the New York Trio 
will play the Beethoven triple concerto with the orchestra. 

Next Sunday afternoon, Alexander Siloti will be the 
soloist with the Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall, playing 
Liszt’s Todtentanz in a program which will include Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz overture, Henry Hadley’s third symphony, 
a Dutch rhapsody by Van Anrooy entitled Piet Hein, and 
Johann Strauss’ Tales from the Vienna Woods waltz. 


Hinshaw’s Company Rescued from Salt River 
Quicksands 
Under date of February 21 Judson House, of the Hinshaw 
Cosi Fan Tutte Company, in which are also Irene Williams, 
Percy Hemus and others, wires Haensel & Jones, New 
York, as follows, self-explanatory : 
Phoenix, Ariz., February 21, 1923. 


Just arrived here after being lost in Salt River desert. Most har- 
rowing experience, started to cross desert to fill date, chauffeur lost 
way, cau t in quicksand. Rescued by reservation Indians. All safe 


eS ee (Signed) Jupson Hovse 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
ppended 


the jury in the a 


have appeared in our local newspapers. 
ven in the metropolis, 
$s agree or disagree on the merits or 


and operas are 
ing day the 


extracts from criticisms which 


Many concerts 
and the follow- 


demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 


the* writers do not agree, and this di 

for the purpose of reproduc some 

dictions, ie | that, after 
opinion of 


but the persona 


performance,—Editor’s Note.] 


ent is run 
the flat contra- 
the review constitutes 
the critic who covers the 


American Music Guild, February 7 


Times 

His three pieces [Carl Engel’s 
Triptych] are written in a_ sort 
of endless melody — but it is 
melody of significance, however, 
free the line—and with an ¢elabo- 
rately developed background for 
the piano, richly and often clash- 
ingly harmonized. 


World 
It [Triptych] was thin and 
rren of vital musical ideas. It 
may have been “new” but that 
was all that could be said of it. 


Enid Watkins, Soprano, February 7 


World 
The best sung of the three was 
the Mozart air, for which music 
Miss Watkins is extremely well 
fitted vocally, 


Frances Alda, Soprano, 


Tribune 
Mme. Alda is no stranger as 
Marguerite and sang the part 
well last night, 


Edward Johnson, Tenor, 


Times 
Mr. Johnson's youthful phy- 
sique, ardent spirits and fine dra- 
matic gifts made a hero to pair 
with his recent Romeo. . . . 
Globe 
Particularly apt were the ele- 
gance and grace of Mr. Johnson’s 
acting. 


Evening World 
A light soprano voice that was 
scarcely able to cope with the 
style of a Mozart aria. 


in Faust, February 8 
Evening World 
Mme, Alda is not a stranger 
as Marguerite .. . but vocally 
last night she was frequently at 
odds with the pitch and her sing: 
ing lacked the color and dept 
the music calls for. 


in Faust, February 8 


Evening World 
Mr, Johnson's Faust is not one 
of his happiest roles. His Romeo, 
as shown at a recent performance, 
was a delight, but his Faust is 
not in the same class. His sing- 
ing is agreeable, but eloquence 

and elegance are missing. 


Robert Hutt, Tenor, in Die Meistersinger, February 12 


Evening Post 

Several of the singers heard 
last night would make desirable 
additions to our Metropolitan 
Opera Company, notably the 
tenor Robert Hutt, who sang the 
part of Walter with a voice which 
is a real voice, . .. . a rich, 
vibrant voice, produced without 
effort. 


Evening Journal 
The weak spots in the perform- 
ance were t alter von Stolz- 
ing of Robert Hutt and... . 
he has to work hard to make his 
voice do its best—nor is that best 
of unusual quality. 


re 


Else Alsen, Mezzo Soprano, in Tannhiuser, February 13 


Evening Journal 

Mme. Alsen was vocally per- 
haps the most capable person on 
the stage. She is a brilliant mezzo 
soprano, with pure and sonorous 
tone at her command, and also 
more than a few of the graces of 
the art of singing within her 
equipment, 

World 

She sang well and with a good 

deal of charm, 


Times 
Miss Else Alsen as Venus dis 
closed a voice apparently no 
longer in its prime, a voice that 
was used almost incessantly at its 
full power, 


Globe 
Her singing was mainly shriek- 


Meta Seinemeyer, Soprano, in Tannhiuser, February 13 


Evening Post 
Meta Seinemeyer, whose Eliza- 
beth was a great improvement 
over her Eva, sweet-voiced and 
fervent. 


World 
Miss Seinemeyer’s Elizabeth 
was equally disappointing. Her 
Eva of Monday night had consid- 
erable archness and vocal charm. 


Miami Conservatory of Music Items 


Miami, Fla., February 17—A large number of guests at- 
tended the reception tendered Sherman Hammatt and his 


bride. 


In the receiving line were Mr. and Mrs. Hammatt, 


Bertha Foster (founder and director of the Conservatory), 


Mrs. W. 


B. Foster, Beatrice MacCue, Kate Ellis Wise, 


Alice Maule, Wanda MacDowell, Edna Burnside, Mabel 


de Laoch, Walter Witko and Gordon Ertz. 


Mr. Hammatt 


is the instructor in dancing at the Conservatory. 
A pleasing Sunday afternoon recital was rendered by 


Mrs. Eugene 


Romfh, Mrs. H. P. Braning, Louise Tar- 


boux and Edna Burnside, who combined in a piano ensemble. 
The program embraced Debussy’s Petite Suite, Chaminade’s 


Romantique and Gavotte and 


aint-Saéns’ Danse. Macabre. 


Beatrice MacCue, contralto, and Alfred Betts, baritone, 


were heard in Verdi’s Re Nostri Monti. 


Love Me or Not, by Secchi. 


Mr. Betts sang 


A joint recital was given by Alicia Hardtner, blind pian- 


ist, and Donna Watson, violinist. Both 


young girls are 


exceptionally talented and are doing work which promises 


a fine future. 


Bertha Foster, president of the Florida Federation of 
Music Clubs, will be the honor guest at a luncheon at the 
home of Mrs. LeRoy Chaffin, Lake Worth. Mrs. Chaffin 
is president of the Music Study Club of Palm Beach. All 
the officers of the club will be present at the luncheon. 

Special features at the Conservatory are mothers’ classes, 
normal classes for teachers and master classes Bs ee a 


students and artists. 


Carmen Reuben to Give Recital 


Carmen Reuben, mezzo-soprano, will be heard in a recital 
of songs at Town Hall on Monday pice | March 12, ac- 
oO 


companied at the piano by Marie Louise 


rd. Her pro- 


ram includes three groups of songs by Handel, Gluck, 
vcore, Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, and others. 


Is Pauline L’Allemand Living? 


The address of Pauline L’Allemand, once prominent in 
grand opera, creator of the principal role in Lakmé, is 
wanted at this office; perhaps some relative living in Syra- 
cuse, her native city, can supply this. 
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STOCKHOLM CELEBRATES 150TH ANNIVERSARY 


Festival Week, Ending in Performance of Festival Cantata by Petersen-Berger, Marks Celebration 


Stockholm, January 29.—The Stockholm Opera is 150 
years old! A century and a half has passed since King 
Gustave III of Sweden founded the national theater, and 
during this long period it has without interruption been 
a leading factor in the artistic life of the North. The anni- 
versary has, of course, not passed without notice, and there 
has been a whole week of testival performances, ending in 
an event of great social brilliance tec which not only the 
Royal Family and the leaders of Swedish society, but also 
representatives of the other Scandinavian countries, includ- 
ing the directors of the Danish and Norwegian operas, were 
present. 

A dramatic cantata, written for the occasion by Wilhelm 
Berger, the veteran Swedish composer, known also as a critic 
of excellent if somewhat caustic qualities, was performed. 
In the text of this work has been interwoven, with the his- 
torical reminiscences of the great theater, an interesting dis- 
course on the nature of art in general. King Gustaf ILI, the 
founder, appearing in the guise of Apollo, and surrounded 
by the Muses, has an encounter with Dionysius, out of 
which develops the conflict of Nietzsche’s ideas on the 
Apollinian and Dionysian elements in art. 

Musically the work is in the characteristic Petersen-Berger 
manner: a copious flow of original melody, but dipped in 
the peculiarly North Swedish hues. The predominantly 
simple lyric tone of the chorus and solo numbers is inter- 
rupted by a few dramatic sections, such as the description 
of the Dionysian procession, and the recitative dialogue 
betweerr Apollo and Dionysius. Especially remarkable is 
the unison hymn of the muses, with harp accompaniment only 
in whose rhythm one seems to hear the rhythm of the classic 
Greek verse. 

REVIEWING THE PREMIER OPERA. 

Historically interesting, as well as charming, was a selec- 
tion (second act) from the opera Thétis and Péléw, by 
Uttini (the work with which the Royal Theater of Sweden 
was opened on January 18, 1773), even though its text and 
music proved to be old and faded. Most delightful and 
interesting were the stage settings which were those used 
in the original Gustaf Theater and still preserved in the 
theater of the Royal Castle, recently made into a museum. 
The costumes worn were reproduced from sketches drawn 
in the period. 

Quite effective, even in a modern sense, was the per- 
formance of the battle scenes from the opera Gustaf Vasca, 
the text of which in parts emanated from Gustaf III him- 
self. Naumann’s dramatic music to this work is gripping, 
even today. 

A moderately modern symphony by Adolf Wiklund, con- 
ductor of the opera orchestra, was heard on the program of 
the second festival day, as well as a poetically inspired and 
effective piano concerto composed and played by Wilhelm 
Stenhammar. This was followed by a ballade for baritone, 
choir and orchestra, after Heine’s Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar, 
by August Sédermann, one of Sweden’s best known com- 
posers of the older school. 


- Pavilion. 


Tue Festivat Operas, 

The remaining days of the festival saw special perform- 
ances of a number of operas, both classic and modern. 
Among these should be mentioned the Magic Flute, Carmen, 
the nationally inspired Arnljot by Petersen- Berger, Mac- 
beth, and Parsifal, the latter in a deeply felt reading by 
Arno Jarnefelt, conductor to the Swedish court. 

A disappointment in the scheduled program was caused 
by the postponement of Hugo Alfvén’s ballet pantomime, 
Abducted by the Mountain Spirit. Michael Fokine, well 
known to America, who was to have directed the ballet, 
was prevented from doing so owing to American engage- 
ments. His representative, Jean Bérlin, who gained promi- 
nence in his recent tours with the Swedish Ballet, will pro- 
duce the ballet at a later date. Incidentally, this young dan- 
cer has been offered the position of ballet master in the 
Royal Opera, but it is doubtful if he will accept it owing 
to the Swedish Ballet’s tour to Italy and France, 

AN OPERA PRIZE. 

A fitting close to the music festival was the announce- 
ment, in commemoration of the festival, of a prize of 10,000 
kronen to stimulate new creations of Swedish composers 
and librettists. HerMAN GLIMSTEDT. 


Onegin with New York Symphony 

Sigrid Onegin makes her sixth and seventh orchestral ap- 
pearances of the season on March 8 and 9, when she will be 
heard-with the New York Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch. Mme. Onegin will sing an 
aria from Mozart's Titus—one of the few Mozart ar:as 
available for contraltos—and a group of songs. Mme. 
Onegin has sung previously with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Detroit Orchestra, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
orchestra of the Friends of Music, and a small orchestra 
conducted by Willem Mengelberg at the Soirees Musicales 
in New York. 


Sokoloff to Conduct Londén Symphony 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 17.=-Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, received a cable last 
week inviting him to appear at the desk of the London 
Symphony Orchestra in Queen’s Hall, London, May 17. 
Mr. Sokoloff has accepted, and early in May will leave for 
England to begin rehearsals. 

This will be Mr. Sokoloff’s third appearance with the 
London organization within the year. An earlier invitation 
the cablegram stated, was extended in recognition of his 
artistic success in his two appearances with the London 
Orchestra last August at the Welsh National Festival at 
Ammanford, when he led this famous band of musicians be- 
fore an audience of 40,000 persons in the Eisteddfod 
This distinction has been conferred on only two 
other American conductors. 

Beryl Rubinstein gave a preliminary rendition of the pro- 


31 


gram he is to play at Aeolian Hall in New York in the 
recital hall of the Cleveland Institute of Music. This will 
be Mr. Rubinstein’s second New York appearance this 
season. M. B. P. 


Witherspoon Artist Attracting Attention 


Lewis Pendelton, who has been studying with Herbert 
Witherspoon for the last four years and who recently has 
been atiracting attention by virtue of an excellent baritone 
voice and a natural aptitude for concerts, is booked for a 
number of appearances in Maine in the near future. Be- 
fore coming to New York to study, Mr. Pendleton graduated 
from the Boston Conservatory. He is one of several ad- 
vanced professional singers from the Witherspoon Studios, 
whose concert work is being promote «d by Charles N. Drake 


“Welcome Home” Greetings for Theo Karle 


Theo Karle, now busy with his Western tour, will not 
return to New York for six weeks at least. An interesting 
feature of Mr. Karle’s present Coast tour is the number of 
“welcome home” greetings accorded him by members of his 
audiences, proving that his absence has only tended to 
strengthen the affection in which he is held “back home.” 





Mrs. John Brooks Pleases 


Mrs. — Brooks, teacher of singing, whose studios 
are in Paducah, Ky., and who spent last summer in the 
Michigan home of her teacher where she had daily lessons, 
has been giving an interesting series of recitals throughout 
the western part of Kentucky. The series met with much 
favor. 

Raisa and Rimini Resting in New York 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini are enjoying a two 
weeks’ rest after their season with the Chicago Opera Com 
pany. After this short vacation they will resume their con 
cert tour, going as tar west as the Pacific Coast, giving 


their last recital of the series on May 25, 


Marie Mikova’s February Appearances 
Marie Mikova, young Czecho-Slovak pianist, appeared in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in recital on February 6; in Oberlin, Ohio 
February 7; in Jamaica, L. L, on February 20, and at a 
private recital in Milton, Mass., on February 24 


Samaroff’s Late Winter Season Busy 
Olga Samaroff's late winter season is proving to be an 
exceptionally busy one, with recitals in Charleston, S. C.,, 
on March 11; Forsyth, Ga., on March 13; Atlanta, Ga., on 
March 14, and Athens, Ga., on March 15. 


Hurlbut Pupil Scores 
John Opray, tenor and pupil of Harold Hurlbut, the de 
Reszke disciple, scored in recital before a large audience at 
Long Branch on February 12. He recently sang success 
fully at Butler, Pa 
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N. F. M. C. Young Artists’ Contest in 


Preparation 


The rules for the Young Artists’ Contest of the New York 
State Federation of Music Clubs have been sent out by Mrs 
William (Sada) Cowen, state chairman. They are as 
follows 

The purpose of the Young Artists’ Contest is first to recognize the 
superior ability of American music teachers, by bringing their artistic 
pupils into prominence. To encourage and inspire music students to 
greater eflorts in artistic achievement. To give opportunity and pub 
licity to the most talented young musicians of America and to aid them 
upon a professional career. 

Contestants must be trained in America and must enter in their own 
state If studying in another state, but if even partly supported by 
parents or friends, they are eligible to enter only in the state from 
which they receive their maintenance. Anyone supporting himself en 
tirely in anotier state may enter from that state without any specified 
period of residence 

Entrance fee will be $2.00, payable through the state chairman 

Contestant in the voice department must be between the ages of 
twenty and thirty years. Contestant in the violin and piano depart 
ment must be between the ages of sixteen and thirty. Contestant must 
have the endorsement of three recognized musicians as to their superior 
musical attainments 

The National winners will receive 
prize and $100 for second prize 

There will be a New York appearance, and the publicity which these 
young artists will receive should be of sufficient value to launch them 
upon an artistic carcer 

Anyone under management will not be eligible to enter this contest 

All applications must be sent on or before March 20 to the New York 
State chairman, Mrs, William (Sada) Cowen, Room 712 Fisk Build 
ing, New Yor City 

This is in preparation for the biennial festival to be held 
t Asheville, N. C., next June, in celebration of the twenty 
fifth anniversary of the N. F. M, C. The finals of the con 
tests now being held in the various states and districts will 
take place at that time. Two of the outstanding features 
of the Federation's work are the encouragement of the young 
artist and the support of American composers. 

The culmination of a quarter of a century's activities will 
fittingly observed in a strictly American program 
throughout the entire week. American compositions will be 
performed by American musicians. 

The Festival Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of 
Henry Hadley, American composer and conductor, is to be 
composed of forty-five first chair men of some of the coun 
try’s finest orchestras, This orchestra will be heard fre 
quently during the festival and will accompany the per 
formance of the prize lyric dance drama, Pan in America 

The National Federation now comprises 1400 clubs. 
The results of the determination to “make America musical,” 
and the slogan, “a music club in every town,” will be 
demonstrated at the coming biennial convention. 


a cash award of $150 for first 


also be 


Many of the state organizations are planning a special 
car for the delegates. This thirteenth convention of the 
: M. C, will have many unique and interesting fea- 
tures 


Edna Thomas in Indiana 


Four days after her recital in New York, Edna Thomas 
left for a tour which will keep her quite busy this spring 
Miss Thomas created a sensation here with her unique 
Creole songs, and the same verdict seems to follow her 
wherever she goes. 

The Muncie Morning Star said of her after a recent ap- 
pearance : 

Four short songs of Louisiana Creole influence were given by Miss 
Thomas, who prefaced them with explanatory remarks and concluded 
them with earnestly demanded encores. It is rare to hear a lovelier 
natural voice than this singer Cepenyed, and many of her plantation 
songs, which she so happily has brought to light, have seldom been 
heard; thus her programs are filled with variety and novelty. She re 
sponded to the hearty applause with two encores, 

he program closed with a group of four numbers given by the 
three artists, Miss Thomas added to her laurels in her dramatic 
interpretation of Tschaikowsky's as I Not a Blade of Grass, and 
in the Last Song, by Rogers. The latter, sad in theme, was so effec 
tively given that the audience would not permit the program to close, 
and as an encore, By the Waters of Minnetonka, by Lieurance, was 
given, The tragic end of the lovers was songfully told, and the care- 
fully intent listeners were completely carried away with the sheer 
beauty of the music, It was a musical event to be remembered, and 
to the Matinee Musicale is due much credit for giving Muncie the 
opportunity to hear such artists at home 


Schola Cantorum to Sing Brahms Cycle 


One of the principal features of the Schola Cantorum 
concert to be given under the direction of Kurt Schindler at 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, March 14, will be 
the performance of five choral songs by Brahms which 
make up the cycle op. 104, They have not been heard in 
New York in twenty years, and the complete cycle, it is 
said, has never been given here at one performance. Nacht- 
wache was chosen as the most fitting tribute, to be sung over 
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his grave, on Brahms’ death. These numbers belong to 
the same period in which he wrote most of his famous 
songs, and according to Brahms experts rank among his most 
melodious inspirations, 

The Brahms cycle will be sung in German, while a set of 
old French and Italian madrigals, which will open the pro- 
gram, will also be rendered in their respective original lan- 
guages, 


New Triumphs for Josephine Lucchese 


The echo of her overwhelming triumphs in the North, 
East and Middle West has not as yet died when reports of 
the sweeping successes achieved in the South again draw 
attention to Josephine Lucchese, the beautiful and gifted 
coloratura soprano, It seems that each time the critics 





JOSEPHINE 


LUCCHESE 


hear the “American Nightingale’—as Miss Lucchese is very 
often referred to—they are confronted with the difficult task 
of finding new combinations of adjectives to describe her 
art and the beauty of her voice. The New Orleans States, 

for example, after the headline “Beautiful Lucchese Sensa- 
tion of Opera” adds the caption “Prima Donna Wins the 
Hearts of Large Audience by Faultless Singing and Acting 
in Traviata,” and continues the reviews as follows: 

Texas had the floor at the grand opera at the Tulane Friday night. 
Lutthese the young, Lucchese the beautiful, Lucchese of the marvel 
ous voice was her representative. La Traviata was the opera. 

Lucchese was in rare voice, She was the sensation of the week, 
An enthusiastic admirer—one of the high C cult, by the way—was 
heard to remark after the final curtain—*‘that girl can sing in any 
position.” And indeed she can. Not only that, she can act, Her 
portrayal of Violetta was a nearly perfect piece of acting containing 
the fire of genius and gathering force as it progressed, until at the 
death scene it was a graphic, vital thing. You saw the poor creature 
dying; the sorrowful tneing. for her lover; then the cry of joy which 
his coming broke from her lips; the brave effort to live for him; the 
wild apps al to the Unknown not to separate them; and then the col- 
lapse ife had shot its bolt and death took charge p. the moment of 
her greatest happiness. No ordinary actress could — these emo- 
tions. No singer of moderate ability could sing the role so as to bring 
out all of its lights and shadows. You saw and you heard Violetta 
when you saw and heard Lucchese singing the role. 

Other headlines “that tell the story” are these from San 
Antonio, Texas, in which city the diva appeared in Rigo- 
letto. The San Antonio Express headline states that “Thou- 
sands Hear Lucchese Sing.” Then the critic continues to 
eulogize the artist thus: 

Though all of the world’s greatest coloratura sopranos have appeared 
in this part, some time or other during their careers, none have sur- 
passed in technic or sweetness of voice the artist that San Antonio 
claims as her own. 

After stating in her headline in the Evening News that 
Lucchese’s appearance in grand opera “was a triumph’— 
and that “Music Lovers Turned Out En Masse to Hear 
Lucchese as Gilda,” Beulah Patterson had this to say: 

Lucchese, in this favorite role of coloratura so woe accomplished 
a tumultuous effect, he was beautiful to beholc d her voice was 
sweet and true. There is a charm and demblon appealingly pa- 
thetic about her singing, which adds all the more to the loveliness of 
her interpretation. Her singing of the beautiful Caro Nome, for 
which the opera is distinguished, was greeted with wild applause. 


R. E. Johnston Engages Giulio Crimi 


Giulio Crimi, before sailing recently from Rome, com- 
pleted arrangements to appear under the management of 
Johnston during the coming season. His only ap- 
pearances from now until the fall will be a few given for 
the benefit of Italian charitable organizations. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From March 8 to March 22 





Althouse, Paul: 
Chicago, Ill.,. Mar. 11. 
Hamilton, Ont., Mar. 13. 

Bonelli, Richard: 


San Francisco, Cal., Mar. 8-17. 


Portland, Ore., Mar. 19-22. 
Calvé, Emma: 

Altoona, Pa., Mar, 

Baltimore, Md., Mar. 14. 


City Ppmenenes 
East Orange, N 
Chaliapin, ti 


New Haven, Conn., 


Cortot, Alfred: 
Prescott, Ariz., Mar. 16. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Mar. 20. 
Palo Alto, Cal., Mar. 22. 
Crooks, Richard: 
St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 13. 


Dilling, Mildred: 
Montclair, N. J., Mar. 8. 
Myerstown, Pa., Mar. 15. 

Farrar, Geraldine: 
San Antonio, Texas, 
Dallas, Texas, Mar. 


Flonzaley Quartet: 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 8. 
Baltimore, Md., Mar. 9. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 11. 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 12. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
Chicago, TIL, Mar. 11, 
Lincoln, Neb., Mar. 13. 


Galli-Curci, Amelita: 
Lansing, Mich., Mar. 9. 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 11. 
Springfield, Mo., Mar. 14. 

Hackett, Arthur: 
Boston, Mass., Mar, 

Harvard, Sue: 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
East Chicago, Ind., 

Heifetz, Jascha: 
Memphis, Tenn., 
Nashville, Tenn., 

Hempel, Frieda: 
Chicago, Ill., Mar, 11 
Akron, Ohio, Mar. 13. 
Troy, N. Y., Mar. 15 


, Mar. 15. 


Mar, 10, 


Mar. 8 
13. 


9-10. 


Mar. 8. 
Mar. 10. 


Mar. 9. 
Mar. 12 


Schenectady, N. Y., Mar. 16 
Providence, R. I., Mar. 18. 
Hess, Myra: 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Mar. 13. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Mar. 14. 
Hinshaw’s Cosi Fan Tutti 

Company: 


y 
Caldwell, Idaho, Mar. 
Boise, Idaho, Mar. 9. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Mar. 12. 
Boulder, Colo., Mar, 14. 
Denver, Colo., Mar. 15. 
Cheyenne, WIM, Mar. 16. 


Casper, Wyo far. 17, 
Great Palle, ‘or « Mar. 19. 
Butte, Mont., Mar. 20. 


Missoula, Mont., Mar. 21, 
Moscow, Idaho, Mar. 22. 


Hinshaw's Cox and Bex Co.: 
Boone, Iowa, Mar. 
Marshalltown, tly “Mar. 9. 
Rockford, Ull., Mar. 10. 
Kewanee, Ill., Mar. 13. 
Monroe, Wis., Mar, 14, 

Fond du Lac, Wis., Mar. 15. 
Hibbing, Minn., Mar. 17, 
Breckenridge, Minn., Mar. 19. 
St. Cloud, Minn., Mar. 20. 
Forest City, Iowa, Mar. 21, 


Jeritza, Maria: 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 8. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. i 
Detroit, Mich., Mar. 

Grand Ra ids, Mich., a 16. 
Chicago, Ill, Mar i8. 
Buffalo, N. Y¥., Mar, 20. 

Jess, Grace Wood: 
Sacramento, Cal., Mar, 9. 
Marysville, Cal., Mar. 12. 
Red Bluff, Cal., Mar. 14 

Johnson, Edward: 

Seattle, Wash., Mar, 12. 


Keener, Suzanne: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 9. 
Kerns, Grace: 
Reading, Pa., Mar. 14. 


Renee, Josef: 
Eufaula, Okla., Mar. 9. 
Atoka, Okla. * "Mar. 12. 


Cushing, Okla., Mar. 21. 
Kouns, Nellie: 


London, England, Mar. 


Kouns, Sara: 
London, England, Mar. 12-15. 


Langston, Marie Stone: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 13. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 14. 
Carlisle, Pa., Mar. 15 

banon, Pa,, Mar. 15. 
Bethlehem, a” Mar. 17. 
Bridgeton, N. J., Mar. 21 


Lash H Ida: 
— sag Mar. 9. 


Ethel: 
Lege, N. Y., Mar. 19. 


Lent, Sylvia: 
ations, Md., Mar, 11 


12-15, 


Letz Quartet: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mar, 18. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 
4 Francisco Cal, or 6, ’ 
Angee A Cal. ‘Mar.'9 9-10. 
Ookian 


San Jose, Cal., = is. 


Seattle, Wash., Mar. 19. 

Portland, Ore., Mar, 21. 
Loring, Harold: 

Peoria, Ill., Mar. 8. 


Bloomington, Ill., Mar. 9 
Davenport, Iowa, Mar. 12. 
Moline, Ill., Mar. 13. 
Rock Island, Ill., Mar. 14. 
Dubugue, Iowa, Mar. 15. 
East Dubuque, Iowa, Mar. 16. 
Cedar Falls, lowa, Mar. 19. 
Waterloo, lowa, Mar. 20. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Mar. 21. 
Maier, Guy: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Mar. 9. 
Urbana, Ill,, Mar. 10. 
Galesburg, Ill., Mar. 12, 
Fort Dodge, Ta., Mar. 16. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 19. 


Martinelli, Giovanni: 
Birmingham, Ala., Mar. 9 


Middleton, Arthur: 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 11. 
Hamilton, Ont., Mar. 
M. erstown, Pa. 

Miller, Reed: 
Reading, Pa., Mar. 14. 

Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 
Honolulu, T. H., Mar. 12, 14 

Miinz, Micesyslow : 

Elmira, <" Y., Mar. 12. 


Ithaca, Y.,’ Mar. 15. 
New York String Quartet: 

St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 

Delaware, Ohio, Mar. 1} 
O’More, Colin: 

Boston, Mass., Mar. 11. 

Springfield, Mass., Mar. 14 
Osegia, Sigrid: 

Three Rivers, Mass., Mar. 13 
Pattison, Lee: 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Mar. 9 


Urbana, Ill, Mar. 10. 


Galesburg, Ill., Mar, 12 
Fort Dodge, Ia., Mar. 16. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 19. 


Patton, Fred: 
Reading, Pa., Mar. 14. 
Peralta, Frances: 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 18. 


Powell, John: 





Philadelphia, Pa., Mar, 9-10, 
Rachmaninoff, Sergei: 
Waterbur ‘onn., Mar. 8, 
Lowell, Miss. Mar. 9, 
Boston, Mass Mar. 10. 
Lynn, Mass., Mar. 11. 
Lexington, Ky., Mar. 13 
Ringling, Robert: 
San Francisco, Cal., Mar. 4, 11 


Portland, Ore., Mar. 19. 


Rubinstein, Erna: 
St. Joseph, Mo., Mar, 8, 


Russian Opera Company: 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 8-17. 
Detroit, Mich., Mar, 19-21 
Toledo, Ohio, ‘Mar. 22. 


St. Denis, Ruth: 


Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 8. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Mar. 12 
Oshkosh, Wis., Mar. 13. 
Appleton, Wis., Mar. 14. 


Green Bay, Wis., Mar, 15. 
Eau Claire, Wis., Mar. 16 
Wausau, Wis., Mar. 17. 

St. Paul, Minn., Mar. 18-21, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mar, 22. 


Salvi, Alberto: 
Seattle, Wash., Mar. 9. 
Portland, Ore., Mar. 12. 
Salem, Ore., Mar. 13 
Eugene, Ore., Mar. 14. 
Fort Worth, Texas, Mar. 22. 

Samaroff, Olga: 
Charleston, S. C., Mar. 11. 
Forsyth, Ga., Mar. 13. 
Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 14. 
Athens, Ga., Mar. 15, 


San Carlo Opera Company: 


San Francisco, Cal., Mar. 8-17. 
Portland, Ore., Mar. 19-22. 
Schipa, Tito: 
ny, N. Y., Mar. 19 


Shawn, Ted: 
Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 8. 
Detroit, Mich., Mar. 10. 
Milwauk:e, Wis., Mar. 12. 
Oshkosh, Wis., Mar. 13. 
Appleton, Wis., Mar. 14. 
Green Bay, Wis., Mar. 15. 
Eau Claire, Wis., Mar. 16. 
4 ausau, Wis., Mar. 17. 
Paul, Minn., Mar. 18-21. 
Minnesnolie Minn. -» Mar. 22. 


Smith, eg 
ar. 8 


Mitchell . 8. 
Northfield, Minn., Mar. 11. 
Gettysburg Pa., Mar. 19. 


Hanover, Pa., Mar. 20, 


Spalding, Albert: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 9. 
Thibaud, Jacques: 
Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 8. 
ag vagy Fla., Mar. 12. 
alo Alto, Cal., Mar, 22, 
Thomas, Edna: 
Wellsville, N. Y., Mar. 11. 
Providence, R. I., Mar. 14. 
Tiffany, Marie: 
Baltimore, Md., Mar. 11. 
Canton, Ohio, Mar. 15. 
Van der Veer, Nevada: 
Reading, Pa., Mar. 14 
Vreeland, Jeennette: 
Summit, N, J., Mar. 9. 
Whitehill, Clarence: 
Baltimore, Md., Mar. 11. 


Musical Arts Club 


Boghetti Artist at 


One of the recent engagements filled by Sara Stein, an 
artist pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, was at the Musical Arts 


Club of Philadelphia. 
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BRONISLAW 


UBERMAN 





Hailed as “Unique--- sensational --- marvelous” by the 
foremost critics of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis and Minneapolis at his recent appearances 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
Dec. 8, 1922—Masx Smith. 


Bronisilaw Huberman layed the first 
movement of Brahms’ violin concerto su- 
perbly at last night’s concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, so inspiringly, indeed, 
that one listener at least feit bitter regrets 
because the call of duty forbade a hearing 
of the other two. it was a performance 
not only technically masterful but tremen- 
once incisive and virile—A PERFORM- 
ANCE THAT IN BIG SONORITY AND 
SWEEP, IN BITING ENERGY AND 
FORCE, HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
ada | IN THE WRITER’S EXPERI- 


THE WORLD—Deems Taylor 


Bronisiaw Huberman played at two con- 
certs yesterday, one in the afternoon and 
the other in the evening, and at both he 
PLAYED MARVELOUSLY. Atthe Town 
Hall, with the Society of the Friends of 
Music, his afternoon listeners seemed to 
breathe on his phrases and each one 
seemed to be hearing with all his body as 
well as with his ears while Huberman’s 
violin sang of sublime feeling in Spohr’s 
Seventh Concerto. H ADAGIO, IN 
PARTICULAR, WAS GREAT BEYOND 
IMPROVEMENT. Huberman again stirred 
his audience, the huge crowd which 
filled the Hippodrome, this time by playing 
Beethoven’s Concerto in Major; an 
after five recalls he was compelled to play 
an encore, a movement from Bach’s un- 
accompanied Sonata in C Major. 


NEW YORK TIMES, Dec. 8, 1922— 
Richard Aldrich 


. . « Then in the cantilena passage MR. HUBER- 
MAN SANG MOST SEDUCTIVELY, MOST BEAUTI- 
FULLY ON HIS INSTRUMENT, and there were large 
sections of the work (Brahms’ Concerto) of which he 
truly interpreted the poetry and reflected the sunset 
glow of the music. 


THE GLOBE, Dec. 8, 1922—Pitts Sanborn 


Mr. Huberman’s playing in the one and only concerto 
that Brahms composed “against the violin’ had dignity, 
intensity, breadth of style, and, of course, technical 
proficiency. 


NEW YORK EVENING POST, Feb. 20, 
1923—Henry T. Finck 


The soloist was Bronisilaw Huberman, who gave a virile 
and ALTOGETHER ADMIRABLE performance of the 
Beethoven violin concerto. 


EVENING WORLD, Dec. 8, 1922—Frank 
H. Warren 


Bronisiaw Huberman, violinist, did a fine piece of work 
in the first movement of the Brahms Concerto, the 
only part we heard. It had the necessary vigor, power 
and breadth, virtues too frequently lacking in perform- 
ances of this concerto. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, 
Jan. 25, 1923—Herman Devries 


There can scarcely be a better way of extolling Bronis- 
law Huberman than by quoting criticism of Ettore Pan- 
izza, prince of conductors, after the Josef Schwarz re- 
cital of recent date. “Hearing Schwarz tonight,” said 
Panizza, ‘‘was not Wehearay to a beautiful voice, but 
rather to the emanation of a human soul.” Hearing 
Huberman play at Orchestra Hall last night was just 
that, and more. IT WAS SOUL XPRESSED 
THROUGH MIND AND MIND EXPRESSED BY 


Season 





MEANS OF SUPERSLY _ DEVELOPER TECHNIC 


SUPPORTING A TONE AT iS A VERITABLE 
PRISM OF MANY BEAUTIES. it is almost trivial to 
dwell upon technical proficiency when it is the slave 
of such an art. Huberman is an intellectual and also a 
“vibrant.” To his interpretations he brings a union of 
analytical aloofness and passionate queer pin 4 THE 
MOST FASCINATING COMBINATION ONE CAN 
ENCOUNTER IN THE FINE ARTS. EXCELS WITH 
BACH—We are no lover of Bach unaccompanied, but 
Huberman’s playing of the Bach Adagio and Fugue in 
C Major, for violin alone, was of such gore superlative 
beauty that WE REALIZED WE HAD NOT HEARD 
IT THUS AT ANY TIME IN OUR REMEMBRANCE, 
hence our rather lukewarm interest.in the past. The 
audience was comonstey captivated and recalled Hu- 
berman so many times that he added another unaccom- 
panied number. And we liked that, too. MR. HU- 
BERMAN BELONGS IN THE OLYMPUS WHERE 
WE HAVE INSTALLED THOSE OTHER DEITIES 
OF THE VIOLIN, KREISLER, HEIFETZ and ELMAN. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST, Jan. 25, 
1923—Karleton Hackett 


Bronisilaw Huberman in violin recital at Orchegtra Hall 
last night showed he is a superb player of Bach. it is 
the austere Bach that he presents, complex in thought 
and stern in expression, yet with impressive breadth. 
Huberman has the mental grasp of the contrapuntal 
weavings and or in the clarity with which he can 
make each strand stand out. His technique enables 
him to cope with the most complicated forms of the 
contrapuntal mode of utterance, and he binds it alto- 
gether into a structure of solidity. There is not ex- 
actly the sense of ease in his playing, but a command 
of the instrument, which is, humanly speaking, abso- 
jute. You know that every phase has been worked 
out so that he knows precisely what he wishes to ex- 
press and is sure of doing it. The broad outlines are 
weary defined and the decorative figure admirably ad- 
justed. The audience greeted his Bach with enthusi- 
asm 80 pronounced that he was obliged to give a second 
unaccompanied Bach number. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD—Nov. 18 


Bronisiaw Huberman, who pla the Beethoven 


ed 
Concerto, CREATED A SENSATION. We have all 


heard this masterpiece done with impec- 
cable technique, feeling and beauty of 
tone. SELDOM, HOWEVER, DO WE 
HEAR THE WONDERFUL COMBINA- 
TION OF GIFTS EXPRESSED BY 
HUBERMAN, who has a lovely tone, tre- 
mendous technique, always musical, never 
purely mechanical, and an individuality 
of style COMPLETELY FASCINATING. 
Every phrase was a gem, the entire work 
resplendent in color and variety. |1T WAS 
REAL BEETHOVEN, vital, giowing, not 
perhaps the Beethoven that will please 
those who imagine the great classicist 
must be cold and repellingly austere, but 
human Beethoven, moving and eloquent. 
HUBERMAN WAS GIVEN A GREAT 
OVATION, He conquered a_ certain 
apathy felt in the audience and emerged 
triumphant, 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
LEDGER, Nov. 18 


The reading of the concerto was ONE 
OF THE FINEST THAT HAS BEEN 
HEARD HERE FOR A LONG TIME, and 
Mr. Huberman is an artist of the first rank 
in the classical concertos. 


NEW ORLEANS ITEM, Dec. 
12, 1922—Theodore Roehl 


It was without doubt ONE OF THE MOST WOND . 
FUL RECITALS EVER TENDERED A LOCAL AUDI. 
ENCE, for it would be difficult to surpass such a com- 
bination as Bronisiaw Huberman, violinist, accompan.- 
ied by so able an assistant as Paul Frenkel. Mr. Huber- 
man’s playing Monday evening marked him as ONE OF 
THE GREATEST VIOLINISTS EVER TO BE HEARD 
IN THIS CITY. HIS QUALITIES ARE ALL INCLU. 
SIVE. HIS ART IS HYPNOTIC. HIS EXECUTION 
1S UNCANNY. This artist’s technic astounds at all 
times, displaying a remarkable freedom of bowing 
and a rapidity and accuracy of finger work that cause 
the listener at times to hold his breath. And the most 
rapid and difficult passages he handles with the utmost 
ease, with an abandon that is delightful. His tone is 
richly expressive, compelling or ethereal as occasion 
demands, and even in the most sparkling pyrotechnics 
never does the beauty and purity leave it, nor is in- 
tonation ever permitted to suffer. His playing at Mon- 
day’s concert showed fluency throughout and was domi- 
nated by a rich fund of temperament always under the 
most perfect control and ready to do the bidding of this 
superior intellect. Huberman did what he pleased with 
his instrument, and he did what he pleased with his 
audience for NEVER HAS A MORE ENTHUSIASTIC 
ASSEMBLAGE GREETED ANY ARTIST. The first two 
numbers were monumental on an altogether tremendous 
program, and exhibited every side of the violinistic art 
in the most astonishing manner. it would be hard to 
conceive of a more wonderful rendition of the Mendelis- 
sohn concerto, which introduced him and in which the 
artist rose to heights sublime. So perfectiy was it 
handled through the inspiration of the Andante, with 
the stirring climax of the final allegro that ONE WAS 
COMPLETELY CARRIED AWAY BY THIS WIZARD 
OF THE STRINGS. The secord number, the Bach 
Adagio and Fugue in G minor for violin alone was a 
majestic production, the fugue being a very marvel of 
broad phrasing, in which the cleancut manner of bring- 
ing out the two voices stood forth even on this alto- 
gether unsurpassable program. The Beethoven Ro- 
mance in G minor and “Albumbiatt” (Wagner Wil- 
heimj) followed, the former full of poetry, given with 
exquisite beauty of tone; the latter presented with a 
wealth of expressiveness. The final group included 
‘La Capricieuse” (Elgar), the spirited Mazurka by 
Zarzycki, and Paganini’s ‘‘La Clochette,” the last of 
which was such a revel of technical accomplishment in 
its lightning rapidity and the beauty of its double har- 
monics that it fairly made one gasp. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
Scum.incs’ Musica, TREATMENT. 
The story of the opera is well told by the librettist, on the 


whole, and told in the modern German fashion with no 
reluctance to emphasize the somewhat degenerate elements. 
There is a rather long introduction, even after the altogether 
superfluous prologue (the epilogue is equally needless) but 
once the chief personages start their triangular conflict and 
play of passions, the action is rapid and drresting. The 
fact that the period is a romantic one and that the heroine 
is the embodiment of a famous portrait, adds to the spice 


in the enjoyment of the listener who knows history and 
painting. . The “love” scenes between Mona Lisa and her 
husband, both while the lover listens and after he is incar- 
cerated in the closet, take on something of the nature of 
Salome’s caressings of Jochanaan’s severed head. It is an 
episode that has real thrills for those who like their operatic 
stories a bit “hot i’ the mouth.” 

Schillings has understood all the possibilities of the libretto 
for intensive and exciting musical illustration and he has 
in the main used the’ correct methods for his setting. His 
score follows the action closely and characterizes it intelli- 
gently. There are no set numbers in the old style, but the 
new fashion is adhered to rigidly, of weaving the music into 
a connected series of ariosos, descriptive passages, fragmen- 
tary lyric and dramatic episodes, intermezzos, and the like: 
It is a method made familiar especially by The Love of 
lhree Kings and it resembles that score very closely as 
to form and construction, 

However, it has not the power of melodic invention pos- 
sessed by Montemezzi, neither has it the virtuoso command 
of orchestration revealed by the Italian. Schillings be- 
trays his German tendencies by falling once in a while into 
a kind of tune writing found in what the Teutons: call 
Volksoper (Folk Opera). In other words, the melodic line 
of Schillings is not highly distinguished. Often it grazes 
the commonplace. His harmonies are not “biting” enough to 
be ultra modern and his use of instrumental combinations 
and coloring lacks the daring necessary to stir deeply those 
listeners on are familiar with the extreme manner of the 
late moderns in symphony and opera. Schillings gives the 
impression of having fallen between two schools, He is 
fifty-five years old and perhaps that accounts for the dual 
influence under which he struggles. His early taste prob- 
ably ran along the lines of standard music making but later 
he found it necessary to take Strauss, Debussy, and the 
current French revolutionaries into his reckoning. 

The present writer does not wish to give the impression 


that Schillings’ music is not good music, or that it inter- 
feres with the hearer in his sense of unity between the 
doings on the stage and in the orchestra, The score is well 


and properly made throughout and it has many moments 
that are in complete accord with the action. The sole criti- 
cism to be applied is that Schillings does not appear to have 
a soaring musical imagination and that he has not employed 
the most vivid orchestral means for. which the libretto calls 
in no uncertain terms, One cannot help wondering what 
Strauss, Montemezzi, or Korngold would have done with 
the subject matter of this Mona Lisa. 
Kemp AND BouHNEN Are BRILLIANT. 

Mona Lisa has singable music and it was deliveretl by 
the excellent cast with full effect. 

Virst of all Barbara Kemp deserves credit, for she demon- 
strated her right to be classed with the most intelligent and 
accomplished opera artists this city ever has encountered. 
Her voice is amply voluminous and she makes it express 
every shade of emotion from the utmost tenderness to the 
accents of agonized despair. She is musical to her finger 
tips. She rises to every climax. She knows the power of 
repression, too, and also the value of suggestion. She is a 
singer of the advanced type in whom brains are admirably 
blended with temperament. Ag an actress she is superb 
and that is the only adjective to characterize her achieve- 
ment in a single word. Her make-up as the da Vinci lady 
was a perfect counterpart of the picture and her smile was 
the smile of Mona Lisa herself. She held the attention of 
every eye and ear from the moment she appeared and she 
never failed to focus it upon herself whenever she made a 
gesture, sang a tone, or in any way came into the action 
of the piece. Her apathy toward her husband and his riches 
was expressed as eloquently as her quick flaming passion 
for her lover, her broken grief at his death, and her insane 
and murderous fury when she revenges herself upon his 
murderer. The Kemp portrayal is one of the great histri- 
onic masterpieces in the history of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and it should be seen by everyone who admires the 
art of operatic delineation. 

Michael Bohnen, the Francesco, was in every way a 
worthy partner of the Mona Lisa. He is a powerfully built 
but gracefully proportioned man, and his bearing, move- 
ments, and gestures were those of the finished actor. He 
gave a striking characterization of Francesco’s miserly and 
degenerate love for his jewels, his maniacal jealousy of his 
wife, his devilish cruelty toward Giovanni, and his lustful 
frenzy when he succeeds in bending Mona to his will. He 
is an actor of the highest skill. Bohnen’s voice is a large 
it has brilliancy and carrying power, and it is made 
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even more effective by means of skillful and expressive 
employment. This baritone unquestionably is a great find 
for the Metropolitan. 

Another performance that stood out was that of Frances 
Peralta, as Ginevra, or Venus. She iooked radiantly lovely 
and her seductive appearance and demeanor seemed to justify 
amply her selection by the carnival merrymakers as the 
embodiment of the famous goddess of love. Miss Peralta’s 
loveliness and charm were not confined only to her pulchri- 
tude, however, for her voice was better than it ever had 
been before here and she sang with a melting quality of 
tone and a wealth of nuance in color that enabled her to 
score a rousing personal success. 

Curt Taucher, the Giovanni, also was a notable factor, in 
his warm delivery, his romantic acting, and his keenly alert 
participation in the ensemble. : 

George Meader, in his smaller part, had occasion to con- 
tribute several excellently sung and finely phrased bits of 
vocalism, as did also Ellen Dalossy. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted splendidly. The full cast follows: 





Characters appearing in the Prologue and Folcgue: 
A Teemeldh.  cekc cede pbadkcdawset ss cobs ucben Michael Bohnen (debut) 
His Young Wifle..cicocccncscdvccestecovsoes Barbara Kemp (debut) 
A Voutia Me. iccccccavcesessectenscccveevessoctes urt Taucher 


Characters appearing in the other Scenes: 

Michael Bohnen 
Barbara Kemp 
Curt Taucher 









BORGO. c's v'ode2 600 Fie 40 0 bar iewcesekpakedys tae William Gustafson 
PIRI ics vi eV adhd ode Ui 0:64 ebVORE Es 04047 bind ba0gs ve2 Carl Schlegel 
RONG no ob ii oUCEV EN G6 6RES 0.0 Fe Ha pee ae eee ve VOds ded George Meader 
AMDB. co vvcvsvededescepensstescenghasees eons escous ogame. meee 
OOS «ic v'c'cvto 00 n0skees Vince FVancakbeeasstuens Louis D’Angelo 
GARBER .  cddesscebevccseesevnge ..++Frances Peralta 
SOEUR es cccoccccassoencessssdegueenuses 4804000058 Ellen Dalossy 
POSORIER soc cc cicrntderveccdvsececsbasv.ighschessoegre Marion Telva 


ER ree Poe ee rit ery Artur Bodanzky 
Die Tore Stapt, Fesruary 26. 


Maria Jeritza made her final appearance of the season at 
the Metropolitan on Monday evening, there being a large-and 
appreciative audience-on hand to send the singer happily off 
on her present concert tour, In fine voice and spirits, Mme. 
— repeated her usual interesting impersonation of 

arietta, a dancer, and Paul’s dream-wife. The opera is 
particularly well suited to the singer, both vocally and his- 
trioni¢ally, and she was rewarded with warm applause dur- 
ing the evening, at one time acknowledging five curtain calls. 
“The rest of the cast was familiar: Orville Harrold handled 
the difficult music allotted to Paul with his usual skill and 
success; Gustav Schuetzendorf was a rich-voiced Pierrot, 
who also doubled and sang Frank, Paul’s friend; Marion 
Telva was a satisfactory Brigitta, the housekeeper. Bodan- 
zky conducted. 


Awa, ALLEGRA, Fepruary 27. 


The story of the Joyous Soul,Was lyrically told to Brook- 
lyn music lovers of Puesday hing, when the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company gave anotheé the series at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. Beautifully staged and admirably 
sung, it had much to commend it and the audience proved 
moronghly responsive. Lucrezia Bori was a Consuelo who 
not only sang the part’ with consummate artistry but also 
looked it ‘with: equal: éffectiveness. Indeed, that quality of 
seeming to just suit the rale was characteristic of the entire 
cast. Kathleen Howard, as Donna Sacramento, and Adamo 
Didur, as Don Eligio, had some delightful scenes. One of 
the best performances of the evening was that of Armand 
Tokatyan as the mischievous Lucio, and his singing was 
splendid. His audience liked him without reservation. Gia- 
como Lauri-Volpi made a dashing Pedro and sang with 
equal verve. Queena Mario as the vivacious Coralito was 
charming and the roles of Carmen, Frasquita and Mariquita 
were made the most of by Grace Anthony, Marion Telva 
and Myrtle Schaaf. The remainder of the cast consisted 
of Angelo Bada as Tonio; Millo Picco, Diego; Italo Picchi, 
Ramirrez; Rafaelo Diaz, a‘singer; Paolo Ananian, a gipsy. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 
AnpbreA CHENIER, Fepruary 28 (EvENING). 

Giordano’s interesting and much liked opera in four acts, 
Andrea Chenier, was heard February 28 with tenor Gigli 
in the title role, in which he so heautifully enacted the 
character, not to mention his opulent and deeply expressive 
voice. Rosa Ponselle sang the daughter’s role, looking re- 
markably slender and picturesque, and singing her aria in 
the third act well. anise sang Gerard splendidly and 
Kathleen Howard that of the Countess with appropriate 
voice. One should not omit mention of Ellen Dalossy, 
Adam Didur and Malatesta (in two parts) as well as the 
authoritative conducting of Moranzoni, who was brought 
on the stage by the singers. A crowded house and boxes, 
many of whose occupants came during the first act and left 
before the end, thereby creating extremely objectionable 
rumpus, were further features of the performance. 


Mona Lisa, Marca 1, 
(See page, 5) 
CarMEN, Marcn 2. 


Interest in the performance of Carmen at the Metro- 
pe on Friday evening, centered in the debut of Mme. 
na Bourskaya. Mme. Bourskaya came here with the Rus- 
sian Opera Company which first visited us last spring, but 
never sang with it as she was immediately signed up by 
both the Chicago Civic Opera Company and the Metropoli- 
tan. She has a great deal that helps her Carmen, which 
is supposed to be her special role. In the first place she 
is very attractive and of the real Carmen type; in the 
second, she has a voice which is capable of taking on 
every shade and color of expression; in the third place, 
she is very graceful in movement. With all these talents 
it is to be expected that she would make a Carmen above 
the common—which she did. Palpably nervous through the 
first act, she played the second with great gusto, and in the 
final act she rose to real dramatic heights. The card scene 
wg also very well done. The audience was very cordial 
to her. 

She was lucky to have in her support so fine an artist as 


Giovanni Martinelli. Martinelli sang on Friday evening 
with excellent taste, repressing that disposition to sing too 
loudly all the time which he occasionally exhibits. From 


the acting standpoint he has built up his Don Jose tre- 
mendously since -he first undertook the role. Mme. Bour- 
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skaya was fortunate in having so competent a companion 
to support her, for her nervousness was extremely marked. 

Jose Mardones is one of the few Escamillos who tri- 
umph fully over the difficulties of the Toreador aria, for 
his voice is of the range and his vocal art of the quality 
that make it light for him. The performance was held 
up for a full two minutes after this before he could pro- 
ceed. Micaela fell to Nina Morgana; little stouter of 
body and voice than in previous performances, she sang 
the role satisfactorily. Smaller parts were well handled 
by Grace Anthony, Henriette Wakefield, Louis D’Angelo, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Italo Picchi and Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian. Louis Hasselmans conducted a spirited performance. 

ParsiraL, Marcu 3 (MATINEE) 


The interesting features of- the repetition of Parsifal at 
the Saturday afternoon performance was the first appearance 
here of Barbara Kemp as Kundy, and of Michael Bohnen 
as Gurnemanz. Appearing for the first time here in a role 
of the regular repertory, Mme. Kemp sustained and 
strengthened the splendid impression she had made in her 
debut as Mona Lisa. The role afforded her every oppor- 
tunity for the display of her unusual dramatic ability and 
vocally she was entirely equal to its exacting demands. Mr. 
Bohnen stood out in a role which is usually merely bore- 
some, and made of the Gurnemanz a kindly, benevolent 
gentleman, the best friend and guide of Parisfal, giving the 
role a human touch that it generally lacks. He sang splen- 
didly, his enunciation being the clearest. 

Clarence Whitehill was again a fine Amfortas and others 
whose work added to the general high standard of the per- 
formance were Williatn Gustafson as Titurel, Curt Taucher 
in the title role, Marion Telva as A Voice, Gustav Schuet- 
zendorf as Klingsor. Ellen Dalossy, Myrtle Schaaf and 
George Meader were most satisfactory esquires, and those 
in the solo groups included Marie Sundelius, Grace Anthony, 
Raymonde Delaunois, Laura Robertson, Marie Tiffany and 
Marion Telva. Bodanzky conducted. 

Ricotetto, Marcu 3 (EveNinG). 

It was an evening for youth at the Metropolitan on Satur- 
day, March 3. Rigoletto was the opera and the big house’s 
youngest coloratura, ) pone Mario, sang opposite its young- 
est tenor, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, with very happy results 
in both cases. Miss Mario, in splendid voice, not only 
dealt without effort with all the difficulties of Gilda’s music, 
but infused as well a great deal of real acting into what 
is too often a colorless part, a mere stick upon which the 
coloratura hangs her fireworks. Miss Mario seemed to 
reatize that Verdi had in reality a dramatic soprano in 
mind when he wrote the role, and that the florid passages 
are only incidental. Slim, graceful and young in appear- 
ance, she is ideal for the role. The Duke is, as a rule, 
a part still more colorless than that of Gilda, but Lauri- 
Volpi, the new Italian tenor, infused it with vigor and 
life, making a dashing young blade in whom one could 
really believe. This was the role in which he made his 
Metropolitan debut, but on Saturday evening, free from 
the nervousness incidental to a debut, he sang the colorful 
music beautifully throughout, and after Donna e Mobile 
received a veritable ovation, just as Miss Mario had for 
her Caro Nome. Add to these two the unsurpassable 
Giuseppe de Luca giving his familiar portrait of Rigoletto 
with all of his consummate art, and the Saturday nighters 
had one of the best offerings of the season. Flora Perini 
was Maddalena and Leon Rothier sang Sparafucile, with 
a smaller roles also well attended to and Papi down in 
ront, 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, 

Toscha Seidel was the visiting artist at the Sunday Night 
concert, attracting a large number of admirers. He was in 
fine form and played with his accustomed fine technic, inter- 
pretative skill, and thoroughly delighted his hearers. He 
was heard in the Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor and two 
shorter pieces—Hebrew Melody (Achron) and Gypsy Airs 
(Sarasate). 

Rosa Ponselle gave a superb rendition of three old Italian 
songs by Pergolese, Martini and Paisiello, orchestrated by 
Felix Mottl. They charmed the audience. Mario Chamlee’s 
popular choice was the Recondita Armonia from Tosca 
(Puccini), which revealed all the beauty. and appealing 
qualities of his voice. Leon Rothier sang two numbers by 
Mozart and Schumann, and Miss Dalossy was heard in 
Einst traumte from Der Freischutz (Weber). The orchestra, 
under the skilled baton of Giuseppe Bamboschek, added to 
the pleasure of the evening in the Rosamunde overture 
(Schubert), the Ippolitow-Ivanoff suite, Esquisses Cauca- 
siennes, and the Chabrier rhapsody, Espana. 


Sittig Trio Activities 

_The well known Sittig Trio, consisting of Frederick V. 
Sittig, pianist; his son, Edgar H. Sittig, cellist, and his 
daughter, Margaret Sittig, violinist, are having an extremely 
busy and successful season. Among recent appearances may 
be mentioned concerts in Washington, D. C., Philadelphia 
and Norristown, Pa.; Elizabeth and Newark, N. J.; Brook- 
lyn, and New York City, besides many private engagements. 
On February 25, Margaret and Edgar H. Sittig were the 
soloists at the Park Avenue Baptist Church in New York 
City. On December 10, the Sittigs gave a second radio 
concert at the Westinghouse station in Newark, and both 
the Westinghouse Company and the trio received many 
enthusiastic letters from all over the United States, and 
three letters from England, where the trio was heard very 
distinctly. 


Harold Land Charms Port Chester 


Harold Land, solo ‘baritone at St. Thomas P. E. Church, 
New York, for seven years past, was soloist at Summerfield 
M. E. Church, Port Chester, February 18, singing the fol- 
lowing solos: In Thee, O Lord, Do I Trust (Frey), Light 
(John Prindle Scott), At the Cross (Nevin), and a Gospel 
Hymn. In all of these his noble baritone voice, splendid 
delivery and expression of lofty feeling, tremendously in- 
terested every hearer. “This is his ‘third visit as soloist at 
this church. 


Five Concerts in Three Days for Matthews 


John Matthews, the dramatic tenor, recently had the ex- 
perience of filling three concert engagements in one day, 
appearing in New Haven, Norwalk and Bridgeport. The 
day previous he sang in Stamford, Conn., and the a follow- 
ing in Springfield, making a total of five appearances in 
three days. : 
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What a New York Critic Thinks of 


Ghe MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, Conductor 


From The New York World, Feb. 14, 1923. 


The Minneapolis Orchestra 


By Deems Taylor 

















Deems Taylor, music critic of The W orld, has been in the Middle West gaining 
“personal impressions of what is being done to present the best in music throughout 
a reasonably large and representative section of the United States.” 


The Minneapolis Orchestra under Henri Verbrugghen played in Milwaukee in 
the face of rather heavy odds. In the first place, Milwaukee concert goers are 
devoted partisans of the Chicago Orchestra, so that the audience, only moder- 
ately large, was inclined to be critical. Then, too, the Pabst Theatre, where the 
concert was given, offered playing conditions that were very far from ideal. 

There were no platforms on the stage, so that the whole orchestra had to sit 
on the floor level, with the result that proper tone balance was extremely difficult. 
Moreover, the stage itself was so narrow and deep that the sound of the orchestra 
had no focal point; the sonority of the instruments was seriously affected and the 
various choirs were frequently as isolated in effect as though they had been playing 
out of doors. 

Under the circumstances, the performance that Mr. Verbrugghen and his men 
managed to give was really extraordinary and their evening was nothing less than a 
triumph. The audience that had clapped briefly and politely when the conductor 
first appeared, showed signs of startled appreciation after the “Freischuets” over- 
ture. The final chord of the Beethoven fifth symphony was the signal for a storm 
of applause that was not stilled until Mr. Verbrugghen, after his fourth recall, had 
summoned his men to their feet to share the tribute. 

Despite the handicap of bad acoustics, it was soon evident that Minneapolis 
has a fine orchestra, excellent alike in material and playing qualities. The strings 
have unusual $i Wn tom - tone and the woodwind and horns are good © Lee Brothers, Minneopolis 
and well blended. e brasses—the trumpets in particular—showed occasional 
tendencies to roughness, and once or twice their intonation was open to argument, HENRI VERBRUGGHEN 
but the deadness of the hall may have had something to do with that. 

The ensemble is exceptionally good, and the men play with the indescribable “willing” quality that comes only of perfect confidence 
in one another and faith in their conductor. Mr. Verbrugghen’s seating arrangement for the orchestra is unconventional, as the violas 
alone divide the first and second violins, the cellos sitting at the left of the stage, behind the first fiddles. This plan puts the three upper 
string choirs together, and it sounded effective. Ordinarily the Minneapolis basses stand just beyond the cellos, toward the back; but 
last night’s stage was far too narrow to allow of that arrangement, and the basses had to be banished to the orchestral suburbs off 
near the horizon. 

Mr. Verbrugghen made an immediate and profound impression on his hearers. Everything he does is the projection of a strongly 
individual personality. His readings are distinguished not only by their impressively structural, almost architectural quality, but by 
a clarity and sharp definiteness that bespeak a clear intellect and a strong will. 

He made the Weber overture a miniature drama—which, after all, it is—boldly drawn and full of sharp contrasts, beginning with 
a wonderful crescendo on the long, mysterious opening notes that foreshadowed the mood of the great horn quartet so exactly that its 
magic was doubled when it did arrive. His technical control of the orchestra, in this and the other works, was extraordinary. He 
obtains a finish and subtlety of phrasing from the woodwinds that many a string choir might envy, and paints with a wide range of tone 
color and uncommon surety and decisiveness of line. His attacks, in the fortes, are like pistol shots. 

His reading of the fifth symphony was equally bold in outline and powerful in its imaginative qualities, with something Greek about 
the steady, relentless march of its events. Verbrugghen is a famous Beethoven conductor, and after hearing him it is easy to see 
why. His musical vision has a breadth and sculptural quality that make him peculiarly fitted to interpret Beethoven's vast and decep- 
tive simplicity. His conceptions, however unconventional, carry conviction because they so obviously spring from deep sympathy 
and understanding. 

The opening movements of the fifth were particularly fine—the first, planned with an extraordinary unity and such inevitability of 
direction that the close was predicted in the opening phrases; the second, gracious and flexible in line, with the beautiful ‘cello 
passages swaying and drooping like great flowers. 

Arthur Shattuck was the soloist, playing the Saint-Saens fifth piano concerto. He gave it an excellent, incisive performance, aided 
and abetted by Mr. Verbrugghen’s brilliant accompaniment. The first movement of the work has interesting things to say, and all of 
it is effective, but only the virtues of the performance made the last two movements palatable. Saint-Saens wrote it in Egypt, and he 
is said to have tried to embody in it something of the mood and color of the Orient. He gives little impression of having succeeded 
if, indeed, he really tried. The music heard last night was disconcerting proof of the fact that wherever a man may journey he takes 
himself with him. There were a few Oriental patches, like foreign labels on a suit case; the rest was Saint-Saens in a garrulous mood. 

The other members on the program included Ravel’s orchestral transcription of his “Pavane pour une Infante Defunte,” a 
thumbnail sketch of gentle melancholy, delicately and wistfully scored, and two Wagner excerpts, the finale from “Rheingold” and 
the “Walkuerenritt.” The acoustics laid clammy hands on the last two, but even so they had fire and titanic vitality. The audience by 
this time was clamantly enthusiastic and as this hearer left was apparently in no hurry to go home. 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
MARIA CARRERAS 


Maria Carreras was heard in her second recital of the 
eason on Monday afternoon, before a large and very respon- 
She was accorded a splendid reception, which 
in the case of Mme. Carreras, being a newcomer to New 
York this season, reflected the fact that at her previous 
recital she had made many friends who turned out to hear 
varied program. Mme. Carreras is indeed a 
striking figure. Possessing a refinement and charm of man- 
ner that is distinctly felt the moment she appears, her poise 
and attitude at the piano is also an asset, even before she 
strikes a single note. But when she does, one realizes at 
that she is a mistress of her instrument. Technically 
she is well equipped; her rhythm is admirable, and being 
the possessor of abundant temperament, her playing is de- 
lightfully colored. ‘Her conceptions are intellectual yet elo- 
quent. After a superb rendition of the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 2, No. 3, she was recalled several times by the enthusi- 
astic audience, Then she was heard in the Schumann 
Carnival, op. 9, which was brilliantly rendered and again 
aroused her hearers to heights of appreciation. Her final 
group contained Ravel's Jeux d'eau, Pidora’s Two Kirgisian 
Sketches, intermezzo (Busoni), valse, La Plus Que Lente 
(Debussy), Die Forelle (Schubert- Liszt) and the Liszt 
polonaise in E major. 

In commenting upon her playing, the Herald said in part: 

‘At her first hearing Mme. Carrera’s art showed itself as 
of brilliant and commanding type. Her performance yes- 
terday emphasized and extolled the excellent impression she 
had heretofore created here. She played with a power 
intellectually keen and showed, in rich abundance, imagina- 
tion, dramatic eloquence and technical mastery. 


CLARA MICELI 





ve audience 


her in a more 


once 


On February 26 an operatic song recital was given by 
Clara Miceli, soprano, assisted by Menotti Frascona, tenor. 
Mme. Miceli sang Caro mio bene, and the Vissi D’arte aria 
from Tosca; Un bel di vedremo, from Butterfly; Ah fors 
e lui from Traviata, and several other well known selec- 
tions. Mr. Frascona offered Il Fiore, from Carmen; E 


lucevan le stelle, from Tosca, and Lontana ti condurro, from 
Fernanda, In conclusion the two artists sang a duet from 
lraviata, Parigi o Cara. 

In this, her debut recital, Mme. Clara Miceli displayed a 
if good quality, and her interpretations showed careful 
The audience, though not a large 
Achille Auelli accom- 


voice 
study of the various roles, 
one, was generous in its applause. 
panied at the piano. 


WINNIPEG MALE QUARTET 


From Canada came the Winnipeg Male Quartet to make 
its initial appearance in New York City at Carnegie Hall, 
Monday evening. Hugh Ross, modern English composer r and 
graduate of the University of Oxford, was the able con- 
ductor 

The program showed careful selection and proved an in 
teresting one, choral music of several countries, England 
predominating, forming the main part of the performance. 
The choir did splendid work in such numbers as Thomas 
Morley’s Now Is the Month of Maying, Nicode’s There 
Rolls the Deep, and The Song of Kuliervo by Toivo Kuula 
Other mr yey particularly pleasing were Percy Grainger's 
Dollar and a Half a Day, and the Anchor Song, specially 
written for and dedicated to the Winnipeg Male Quartet, 
the latter being a Kipling poem in the form of a sea chanty; 


Vaughan Williams’ Turtle Dove, Maunder’s Border Ballad, 
and T. Tertius Noble's New Life, New Love. 
The choir consisted of more than sixty members and 


won sincere plaudits for the vigorous, forceful spirit dis- 
played throughout the program. The quality of the tenor 
and basso voices was excellent and much may be said in 
praise of the fine tonal shadings, ease, flexibility, and careful 
balance of the chorus in its entirety. 

Prior to the second group, Acting Mayor Murray Hulbert 
extended the city’s greetings to the visiting quartet, and 
Mr. Ross made courteous reply. 

Alberto Salvi offered three harp solos which were ex- 
ceedingly well rendered, meriting special commendation for 
his splendid interpretation of Debussy’s Le Fontaine. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
An enjoyable program was excellently rendered by Beryl 
Rubinstein, piamst, at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon. 
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Beginning with the Bach-Liszt Fantasie and Fugue in G 
minor, rendered with clarity and fluency, he followed with 
the Waldsteir sonata of Beethoven. This was played with 
appreciation and understanding, with power, and a straight- 
forwardness and sincerity of manner that was refreshing. 
His powers of technic were brought into full play here, and 
his sure, facile technic was adequate to cope with all the 
difficulties. The second group consisted of the Brahms 
Intermezzo in A, the Brahms rhapsodie in A flat. a Chopin 
etude and nocturne and Weber's Perpetuum Mobile. The 
Intermezzo was sympathetically interpreted and the rhapsody 
again revealed the brilliancy of his technic. 

The Chopin nocturne in F was given with admirable tonal 
color and effective contrasts. One of the most interesting 
numbers on the list was Severac’s Retour des Muletiers, 
which was performed with good rhythm and accents and a 
sense of humor. Three effective compositions by the artist 
himself were heartily received—two waltzes and Guitarre, 
the latter especially meeting with the hearty response which 
it well deserved. Liszt's etude No. 10, smoothly played, 
concluded the program. A large audience was appreciative, 
recalling Mr. Rubinstein ‘many times. His encores con- 
sisted of Chopin etudes—Revolutionary, Storm, Black Key 
and F major and Liszt’s Valse Oublieé. 

The Herald commented thus upon Mr. Rubinstein’s per- 
formance: “Fluent technic and a thorough familiarity with 
his subjects were revealed in the pianist’s art. His inter- 
pretations of Bach and Beethoven were not brilliant but 
certainly intelligent and executed with a judicious and well 
conceived style. His smooth flow of tone also was displayed 
in the lighter numbers.” The Tribune reviewer thought that 
“Smoothness and finish were the principal traits of Mr. 
Rubinstein’s playing.” 


ROBERT LOWERY 


Under the auspices of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club, Robert Lowery, pianist, gave a recital on Tuesday 
evening, before a large audience which manifested its ap- 
proval in no doubtful manner. Mr. Lowery began his pro- 
gram with Mozart's popular C minor fantasia, and closed 
with a number of Chopin pieces, filling in the middle section 
with a Beethoven sonata, op. 57, and a group of moderns: 
Debussy's Reflets dans |’'Eau, Clouds by our regretted Amer- 
ican genius, Griffes, and two by Mokrejs. 

Evidently we have here a well-selected program on the 
sort of music people like to hear, and Mr. Lowery did it 
ample justice. He possesses a quiet and dignified manner 
of playing which indicates an intimate understanding of the 
emotional elements of the music without any approach to 
sentimentalism. His technic is excellent, smooth, flowing ; 
his tone generally sonorous and often delicate; and _ his 
poetic and spiritual feeling very evident. An agreeable and 
appealing player! 


NYIREGYHAZI 


One cannot but be amazed at the force and power of 
this delicate looking Hungarian pianist, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, 
who gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening. 
He looks like the sort of overgrown school boy one might 
expect to hear struggling painfully through a few simple 
things at the usual boresome graduation exercises, All the 
more astonishing, then, are the things he does at (and 
with) the piano. Technically, from a purely mechanical 
point of view, he appears to have reached the transcendental 


class. Any further development in this matter would appear 
to be impossible. And whatever technical difficulties the 
music may present are overcome with perfect ease and 


admits of every detail of 
foreground. This is re- 
many a pianist has had 


with a variety of nuance that 
expression being brought to the 
markable enough, but, after all, 
technic without having anything else. But Nyiregyhazi has 
everything else. Down to the finest details of staccato, 
legato, rubato, balance of tone, tasteful and musicianly use 
of the pedals, he seems to be guided by a deep-felt instinct 
that forces him to do the right thing at the right moment 
and raises his playing into a class with the best of artists, 
even those most mature in their art. There are rare 
moments, indeed, where his youthful exuberence and en- 
thusiasm seems to run away with him, but that only makes 
his playing all the more charming, spontaneous and ap- 
pealing. 

At this recital he played several pieces by Liszt: Fantasia 
and Fugue, Valse-Impromptu, Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2; 
and pieces by Mozart, Brahms (the B minor rhapsody, 
of which he gave a deeply emotional reading), Schubert's 
Erlking, played with amazing force and bravoura; two 
Poemes by Scriabin, a Grieg nocturne and a Tschaikowsky- 
Grainger waltz. Interesting and emotional music, all of 
this, and the young Hungarian read into it every bit of his 
own scholarly emotion and poetic fancy. One does not 
hesitate to say that Nyiregyhazi is a great pianist. (If 
only he had a name easier to spell and easier to pro- 
nounce ! ) 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


The Philharmonic Orchestra gave its ninth Tuesday eve- 
ning concert at the Metropolitan_on February 27, with 
Willem Mengelberg conducting. The program in its en- 
tirety was intensely interesting, and under the masterful 
baton of Mr. Mengelberg, the musicians played with bril- 
liancy of tone color. There is always one thing which 
mars a concert held at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
that is the use of that hideous setting, with straining, writh- 
ing figures above the heads of the musicians; and on last 
‘Tuesday during Ravel’s The Waltz, they positively appeared 
to create a grotesque dance. Mr. bensiibers had changed 
the formation of his orchestra over the last time that we 
heard him there; and it was excellent, if for no other rea- 
son than that he had placed our favorite drummer so that an 
imitation Gobelin tapestry hung at his back instead of 
his former position in front of two over-muscular figures 
which seemed to beat time with him. 

The program began with the Freischiitz overture, fol- 
lowed by the above mentioned Waltz, by Ravel, and Ra- 
baud’s Eclogue. The last half of the program was given 
over to a superb rendering of Strauss’ tone poem, Ein Held- 
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enleben. Mr. Mengelberg certataly brought out all of the 
dramatic intensity and beauty of the Strauss poem. Though 
the audience was not of capacity size, everyone present 
felt the ie a gs of the program and the satisfying 
results attained very n fr was given vitality and 
color, causing the concert to be an altogether enjoyable 
occasion. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Leopold Stokowski and his men began their program at 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, with a suite made up 
of selected numbers from the operas by Jean Baptiste Lully 
in the concert transcription of the late Felix Mottl. Next 
came the Concerto Grosso in D minor, for string orches- 
tra, by Antonio Vivaldi, in the orchestral dress of Sam 
Franko. To end the first part, there was the C minor 
Passacaglia of Johann Sebastian Bach, in Mr. Stokowski’s 
own orchestral transcription. This arrangement of the pro- 
gram served to emphasize the fact that Johann Sebastian 
Bach had about eight thousand times the talent of Jean 
Baptiste Lully and Antonio Vivaldi added together. It 
also proved that the Philadelphia Orchestra, when put te it, 
as it is in the coda of Mr. Stokowski’s arrangement of 
the Bach piece, can make about twice as much noise as 
any other orchestra ever heard in Carnegie Hall. It was 
a tremendous climax that fairly shook one’s insides; but at 
that, it was music and not mere noise. 

The second part began with the first performance here 
of Ernest Schelling’s orchestral fantasy, A Victory Ball. 
The key to the Schelling idea is in Alfred Noyes’ poem of 
the same title, a typical stanza of which is as follows: 

Shadows of dead men stand by the wall, 
Watching the fun of the Victory Ball. 
They do not reproach, because aay know, 
If they’ re forgotten, it's better so. 

It cannot be described better than by quoting Lawrence 
Gilman's program note: “Mr. Schelling has conceived his 
tone-poem as a bacchanale traversed by a vision—an appari- 
tion of troops marching on irresistibly, inexorably. Nothing 
stops them—not those that fall by the way, not those whose 
fate is written in fiery, stormy skies. On they march to 
victory or disaster, with—in either case—desolation, suf- 
fering, death. The music (after an introductory section, 
moderato) evokes the ballroom and its heedless, swirling 
crowd. There is a brilliant polonaise, and the rhythms 
of the fox-trot and tango are suggested. Then comes 
the dramatic and poignant interruption: the vision of the 
marching hosts—those valorous and forgotten dead who 
sacrificially ‘laid the world away.’ The approach of the 
ghostly legions is announced by’ the two trumpet-calls: 
the Call to Arms and Charge. We hear (as in the Variation 
entitled 1914 in Mr. Schelling’s Impressions of an Artist's 
Life) the Dies Ire on the brass. The tramping of the 
soldiers is momentarily drowned by the wild tumult of the 
dance; the lights flare up, and we sce the revellers waltz- 
ing through the melee. But the vision reshapes itself. The 
Scots and their bagpipes pass. There is a great climax 
a long drum- roll, diminuendo; and then, from a distant 
trumpeter, Taps.” 

The piece is surprisingly effective. It hangs together. 
This orchestration is made with a practiced hand, and its 
speech is coherent. There was much enthusiasm for the 
number, which is thoroughly effective, Mr. Stokowski and 
Mr. Schelling being repeatedly called out, together and 
separately. 

To end with, Benno Moiseiwitsch played the solo part of 
a very difficult concerto for piano by Tcherepnin. It was 
written back in 1908. Mr. Montagu- Nathan, a biographer 
of Tcherepnin, calls him an “eclectic,” and no doubt he was, 
at least at that time. There is, so to say, everything in 
it except the kitchen stove. Mr. Moiseiwitsch galloped all 
over the keyboard with amazing skill; but unfortunately 
Mr. Tcherepnin had not given him much of anything to 
do that was worth doing. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


CITY SYMPHONY: EVELYN LEVIN 
SOLOIST 

The progress shown at the City Symphony's concert on 
Wednesday afternoon was most gratifying. It played the 
Oberon overture (von Weber) and Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
symphony, both of which had been played by them within 
a week. But how differently! It has usually been the 
strings and woodwinds which excelled, but this time the 
horns deserve special credit for their noticeable improve- 
ment upon previous performances. However, a very beauti- 
ful tone quality came from the strings, particularly the 
cellos, in the andante cantabile. Two of the Brahms Hun- 
garian dances brought hearty applause. Conductor Foch 
gave these an admirable orchestral interpretation, having 
excellent control over his men for the varying and sudden 
changes of tempo. They were played with spirit and 
brilliancy and feeling for mood. 

Evelyn Levin, a girl of sixteen and an Auer pupil, gained 
approval with her creditable performance of the Wieniaw- 
ski violin concerto in D minor, No. 2, op. 22. Her modest 
bearing and poise won her immediate favor. Combined 
with a musical temperament is a sure and fluent technic 
which leaves her free to give her thought to interpretation, 
which she does with intelligence. Pure intonation, firm 
bowing, and good rhythm are among her valuable assets. 
She played with ease and brilliancy in the rapid and tech- 
nically difficult passages, particularly in the last movement, 
pts a Ak Dae DaetOE Scart ier. lati ttt ithe Laide t Actas ait: 
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alla zingara, and yet in the romance there was much ex- 
pression and good tone quality. She was recalled a number 
of times. 

Speaking of Miss Levin's rendition of the Wieniawski 
concerto, the Herald writer said: “She performed the 
composition with ease and musicianly intelligence. Her 
tone, though not of largest volume, was smooth and musi- 
cal and her intonation excellent. Her style was tentative 
in certain passages, but it always showed insight, sensitive- 
ness and feeling. Her technic is admirably schooled. Her 
rapid passages were clear and her cantabile work lovely.” 
The World noted the progress of the orchestra and com- 
mented upon the Brahms Hungarian dances in this man- 
ner: “These bits, with their sudden and intricate changes 
of tempo, their wandering phrasing and intermittent changes 
of mood, are the text of a group’s accord and sense of 
unity. Mr. Foch’s men played them more than just capably 

it was a notable illustration of apparently keen rehears- 
ing, of joy in rendering and of clever conducting.” 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“First time at these concerts,” It was short, delicate and 
dainty, the score calling for only two oboes, two horns 
and two trumpets aside from the Strings. Next came the 
novelty, I! Beato Regno, by Tommasini, which the com- 
poser himself describes as follows: “The poem follows no 
program, but is inspired by visions of the primitive Italian 
painters—specially those of Beato Angelico—who loved 
to represent, against a background of golden sky, choirs 
of angels and saints singing psalms and liturgical hymns, 
accompanied, often, by organs, flutes, trumpets and other 
instruments of antiquity. The Coronation of the Virgin, 
still to be seen at Florence in the museum of the convent of 
St. Mark, where Beato Angelico once lived, is among the 
most marvelous and celebrated of these paintings, The 
themes of the poem are derived from certain Gregorian 
chants, which, however, the composer has no intention of 
reproducing strictly; his purpose is rather to retain, in 
these melodies, something of the mystic character of the 
ancient chants, at the same time treating them with the 
utmost freedom harmonically and rhythmically.” 

The orchestration is exceedingly effective. The delicate 
opening on the high strings is lovely in its effect and the 
climax, with the full orchestra, assisted by energetic bells, 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: OLGA 
SAMAROFF SOLOIST 


Olga Samaroff was the. soloist at the Thursday evening 


concert, playing the Grieg concerto in A minor, op. 16 
She gave an extraordinarily fine rendition of the work, 
revealing again her pianistic attributes that have placed 


her in the front ranks of the present day artists 

The first part of the program also included A Night on 
Bald Mountain, fantasy for orchestra, by Moussorgsky, 
which interested the large audience, while the latter part 
was devoted to the first hearing at the Philharmonic con 
certs of Glazounoft’s symphony No, 4, in E flat, op. 48. Mr 
Mengelberg, as would be expected, gave the work a virile 
reading, bringing out its contrasts most effectively, and 
receiving, with his men, a hearty demonstration of approval. 


ELLY NEY WITH NEW YORK STRING 
QUARTET 

Robert Haven Schauffler has said that the members of 

a string quartet should be perfectly happy marooned on 

a desert island if they had only some gnarly Brahms’ opuses 


" is sp:rited; but in between there is much length and little to work on. The quintet in F minor, played by the New 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY: variety, York String Quartet with the assistance of Elly Ney, at 
RACHMANINOFF SOLOIST Aeolian Hall, March 1, certainly justifies his statement 


To end with, Sergei Rachmaninoff played his second piano 
forte concerto. It is a fine, modern work, the finest—at | ‘ ; 
least for this hearer—since Brahms (and much more agree- ¢ar revels in the long lines this composer manipulates and 
able to listen to than either concerto by the latter). There im the weaving of the colorful melody threads of each 
is a full supply of fine melodic material in it, some of instrument into patterns as rich, intricate and subdued as 
which might well have been taken out and put into the 4" oriental carpet! 


Walter Damrosch returned to his favorite place at the Escaping from the modern vertical perplexities, how one’s 
head of the New York Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall, on Thursday afternoon. The program began with 
the Berlioz Carnaval Romain overture. It continued with 
the Mozart Symphony, the one which happens to be num- 





bered 28 in the B. & H. edition. This was recently presented uninteresting first and third concertos by the distinguished Mme. Ney has an unusual insight into the spirit of Brahms 
to Mr. Damrosch by Bruno Walter and it was marked, composer-pianist. and a fine capacity for conveying his message to her 
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more beautiful than ever and she sang wealth of expression have full play. musical viewpoints born of various | 


nationalities, periods and themes made 
her delivery a study in musical scholar | 
ship and intelligence expressed in terms i 
of performance.” 
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hearers. In playing with the quartet she revealed fine 
adaptivity, The‘piano part is rather submerged through- 
out, with only occasional passages which lead out with 
decisiveness. Mme. Ney handled these with the energy 
and high spirit of a Jeanne d’Arc saving France. Her 
rhythms, remarkably incisive, distinguished the third 
and last movement and the wonderful Adagio was treated 
with emotional care. One is led to wonder why the 
position of the piano is not reversed in such ensembles. 
surely there is neither an advantage in asking a pianist 
to screw her head around to catch the eye of the first 
violinist nor in spreading the tonal body. With the instru- 


80 


ment turned around and the quartet seated directly in 
front of it, both issues could be met. The quartet did 
its part in the undertaking with intelligence and finesse. 


Beethoven's quartet in C minor and a sonatina by Pierre 
Menu, performed for the first time in New York, preceded 
the Brahms, The classic was satisfying in every way and 
the composition set forth much of interest. It was 
decidely French, with all the excellences and some of the 
shortcomings of that school. The thematic material was 
diatonic and of vital character, some of it as lyric and 
naively charming as the early chansons. The rather modi- 
fied whole tone treatment it received was colorful, coherent 
and cumulative. The second movement had special melodic 
beauty and some effective counterpoint and the last intro- 
duced some frequently heard Spanish dance rhythms, From 
this year's concert season Spain is seemingly regaining her 
old power over the world, if only by the click of her 
cas ts. Rightly named a sonatina, the work as a whole 
was delightfully fresh and ungrown-up and shows a grateful 
effort to combine effective melody-writing and contrapuntal 
interest with new color material. Rhymthically it was a 
little trite and laboring under the burden of the four measure 
phrase. The quartet gave it a sincere interpretation, finished 
and excellent in all respects. Its playing throughout the 
eyening was marked by geod ensemble and tonal richness, 


ADRIENNE LACHAMP 


A dance recital of interest was that given by Adrienne 
Lac kame when she made her American debut at the Town 
Hall on the evening of March 1. Miss Lachamp’s hands 
wert oorkane the first thing that attracted the attention 


new 


tare 


of her audience, for they are beautifully moulded and 
through them she expresses the most delicate shades of 
meaning. Then, too, her facial expressions are worthy of 
note. Beauty and a charming personality also are in- 
cluded in Miss Lachamp’s assets. Her success at this 
recital, however, lay more in her ability as a pantomimist 
than it did as a dancer. Polichinelle, Rachmaninoff; The 
Stolen Jewels, Grossman, and gavotte, Gosses, were per- 
haps her best numbers. In the last mentioned, which had 


to be repeated, Miss Lachamp presented a very lovely pic- 
ture, so lovely that she was greeted with hearty applause 
immediately upon her entrance on the stage. 

Miss Lachamp was assisted by the Lachamp Symphony 
Players, under the efficient direction of Jacques Gruenberg 
In a Chopin waltz and the Rachmaninoff Polichinelle, Mr. 
Gruenberg played an especially sympathetic accompaniment 
on the piano for Miss Lachamp. The orchestra was heard 
in the overture to Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, Debussy’s 
first arabesque, Grieg’s March of the Dwarfs and Kreisler’s 
Schoen Rosmarin and Liebesfreud. 

According to one of the dailies Miss Lachamp “has a 


chameleon quality that merges her personality into what- 
4 


ever role she essays. As the white-robed nun in Gounod’s 
Ave Maria, she was a white flame of adoration. A little 
later she was a buoyant belle of the ball; the tragic figure 
in Grieg's Ase’s Death; a wildcat of a young gypsy caught 
with a stolen jewel; a harlequin to Rachmaninoft's Polichi- 


nelle; a butterfly to Grieg’s Papillon; a prince at a mask 
ball to the music of Chaminade.” 


SATURD. AY, >» MARCH 3 


LONDON STRING QUARTET 


At Aeolian Hall on the evening of March 3 the London 
String Quartet gave a recital before a large audience which 
would have been more enthusiastic had the second number 
on the program been more to its liking. This was a minia- 
ture suite entitled Peter Pan, by H. Walford Davies. True, 
one movement of this siute was repeated, but on the whole 
it cannot be said to have made a deep impression, though 
it is possible that a second hearing might give a better in- 
siglit into the intentions of the composer and would perhaps 
convince one of his melodic invention, which seemed a bit 
doubtful. 

The program opened with a Haydn quartet, and closed 
with Schubert's quintet, the second cello being taken by Felix 

Salmond. Mr. Levey, being still on the sick list, was again 
replaced at this recital by Arthur Beckwith. Needless to 
say, the playing of the quartet was exquisite, as it always is. 
Their sonority and balance of tone are inrreproachable and 
unapproachable, and their interpretations always dignified, 
free from mannerisms and excesses, light and sombre by 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


turns. The Schubert quintet enjoyed an especially fine 


performance, 
HEINRICH KNOTE 


According to Who’s Who in Music, Heinrich Knote, 
tenor, was born at Munich in 1870, so he must be at least 
fiity- -three years old. And it wouldn’t be surprising if Who's 
Who had forgotten a year or two, But for all that, if there 
is another German tenor in this country today whose voice 
sounds so fresh and young, especially in the upper register, 
the present writer has not heard him. 

Knote gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday after- 
noon. He sang a group of Schubert, a group of Strauss, 
the familiar aria from Gioconda, the Addio from Otello, 
the Liebeslied from Die Walkiire and the Romerzahlung 
from Tannhauser. Knote is not a recitalist nor is he a 
great Liedersinger. He was nervous. But in the operatic 
numbers he had a chance to show how wonderfully his voice 
is preserved, tossing off B flats with the ease and strength 
of a tenor twenty years younger. If he was occasionally a 
bit short-breathed it was due to this nervousness, as he 
proved in repeating the Liebeslied—as he was called upon to 
do—and the second time holding out to full length notes 
and phrases he had chopped off in the original singing. 
There was a large audience which welcomed the old favorite 
back (he was here with the Metropolitan a dozen years or 
more ago), back with every evidence of hearty enthusiasm. 





SUNDAY, MARCH 4 


iNTERNATIONAL COMPOSERS’ GUILD 


At the Klaw Theater on the evening of March 4 the 
International Composers’ Guild gave its third and last con- 
cert of the season. The program was as follows: String 
Quartet, No, 2, Bela Bartok, played by Jacob Mestechkin, 
ilirida Boos, Samuel Stillmand and Gdal Salesski; Three 
Songs in the German manner, Lord Berners; A Fantasy, 
Lows Gruenberg; Lady of Clouds, Alexander Steinert; 
‘Toys, Carl Ruggles; Two Songs, Emerson Whithorne (all 
charmingly sung by Lucy Gates); Sonata for harp and 
piano, Carlos Salzedo, played by Marie Miller and the 
composer ; Nocturne and fourth sonata, Leo Ornstein, played 
with much color and virtuosity by the composer ; Hyperprism, 
for flute, clarinet, two trumpets, three horns, two trombones 
and sixteen percussion instruments, by Edgar Varese, con- 
ducted by the composer. There was much applause, especially 
for the last-named piece, mingled with audible protests and 
hisses, which were silenced by Mr. Salzedo, who climbed up 
on the stage and said: “This is a very serious work and 
those who don’t like it, please go.” The piece was repeated, 
and was followed by several angry altercations at the back 
of the theatre and in the lobby and on the street outside, 
where groups could be seen vociferating and gesticulating 
until they were lost to view in the throngs of Broadway. 
It seems that one is not permitted to have an opinion on the 
subject of this music. We gladly refrain. 


CITY SYMPHONY: MARTIN 
RICHARDSON SOLOIST 


The last, but one, of the “Pop” concerts by the City 
Symphony Orchestra, Dirk Foch, conductor, was given in 
the Century Theater on Sunday afternoon. The programs 
opened with a stirring rendition of the ever popular over- 
ture to William Tell (Rossini). 

Martin Richardson, tenor, who was soloist, sang two 
operatic arias Le Réve from Manon ( Massenet), and Gnesta 
O’Gnella from Rigoletto (Verdi). His voice is of good 
timbre, strong and vibrant, and his work was well re- 
ceived, This was followed by a group of three numbers; 
duet for violin and viola by Halvorsen, played by Jascha 
Fishberg and Samuel Stillman; Moment Musical (Schubert) 
and Turkish March (Mozart). The concert closed with 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 5 in E minor, op. 64. 

The New York Tribune says: “Martin Richardson, tenor, 
was the soloist. His voice (with a certain suggestion 
of Mr. Lauri-Volpi's) was strong and resonant, but not 
particularly smooth with a certain penetrating stridency in 
its louder notes. Jascha Fishberg, the concertmaster, and 
Samuel Stillman played an unaccompanied duet for violin 
and viola by Halvorsen, the tones of their instruments sup- 
plementing and mingling agreeably with each other.” The 
New York Times comments: “The large audience cordially 
greeted him (Richardson) and recalled him several times 

. Dirk Foch chose the overture to Rossini’s William 
Tell to nae the program, and closed with Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony.” 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY: MYRA HESS 
SOLOIST 


Another capacity audience attended the Sunday afternoon 
concert by the Symphony Society, March 4, at Aeolian Hall. 
Walter Damrosch was the conductor. The program opened 
with the Symphonic Suite, Antar (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
The second number was a new composition heard for the 
first time in America, Fantastic Music of the Night, by 
Ernst Toch. This, we are told, is one of the composer’s 
newest works, and is dedicated to Dr. Frank Damrosch. 
The music was received with great consideration and 
much attention on the part of the audience. It did not 
create the impression of being particularly unusual, but 
merely interesting. It was thoroughly modern in harmonies 
and yet back of it all, the composer: had built his frame- 
work on the ideals of the classic school. 

Following the new number, Mr. Damrosch gave a spirited 
reading of the concerto in D minor for piano and orchestra, 
by Mozart, with Myra Hess as the soloist. Both artist and 
conductor were greeted with warm approval, and after the 
number, Mr. Damrosch confessed to the audience that while 
the new number by Toch was interesting, for himself he 
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preferred Mozart. This seemed to amuse ever a 
evidently all agreed with him. Miss Hess ore lian, 
and again displayed an excellent technic which char- 
acterized her playing. The program ended wie two old 
Flemish folk songs by de Greef. 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


Every available seat and standing-room was filled on 
Sunday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall, to a the fourth and 
last piano recital of Josef Hofmann. Hf a act an all- 
Chopin program. The first group was the taisie Polo- 
naise, Mazourka in F sharp minor, and Barcarolle, after 
which he was forced to respond with two additional Chopin 
encores. The second group was made up of twenty-four 
preludes, played without intermission, the audience insisting 
on showing its bubbling enthusiasm by applauding after a 
number of them; at the finish he was forced to give three 
encores, The last Lat Seton the Fantasie in F minor, Valse 
in A flat major, and Polonaise in A flat major. Hardly 
had the last cord of the Polonaise been struck before it 
seemed as if the entire audience sprang to its feet and rushed, 
in scrambling, fighting mob-fas Loe to the footlights. It 
was most startling, at least to those of us who had not 
expected such enthusiasm. Mr. Hofmann, evidently know- 
ing what he was in for, responded immediately with an 
encore, and this was his undoing, because he was forced to 
give eight, and even after the lights were out and the 
attendants had carried away the piano-stool, he had to 
come back twice to acknowledge the cheers and applause. 
It was one of the most graceful and gracious acknowledg- 
ments on the part of an artist for the love and admiration 
of his audience that we have witnessed in a long time, and 
so it is little to be wondered this pianist occupies a unique 
place in the affection of the American public. Scattered 
through the audience were half a dozen eminent pianists who 
remained to the very end with the rest of us, and one very 
well known opera star and a popular pianist were seen 
standing well towards the front for the last two numbers, 
a very pretty compliment from one artist to another. 


UKRAINIAN CHORUS 


The Ukrainian Chorus, directed by Alexander Koshetz, 
made its third and farewell appearance of the season here 
at the Hippodrome, Sunday afternoon, after a successful 
tour of this country and Mexico, Again these Ukrainian 
singers in their colorful F corey costumes made a striking 
picture. Their singing, which is always a capella, once more 
brought forth the many epithets and words of praise heard 
after their first concert. It is indeed a “human symphony 
orchestra.” What could be more like the stringed bass in- 
struments than the humming of the basses? The admirable 
balance and blending of tone, the vitality and precision of 
their work and vivid dynamic powers, combine to make their 
performance one of artistic worth, The members respond 
readily to Mr. Koshetz’s slightest wish. He is a man of 
modest bearing, who knows how to obtain the most effective 
results in choral singing. A number of his songs were 
heartily rendered 

The soloists were Oda Slobodskaja, soprano of the Petro- 
grad Opera, and Nina Koshetz, soprano of the Moscow 
Opera. Mme. Slobodskaja was heard in a group of songs 
in Russian, French, American and Italian. Her brilliant, 
powerful voice enraptured her hearers and she was recalled 
many times. Mme. Koshetz sang a group in English, Ger- 
man and Russian. This artist’s vivid dramatic force was 
at its height in Rachmaninoff’s Fate, sung in English with 
careful diction. In this she completely captivated her audi- 
ence. Much feeling was also evidenced in her other num- 
bers and she was obliged to respond to many recalls with 
two encores. 

Flowers were presented to the conductor and to the solo- 
ists and a well-filled house evidenced appreciation in spon- 
taneous applause and rapt attention. 

The Tribune spoke of the chorus as “supremely inter- 
esting by reason of its music and the marvelous excellence 
of its performance, an excellence not due to euphony of 
tone but to the marvelous precision of the singers and their 
characteristic utterance of the folk song of a people. When 
the season is over the concerts of this choir will be one 
of its choicest memories.” The World reviewer referred 
to these singers as “That extraordinary band of natural- 
born artists, the Ukrainian National Chorus.” 


SHAUN O’FARRELL 


On Sunday evening, at Town Hall, an interesting and 
artistic recital was presented to a large and appreciative 
audience by Shaun O'Farrell, robust tenor. He presented a 
program of much variety, which made it rather a severe 
test and opportunity for a singer really to prove his ability. 
In his singing, a dramatic voice of excellent quality stood 
out in numbers calling for the display of pathos on the one 
hand and irresistible humor on the other. He was heartily 
received and responded graciously to several encores. 

Mr. O'Farrell was ably assisted by Milo Miloradvoich, 
poqrene Josephine Chaka, soprano, and Anna V. Daly, vio- 
inist 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne in Recital 


For his second New York recital in Carnegie Hall, March 
16, Josef Lhevinne, apart from his solo numbers, will ap- 
pear jointly with his talented wife, Rosina Lhevinne, in sev- 
eral two-piano numbers. Besides the Mozart sonata, they 
will present a Busoni Duettino Concertante (a first per- 
formance) and also Ernest Hutcheson’s Caprice, still in 
manuscript. 

Mr. Lhevinne was heard in Passaic, February 26. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LONDON ENTHUSES OVER AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Phoebe Jefferson, Harold Henry and Charles Anthony Win New Laurels—Dohnanyi Returns—Nikisch Pleases Again— 
New British Quartets—Ben Davies in Recital—Rost and Why Give Program 


_ London, February 13.—I hope I will not be accused of in- 
justice or partiality if I select from out the interminable 
list of pianists three names of young artists who give prom- 
ise of more than ordinary development. They are no longer 
in the prodigy class, nor are they yet mature. 

Phoebe Jefferson, an American girl, is one of them, 1 
have heard this slender and unassuming young lady play 
in public on several occasions during the past two years 
and on every occasion she seemed to surpass her former 
achievements. No doubt the exceilence of her training 
under Ethel Leginska is responsible for very much of her 
skill. But over and beyond all this skill is the natural talent 
and personality of the young pianist herself. It always has 
been and always will be a wonder to me how the small 
wrists and delicate fingers of some of these slender women 
can produce so much tone throughout a long recital. Phoebe 
Jefferson, however, appears to have unlimited health and 
energy and may yet accomplish as much as the small but 
all-conquering Ethel Leginska. 

_Belinda Heather is a young English girl of an altogether 
different type than the fair Phoebe Jefferson. She is ruddy, 
broad, strong and stocky, with vigorous hands and arms, 
Her recital in Wigmore Hall not long ago revealed the 
possibilities of another English girl to follow Katharine 
Goodson, Ethel Leginska and Myra Hess across the Atlan- 
tic to the land of the Golden West. She already has a 
generous technical equipment, a fine sense of tone, and her 
playing never allows the interest of the hearer to flag. The 
name Heather smacks of the British Isles, and Belinda was 
given to the heroines of romance in the days of Dryden. 

“For He Is An ENGLISHMAN.” 

The third young pianist to claim my attention is of the 
masculine persuasion and bears the non-Russian name of 
Leslie England. The two British composers, Edward Ger- 
man and John Ireland, are less nationally classified by their 
names. Leslie England has the technic of a virtuoso. Dif- 
ficulties do not exist for his accurate fingers of steel 
What his interpretative powers are will be seen when he 
goes abroad into the world without the controlling hand 
of his teacher. Very young artists always have to learn 
that some of the works which are easiest for the fingers to 
play are the most difficult for the musical intelligence to 
seize. I am told that Paderewski spoke very highly of 
Leslie England’s piano playing several years ago while he 
was still a child. Prodigies often disappoint, but it looks 
as if, in Leslie’s case, Wordsworth was right when he 
wrote that “the child is father of the man.” 

Two AMerIcAN PIAnists. 

Two American pianists who have won a goodly share 
of the victor’s laurels are Harold Henry and Charles An- 
thony. The first named was heard to the greatest advan- 
tage in several compositions of his fellow-countryman, 
MacDowell, but I need say no more about a recital which 
was fully reported at the time. Charles Anthony’s greatest 
success was not so much with the moderns as With some 
of the earlier classics of the keyboard—Haydn, Bach, Para- 
disi, Scarlatti. His performance of César Franck’s Chorale, 
Prelude and Fugue was excellently clear, thoughtful and 
expressive. But he seemed to let himself go and be more 
convincingly in his true element when playing the “quaint 
and curious volumes of forgotten lore.” Charles Anthony 
paints in the bright and delicate manner of a water colorist 
rather than as a manipulator of the more massive oil colors. 
His recital was in Steinway Hall, February 7. 

Dounanyi Returns. 

Since Rosenthal appeared here a month ago, the next 
great pianist to make a stir in London’s concert world was 
Dohnanyi, who has so recently played in America that I 
need say no more than that his return to London was a 
triumph. His recital, following the appearance with Sir 
Henry Wood’s orchestra, packed Wigmore Hall. I hap- 
pened to have heard Dohnanyi when he first played at a 
concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society in March, 1899. 
During that same season Rosenthal and Sapellnikoff both 
played. These three artists played in London this season, 
but Sapellnikoff, for some reason or other, was not very 
enthusiastically received. It is melancholy reading to look 
through the programs of 1899 and see how few of the 
artists who appeared at that date with Rosenthal, Dohnanyi, 
and Sapellnikoff, have kept before the public. 

Nikiscu Pieases AGAIN. 

Mitja Nikisch, of course, was not playing in 1899. But 
he certainly has made a stir in London during the past 
year. His reception at Sir Henry Wood’s concert last 
Saturday, February 10, was extraordinary. Nikisch seems 
to play all styles with equal effect. He won his spurs 
here as a Brahms interpreter. Last Saturday, however, 
he dashed into Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto as if 
the virtuoso pianist was the only type worth hearing. 

New BrittsH Quartets. 


Three new compositions in quartet form by British com- 
posers have been effectively played in ‘Wigmore Hall during 
the past few days. Perhaps the most noteworthy was the 
piano quartet by Arnold Bax, played by the Meredyl! Quar- 
tet. It travels along the harmonic highway which the 
journeys of Stravinsky into the wilderness made known to 
the waiting world.. But Bax is wise. He knows that 
“linked sweetness long drawn out” is only suitable for the 
kind of music Milton had in mind. Bax has not extended 
his acidity beyond ten minutes. A short work is much more 
likely to make friends for the new style than a long one 
could. 

A piano quintet by W. K. Stanton was played by the 
Spencer Dyke quartet and Harold Craxton, pianist, in Wig- 
more Hall last night. It is a more or less conventional 
work of the usual length, pleasing to hear, but meaning 
nothing. It might have been composed by a friend of 
Mendelssohn and Rubinstein, with the help of some folk 
songs with the leading note lowered half a tone. Its tune- 
fulness caught the ear of the ‘public and it’ was warmly 
applauded. 

J. B. McEwen’s string quartet, Threnody, was well ren- 
dered by the Spencer Dyke quartet. It is not as advanced 
as Stravinsky, Bax or as old worldly as Mendelssohn, 
Staunton, but is melodic, plaintive, harmonically rich, and 


short. This strong combination of good qualities makes 
McEwen’s Threnody acceptable. 
Ben Davies 1n REcITAL. 
The singers of whom I must make especial mention in 
this letter are Gilbert Bailey, Greta Rost, Foster Why, 


“ Leonie Zifado and Ben Davies. 


The last one mentioned is now sixty-five years old, and 
according to the Daily Telegraph, never gave a recital 
before last Saturday. His appearances in opera, oratorio 
and concert for many years have made his name a _house- 
hold word throughout England. I expected to find Wig- 
more Hall crowded tothe doors, but only found a-g y 
sized audience assembled to greet the veteran artist. Ben 
Davies never was a true tenor, even in his palmy days 
thirty years ago, when I often heard him sing. His voice 
is full and solid at the bottom like a baritone and he 
has a baritone quality at all times except when he uses 
art and force to reach the altitudes where the true tenor 
easily glides. Many of his top notes, from F to A flat, were 
painfully strained, but by far the greater part of his sing- 
ing was a delight to his hearers, who gave him unstinted 
praise. In the art of interpretation Ben Davies is a past 
master from whom all of the youngsters with fresh, young 
voices, could learn much, 

Rost anp Wuy 1n Joint Recirat. 

Greta Rost and Foster Why gave another of their joint 
recitals for contralto and bass-baritone in Aeolian Hall a 
few days ago. Both of the singers were obviously suffering 
from the prevailing epidemic of colds, but as usual they 
instantly won the hearts of their hearers. Whatever a 
captious critic here and there might have to say about this 
or that item on the program, the enthusiasts in the concert 
room were always in an enormous majority. Every num- 
ber was vociferously applauded, many were repeated, and 
the program had to be lengthened considerably. I should 
like to add that I am not one of the captious critics I 
referred to. I believe that the supreme test of an artist 
is to*hold the attention and interest of his audience. Greta 
Rost and Foster Why never let the attention and interest 
of the audience flag. 

Two OruHer SINGERS. 

Gilbert Bailey has a light baritone voice which he uses 
sufficiently well to interpret old ballads and folk songs 
admirably. So long as he chooses a type of song that does 
not require big tone and broad, legato singing he will give 
satisfaction. His personality is pleasing and he evidently 
has a high interpretative ability, both for the character of 
the music and the spirit of the words, 

The same may be said of Marcell de Haes, a young Bel- 
gian, who has studied at Oxford and acquired a perfect 
mastery of English. He has practically no voice at all 
as a singer. He relies entirely on his manner of delivery 
and his diction, something after the style of the late Maurice 
Farkoa. He had a very full house at his recital in Aeolian 
Hall, with a princess and other titled folk in the audience. 

. PromMisinG LEoNIE. 

One of the most promising of all the singers now before 
the London public is Leonie Zifado, the young artist-pupil 
of Herman Klein, of whom I wrote in a recent letter. Her 
voice has a comfortable range of two octaves, with the 
full, luscious tones of a mezzo-soprano down below, and the 
ease and agility of a florid soprano up above. If nothing 
goes wrong with this wonderful young voice—why should 
anything go .wrong?—the world is likely to hear much 
more about Leonie Zifado. CLARENCE Lucas. 


Benefit Concert for French Musicians 


Walter Damrosch will conduct a special gala concert of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra at Jolson’s Fifty-ninth 
Street Theater, Sunday afternoon, March 18, at three 
o'clock, the entire proceeds of which will be given to the 
School of Music in Rheims, France. 

This school, Mr. Damrosch said, has been maintained 
since the war by the Society of American Friends of Musi- 
cians in France, in order to give the children of the ruined city 
something more cheerful to occupy their minds than the 
contemplation of their devastated homes. Several hundred 
of these children receive instruction in violin, cello, piano 
and choral singing. 

“The instruction given the children,” said Mr. Damrosch, 
who is the president of the Society of American Friends of 
Musicians in France, “is truly remarkable. A corps of de- 
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voted French musicians, all of whom are first prizes of the 
Paris Conservatoire, are teaching these children, and at the 
annual examinations I have heard extraordinarily good per- 
formances of Beethoven sonatas and the reading of most 
difficult choral music at sight.” 

Lucrezia Bori, of the Metropolitan Opera forces, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, have volunteered to assist 

The concert for the benefit of the Rheims Music School 
will be under the auspices of the Society of American 
Friends of Musicians in France with the following com 
mittee in charge: Mrs. Blaine Beale (chairman), Mrs. Wil 
liam Armour, Mrs. Ernesto G. Fabbri, Mrs. Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler, Mrs. Wortham James, Mrs. John C. Living 
ston, Mrs. Gilbert Montague, Marjorie Nott, Mrs. Minturn 
Pinchot, Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, and Aileen Tone 

Tickets are now on sale at the offices of the Symphony 
Society of New York, Room 1701, Acolian Hall. 


Schumann Heink Thrills Record Audience in 
Bowling Green 

On February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday evening, Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, the contralto, sang in Bowling Green, 
Ky., before a record audience that packed the vast Normal 
Auditorium to the doors and filled the stage, despite the 
most terrific storm of the year. “Schumann Heink sings 
today with that same fire and vigor, that glorious tone 
that has always characterized her voice, and it seems that 
her art continues to grow with the years,” said the Park 
City Daily News in reviewing her performance. 


Leginska Appears in Another New York 
Concert 
Ethel Leginska, who appeared in recital at Carnegie Hall, 
on February 20, on February 25 played in concert at the 
Greenwich Village Theater, in joint recital with Leo Orn- 
stein. A program of ultra-modern selections was given, in 
cluding compositions by both artists participating 


Macbeth on Second Coast Tour This Season 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, after her recent operatic successes, is on her way 
to the Pacific Coast for the second time this season, with 
appearances en route in Quincy (IIl.), Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Aurora (Ill.) ana St. Paul. Miss Macbeth will be in 
the Far West until April. 


Levitzki to Open St. Louis Orchestra Series 
Mischa Levitzki will be the first soloist of the season 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on November 15 
and 16 next. Other recent engagements booked for him 
by Daniel Mayer include Springfield, Ohio, and Des Moines, 
lowa. 


Patton Reéngaged for Sydney, Nova Scotia 


Fred Patton, baritone, has been engaged for two recital 
performances in Sydney, Nova Scotia, in April, due to the 
unusual success he has scored in the Maritime Provinces 
for the past three seasons, 





ALFRED CORTOT IN RECI 


A thoroughly enjoyable recital. SER Sa ae eee 
was that given by Alfred Cortot, Fae ties 

the distinguished French pianist, 
at the Harcum School at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., on the evening of 
February 28. The audience was 
made up of about sixty girls from 
the school and music lovers from 
Byrn Mawr, Philadelphia and 
vicinity. As was to be expected, 
the program was a well arranged 
one and was executed with that 
consummate artistry with which 
the name of Cortot has become 
associated. Mrs. Harcum is to 
be congratulated for her fore- 
sight in presenting a pianist of 
Mr. Cortot’s calibre at the school, 
for his playing of each selection 
was as good as a lesson for the 
students. In addition to the Schu- 
mann Carnaval, there were num- 
bers by Vivaldi, Schubert, 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, 
Albeniz and Liszt, and numerous 
encores. 

As is weil known, the Harcum 
School is a. boarding and day 
school for girls which offers col- 
lege preparatory, general acad- 
emic and music and art courses. 
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MANY ATTRACTIONS INTEREST BOSTONIANS 


N. E. 


Conservatory Honors Chadwick and Geodrich—~Daieie qr Brilliant Soloist with Symphony—Ganna Walska 


Appears in Debut—Braslau and Spalding Divide Honors—Denishawn Dancers Again Delight Large Audience 
—Clara Clemens Progresses—Rosing in Second Recital—O:her News 


March 4.—Recognizing twenty-five years’ service 
Chadwick, director, and Wallace Goodrich, 
the orchestra and chorus of the New 
England Conservatory of Music gave an interesting concert 
Wednesday evening, February 28, in Symphony Hall. Both 
men began their studies at the Conserv: atory. Mr. Chad- 
wick was induced by the late Eben D. Jordan to accept the 
directorship a quarter of a century ago. One of his first 
acts as director was to bring in new instructors, among 
whom was Mr. Goodrich, then recentiy returned from years 
of study in Europe 

The opening number at the concert was, appropriately, 
Mr. Chadwick's Anniversary Overture, written a year ago 
to give expression to the feelings of a man who had long 
directed the oldest and largest of American music schools. 
Phe composer c: mducted this work as well as the two fol- 
lowing numbers: his Land of Our Hearts, for mixed voice 
and orchestra, the poem by John Hall Ingham; and his Sin- 
fonietta in D major 

The second part of the program was conducted by Mr. 
Goodrich. It included one of his compositions, the Ave 
Maria for mixed chorus and orchestra, after an English 
translation by Isabella G. Parker of Victor yon Schefel’s 
Am Chiemsee. Four of Ottorino Respighi’s old dances and 
airs for the Lute, freely transcribed for the orchestra, were 
presented, with Stuart Mason of the faculty at the harpsi 
chord. The concert was brought to a close with the Psyche 
and Eros episode from César Franck’s symphonic poem 
Psyche, and with the prelude to Wagner's Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg 

The conservatory orchestra played surprisingly well, parti- 
cularly when Mr. Goodrich conducted. The band is well 
trained, its playing is marked with precision, euphony and 
commendable balance, and Mr. Goodrich achieved admirable 
results with it, particularly in the fragment from Franck’s 
symphonic poem, American symphony orchestras in need of 
a conductor would do well to consider Mr. Goodrich, for he 
ranks high as a musician and as a leader. Mr. Chadwick 
and Mr. Goodrich were warmly greeted when they appeared, 
the audience rising in each case. It was a well deserved 
tribute to these men who have played an important part in 
the musical development not only of New England, but also 
of the whole country. 

GANNA WALSKA IN Desut 

Ganna Walska, the Polish soprano, gave her first recital 
in this city Sunday afternoon, February 25, in Symphony 
Hall. She was assisted by Max Kaplick, formerly a mem 
ber of the Boston Opera Company. The soprano sang these 
pieces: aria of Constance i 


from L’enlevement au Serail, Mo- 
zart; Porgi Amor from Nozze de Figaro, Mozart; Violette, 
Scarlatti; Amor, Richard Strauss; aria de Blondine, Mo- 
zart; Coq d'Or, Rimsky-Korsakoff; and Valse, Strauss. 
Mr. Kaplick’s numbers were as follows: Il templario, Nico 
lai; I'prigionieri d’Edenburgo, Ricci; aria-Vision Fugitive 
from Herodiade, Massenet ; prom hes Regenlied, Marx; 
Eece Homo, Truhk; Daddy's Little Boy, Mana-Zucca; and 
Three Shadows, Burleigh. Together they were heard in the 
familiar duet from Rigoletto. 

Mme. Walska was extremely ill advised in her choice of a 
program since it was beyond her present voice, skill and 
interpretative ability Mr. Kaplick displayed a_ resonant 
voice which he used with considerable skill. A small audi 
ence applauded the artists politely. 

AGNES Pittspury Wins Fine 

Agnes Hope Pillsbury, a pianist from Chicago, gave her 
first recital in this city Thursday afternoon, February 27, 
in Steinert Hall. Miss Pillsbury set herself an exacting pro 
gram comprising three sonatas of Beethoven—the sonata in 
A flat with the variations, the Pathetique and the Pastoral. 

The large audience, which journeyed to Steinert Hall for 
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this recital, was well rewarded for its pains as Miss Pills- 
bury soon proved that she was a pianist of quite uncommon 
qualities. Her playing has not a few distinguishing char- 
acteristics, its most noteworthy quality being the unusual! 
maturity of conception with which she interprets the music 
in hand. Obviously endowed with strong musical instincts, 
she has a keen sense of rhythm, a fine appreciation of wore 
in its broader aspect and an unerring instinct for the melodic 
line. She plays with a warmth of feeling and with a 
degree of authority which combine to make her interpreta- 
tions very convincing, Add to these qualities her charming 
freedom from affectation and it is éasy to understand the 
immediate appeal which Miss Pillsbury has for her listeners. 
It is to be hoped that this. pianist wiil be heard here again 
in the near future, and in a program more worthy of her 
powers. It is given to few artists appearing in this city 
for the first time to create such a favorable impression. 
Miss Pillsbury was warmly applauded by a keenly apprecia- 
tive audience. 
Cortort BRILLIANT 
Alfred Cortot, 


With 
the celebrated French pianist, won a bril- 
liant success as soloist’ with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, February 23 
and 24, in Symphony Hall. Mr. Cortot chose the fourth 
concerto of Saint-Saéns as a vehicle for his extraordinary 
pianistic powers and gave it a memorable performance 
stamped by the familiar and altogether pleasurable virtues 
of his very great art. He was recalled again and again 
by a very enthusiastic audience. The purely orchestral num- 
bers of the program were Rossini’s melodious overture to 
Semiramide, Mozart’s ever delightful symphony in G minor 
and, for a colorful closing number, the masterfully written 
Spanish rhapsody of Ravel. 
3RASLAU AND SPALDING Divine ProGraM. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, 


SoLoist SYMPHONY, 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, and 
gave a joint concert Thursday evening, March 1, in Sym- 
phony Hall. Miss Braslau was heard in these songs: The 
Orphan, The Classicist, On the Dneiper, Moussorgsky ; 
Eternal, Wolf; Weinachten, Josten; Erlking, Schubert; 
The Faltering Dusk, Kramer; Thou Art Risen, My Be- 
loved, Coleridge-Taylor; Ma Li'l Bateau, Strickland; As 
We Part, Tigenfritz. Mr. Spalding played these pieces: 
La Follia, Corelli-Spalding; prelude to The Deluge, Saint- 
Saéens; At the Fountain, Schumann; Waltz, A major, 
Brahms-Hochstein; Hark, Hark, the Lark, Schubert- 
Spalding; Waltz in B > minor, Chopin-Spalding; Rondo 
Brilliant, Weber-Spalding. Ethel Cave-Cole accompanied 
Miss Braslau. Andre Benoist was accompanist for Mr. 
Spalding. 

The gifts of Miss Braslau and Mr. Spalding have long 
heen admired in this city. The contralto’s rich voice and 
clear diction together with the intense emotional quality of 
her singing were again plentifully in evidence. At times 
her interpretations are marked by an excessive zeal which 
leads her to force tones. But Miss Braslau has gained i 
subtlety with the years and her singing gives pleasure. Mr. 
Spalding is a well poised violinist and a splendid musician. 
His art is stamped by true refinement and by an engaging 
sincerity of purpose. Both artists were vigorously ap- 
plauded and the program was considerably lengthened. The 
concert was under the management of the Dixey Concert 
Direction. 

DeNIsHAWN DANCERS RETURN. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, together with the Deni- 
shawn Dancers, made their second and last appearance of 
the season in this city Friday afternoon, March 2, in the 
soston Opera House. The program, differing slightly from 
that given here recently, included numbers from the music 
of Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, Liszt, Granados, Jonas, 
Moszkowski, Levitzki and Mana-Zucca. A quartet, ably 
led by Louis Horst, pianist, provided the music. 

Again the Denishawns were greeted by a very large 
audience and again they gave unusual pleasure with the 
grace and beauty of their dancing, the effectiveness of 
their pantomine, the originality of their gorgeously colorful 
settings and costumes. The audience was very enthusiastic. 

CLARA CLEMENS PROGRESSES. 
soprano, gave her first recital in 

Thursday evening, March 1, in 
Jordan Hall. She sang the following numbers: Love is a 
Sickness, and The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest, 
Horatio Parker; Requies, Daniel G. Mason; To Russia, 
Sidney Homer; The Roses are Dead, Arthur Foote; The 
Skylark, Walter Rummell; Faithless, Violet and A Single 
Tone, Cornelius; Death the Releaser, Strauss; Lullaby, 
Reger; Edward, Loewe; Nebbie, Respighi; La Gaita Alle- 
gra, Fernandez; Visione Veneziana, Brogi; Mira La Ben, 
Pedrell; Goodbye and Near to Thee, Gabrilowitsch; Little 
Fish’s Song, Arensky; and Parasha’s Revery and Dance, 
Moussorgsky. 

Mme. Clemens has made significant strides in her art 
since her last appearance in this city several seasons ago. 
While her voice is not of great intrinsic beauty, she manages 
to control it with greater skill and it gene rally serves her 
interpretative designs. A musician of discernment, she 
phrases her songs musically and her interpretations . are 
usually very convincing. She was most effective in the 
numbers from Brahms and Cornelius. Mme. Clemens has 
a charming personality and her large audience applauded her 
heartily throughout the evening. 

Propte’s SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Last Sunday's program of the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, at the St. James 
Theater, included the three purely orchestral movements 
from Beethoven's Ninth Symphony and Volbach’s symphonic 
poem, Es Waren zwei Konigkinder. Stetson Humphrey, the 
well known baritone of this city, sang the familiar Evening 
Star song from Tannhauser and Schumann's The Two 
Grenadiers. 


Clara Clemens, mezzo 
several years in this city 


RosinG 1Nn Second REcITAL. 
_ Rosing, the Russian tenor, gave his second Boston re- 
cital of the season Monday evening, February 26, in Jor- 
dan Hall. He gave an exhibition of his abilities in these 
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ieces; Land of Heart's Desire, 
rc; If With All Your 


raser; Invitation au Voyage, Du 
Hearts, from Elijah; Christ Has Risen, Night and Spring, 
Rachmaninoff; Summer Night, Tscherepnin; Two Gren- 
adiers, Schumann; Dubinushka; Noel des Enfants, Debussy; 
Danza, Durants; a song by Hughes not on the program, 
and three Moussorgsky songs, The Goat, Hopak and Field 
Marshall Death. : ay oe 


Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest 


The seventh annual Intercollegiate Glee Club contest took 
place. Saturday evening, March 3, before a capacity audience 
at Carnegie Hall. This event was conducted along the lines 
set down in previous contests. Each contesting club sang 
three numbers, a light “glee” song, and a song peculiar to 
its college, both of its own selection, and all sang in turn 
Mendelssohn’s Hunter's Farewell, selected by the judges as 
the prize song. This year there were ten contestants: Am- 
herst, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, New York 
University, Pennsylvania State, Princeton, University of 
Pennsylvania, Wesleyan and Yale. Cornell was forced to 
withdraw due to an influenza epidemic, and New York Uni- 
versity did not compete as they recently lost their musical 
director. 

The prize was won by Dartmouth, with Princeton second 
and Yale third. Particular interest was attached to the 
appearance of the club from the University of Wisconsin, 
which recently won the mid-Western Intercollegiate Glee 
Club contest in Chicago. 

In announcing the results of the contest, Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, as chairman of the committee of judges, consisting 
of Marcella Sembrich, Henry E. Krehbiel and himself, com- 
mented on the exceptionally high standards attained in this 
contest, and made certain suggestions which might well be 
taken by the Intercollegiate Musical Corporation. These 
were that there be uniformity in the matter of piano°“accom- 
paniment, and conducting. Too, one might suggest that 
in the future the clubs should be required to sing at least 
one strictly “light” song. This group ran the gamut from, 
Mah Little Banjo to Davies’ Hymn Before Action. The 
selection of the prize song was no more fortunate than in 
previous years, and lack of time necessitated altering this 
after several clubs had been heard. 

Before the announcement of the winners, the University 
Glee Club of New York sang under the direction of Mr. 
had dy John Barnes Wells pleased the audience particu- 
arly. 


Sixth Noon-Day Musicale 


The sixth in the series of noonday musicales given in 
Aeolian Hall under the direction of Frank La Forge and 
Ernesto Bertmen took place on Friday, March 2. Opening 
with the Schuett canzonetta in D major, the Duo-Art 
piano reproducing the playing of Mr. Berumen, the program 
proved unusually good. Jessie Newgeon pleased with her 
rendition of the César Franck Grande Piece Symphonique, 
pores herself an organist of no mean talent. Elizabeth 

Campanole sang a group of French songs including Tes 
Yeux (Rabey), L’Oiseau bleu (Daleroze) and the familiar 
aria, Depuis le jour (Charpentier), displaying a soprano 
voice of much beauty and clarity. She had the advantage 
of accompaniments played by Frank La Forge with his 
inimitable skill 

Erin Ballard maintained her excellent reputation as a 
pianist of worth in Scott’s Lotus Land and Rachmaninoff’s 
Humoresque. Especially enjoyable were Arthur Kraft’'s 
contributions to, the program, Clay's I'll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby and Speaks’ On the Road to Mandalay, which 
he sang to the Duo- Art accompaniment. The beauty of 
Mr. Kraft’s tenor voice, the clarity of his diction and 
the artistic insight which are his conspired to earn the 
hearty applause of a delighted audience. The program 
concluded with the quartet from Rigoletto admirably sung 
by Esther Malmrose, soprano; Charlotte McCoy, contralto; 
Albert Rappaport, tenor, and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, 
with Eleanor Haley at the piano. 


Royalty Hears Tirindelli 
In Rome, Italy, on February 22, P. A. Tirindelli gave 
a program of his own compositions in the presence of 
Dowager Queen Margherita, the Archduchess Bianca. and 


leading members of the American colony there. For many 
years Mr. Tirindelli has been head of the violin depart- 
ment and conductor of the orchestra at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 
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American Section of I. 8. C. M. Organizes 


- As has already been reported in these columns, a society 
was tentatively proposed last year during the course of the 
music festival at Salzburg, under the name of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music, the purpose of 
which should be to hold yearly meetings where music from 
all of the various member-countries would be performed in 
a series of chamber-music programs. A few programs were 
given last year in Salzburg, and America was represented 
by works of Leo Sowerby. 

The organization of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music has since been completed, the headquar- 
ters being in London, numerous National Sections having 
already been formed in various countries of Europe. Sev- 
eral months ago it was proposed to organize an American 
section and in January a preliminary meeting was held as 
a result of invitations sent out by the International Com- 
posers’ Guild (which is not to be confused with the new 
society, being an entirely independent organization). 

At this meeting O. G. Sonneck was elected chairman of 
an organization committee to be appointed by himself. He 
appointed hag srson Whithorne, W. B. Tuthill, Albert Stoes- 
sel, Mrs. A. M. Reis, Chalmers Clifton and J. Warren Erb, 
the last named, however, being tunable to give his attention 
to the matter owing to other duties, 

This committee had several meetings, drew up articles of 
incorporation and prepared by- laws to be submitted to those 
interested in the organization at a meeting which was called 
for March 1. This meeting was largely attended and, after 
some changes and additions, the articles of incorporation 
and the by-laws were formally accepted, and the American 
Section of the I. S. C. M. came into being. 

It has been determined that the conduct of this section 
shall be in the hands of a board of eleven directors. This 
board is authorized to elect the officers of the society and 
to appoint committees of various sorts who will do the 
actual work. The board of directors was elected at the 
meeting of March 1, as follows: John Alden Carpenter, 
Chalmers Clifton, Carl Engel, Eva Gauthier, E. Burlin- 
game Hill, Lewis M. Isaacs, Mrs. A. M. Reis, O. G. Son- 
neck, Albert Stoessel, W. B. Tuthill and Emerson Whit- 
horne. 

A rule of the society states that two-thirds of the mem- 
bers, two-thirds of the board of directors and two-thirds 
of all committees shall be American citizens, and that the 
works selected to be submitted for performance at the 
annual festivals shall be by American citizens. 


Last Month of Dupré’s American Tour 


Marcel Dupré, organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, 
has entered upon the sixth and last month of his present 
record-breaking transcontinental tour of ninety-six recitals. 
This is said to be the largest tour ever booked for an organ 
virtuoso. During the month of February alone, Dupré 
played twenty- four engagements in the states of New York, 
Pennsylv ania, New Jersey, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Virginia, Maryland and the District of Columbia, including 
appearances in Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburgh, three 
recitals in Memphis, two in Shreveport, three in New Or- 
leans, and two in Washington. 

Press reports from practically every city where Dupré 
has appeared contain a phrase something like this: “Every 
av ailable inch of space was occupied last night at the Dupré 
recital.” In many of the cities where he has played he has 
been immediately re-engaged for next season. The demand 
for Dupré recitals has been so great that his management 
has been obliged to refuse some fifteen requests, owing to 
lack of time. 

Recital tours of this magnitude, accompanied by universal 
enthusiasm, indicate a remarkable awakening throughout 
the country to the possibilities of the organ as a concert 
instrument. Augustus Bridle, music editor of the Toronto 
Star, said: “Dupré is to the organ what Casals is to the 
cello, or Caruso was to the human voice.” 

For the month of March, Dupré was booked in the follow- 
ing cities: 1, Syracuse, N. Y.; 3, Springfield, 4, Cincinnati, 
5, Delaware, 6, Oberlin, 7, Wooster, 8, Berea, 9, Cleveland, 
Ohio 10, Chicago, Ill., third recital; 12, Poughkeepsie, N. 

; 13, New York City; 14, New Haven, Conn.; 15, Phila- 
delphi, Wanamaker store; 17, Montreal, Can.’ (fifth re- 
cital), and 19, New York Wanamake *r auditorium (farewell 
recital). 

After playing at Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris on Easter 
Sunday, Marcel Dupré will go on a concert tour in the 
British Isles. He returns to America in October, 1923, for 
his second transcontinental tour. 


Frederic Baer Wins Critics’ Praise 


Frederic Baer, artist-pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, has been 
selected from among many competitors as solo-bass of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn (Huntington 
Woodman, organist). He is Miss Gescheidt’s newest prod- 
uct, and well deserves the position. Some “plums” of dif- 
ferent sorts are the many flattering press notices recently 
printed in the Eastern papers, from which are culled a few 
as follows: 

Frederic Baer earned the most applause. New York Evening 
World, November 20, 1922. 

Frederic Baer has a gorgeous voice.— New York Evening Mail, 
October 30, 1922. 


Frederic Baer’s rich baritone 1 was 1s heard to excellent advantage. He 
is decidedly an artistic singer. —Brooklyn Daily Eagle, May 3, 1922. 


Frederic Sie scored a hit with the Toreador Song from Carmen. 
Flushing Evening Journal, February 15, 1922, 


Mr. Baer sang in a most agreeable manner. One hardly expects 
such a powerful and tremendous voice as he possesses. His is a well 
trained voice which he uses with great confidence, and it is rich in 
resonance.—Daily Advocate, Stamford, Conn., September 30, 1921. 

The rendition being perfect the | applause was deafening and every- 
one wished that it “— be repenies. —-The Keansburg Beacon, Keans- 
burg, N. J., August 1921. 

Frederic Baer made a wonderful impression, his songs being ren- 
dered with such dramatic power that the audience greeted him with 
prolonged applause. His voice is full, rich and sweet, and his shadin 
aided fim in singing in a way not to be forgotten by those who heard 
him.—-The Brooklyn Chat. 


The number proved highly enjoyable and deserving of the applause 
bestowed.—The Jersey Journai. 


Grace Kerns Engaged for Columbus Festival 


On Monday evening, April 23, Grace Kerns, soprano, will 
appear at the Columbus, Ohio, Musie Festival. Miss Kerns 
will sing the soprano role in Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus. 
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EMIL TELMANYI 


Hungarian Violinist 





Declared to be the most exciting 
experience one has had since Kretsler 
burst upon America— 18S JOURNAL 


NEW YORK 





WHAT A TONE! BIG, SONOROUS, MELLOW, ALWAYS RICHLY 
EXPRESSIVE, NEVER VAPID EVEN IN DELICATE CANTILENA 
OR SILVERY FILIGREE TRACERY; A TONE FULL OF MEAT 
AND SAP! A TONE OF LARGE RESONANCE UNDER THE 
FULL PRESSURE OF THE BOW, YET RARELY MARRED BY A 
RASP! —New York American. 


TELMANYI PLAYS LIKE A HUNGARIAN, WITH A FIRE AND 
SPONTANEITY THAT MAKES HIS BRILLIANT TECHNIC A 
MERE SIDE SHOW.—New York Evening Post. 


TELMANYI DEMONSTRATED THE FOUR CARDINAL POINTS 
IN HIS EQUIPMENT AS AN ARTIST: DELIGHTFUL PURITY 
OF TONE, PITCH, GREAT FREEDOM OF BOWING, AND MAR. 
VELOUS FLUENCY.—New York World. 


TELMANYI’S TONE POSSESSES A CELLO-LIKE RESONANCE. 
HIS TECHNIC IS COLOSSAL.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 


TELMANYI IS GREAT BECAUSE HE HAS THE POWER TO 
2) ‘ Daily Journal. 


TELMANYI PLAYS THE VIOLIN SO WELL THAT EVEN A 
JADED CRITIC IS STIMULATED, REFRESHED, THOROUGHLY 
SATISFIED AND FORGETFUL OF THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


Chicago American. 


TELMANYI PLAYED WITH A CHARM PECULIARLY KREIS. 
LERESQUE, WITH A FULL BRAVO SINGING TONE AND EASY 
BOWING, WHILE HIS TECHNIC WAS ADMIRABLE.—Philadel phia 
Evening Ledger. 


TELMANYI IS ONE OF THE VERY BEST—A PLAYER OF MET. 
TLE, DASH AND VERVE.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


IF KREISLER IS TO HAVE A SUCCESSOR, WHY NOT THIS 
YOUNG HUNGARIAN? HE HAS THE FIRE AND IMAGINATION 
OF HIS RACE, A NOBLE STYLE, TECHNICAL FACILITY 
SECOND TO NONE, AND THE MODEST PERSONALITY OF AN 
ARTIST. HIS TONE IS LARGE AND TRUE.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
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Thomas James Kelly a Big Factor in Cincinnati 


A unique program was recently given for the Garden 
Club of Cincinnati at Hillside (the charming residence of 
Mrs. Larz Anderson), by Thomas James Kelly and a few 
of his gifted students of singing. The program had all to 
do with gardens, not one number being used which did not 
in some way suggest the garden. Mr. Kelly was introduced 
by Mrs. Anderson, witty, brilliant and clever, who used 
the famous words of Aristotle about plants having no souls 
as being a subject for debate. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer said next day: “Mr. Kelly was 
himself in excellent voice, and his prologue to the program, 
Come Into the Garden, Maud, sung with exquisite a 
tion, was a fitting figurehead for the prow of the flowery 
barque which he launched upon the waves of song, captained 
xy seven graces from as many different states, students at 
the Conservatory of Music who interpreted "each choice 
bouquet.’ 

The following numbers indicate the atmosphere of the 
Ah, Love But a Day and the ‘World Is Changed 
(Protheroe), Love Is the Wind (MacFadyen), Schubert's 
Hark, Hark, the Lark, Flower Rain (Schneider), At Twi- 
light (Nevin), Blackbird’s Song (Cyril Scott), There Are 
Fairies at the Bottom of My Garden (Liza Lehmann), 
Rain (Curran), A Million Little Diamonds (Schminke), 
Tis Snowing (Bemberg), In My Garden, and Roses After 
(Lehmann), I Bring You Heartsease (Branscombe), 


program: 


Rain 


Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal (Quilter), Papillons 
(Campra), Crepuscule (Massenet), Dear Winds That Kiss 
the Roses (Franke Harling), Daisies (Quilter). 

rhere were also two pianoforte numbers, Narcissus 
(Nevin) and Claire de Lune (MacDowell), and a charm- 


ing old French number sung by the ensemble, Carol of the 
Flowers, from Bas-Quercy. 

At the close there was a clamor for Mrs, Kelly, who at 
the moment's notice responded with Woodman’s fair-faced 
Violets and Amy E. Horrock’s Forget-Me-Not, sung with 


artful charm 


Chamber Rossa of New York Heard 


The Chamber Ensemble of New York—Louise Llewellyn- 
larecka (soprano) and the Trio del Pulgar (Ara Pulgar, 
piano; Sara Pulgar, violin, and Eva Pulgar, cello)—directed 
hy Tadeusz larecki, gave its fourth subscription concert at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Amos Pinchot on February 27. 

Mme. larecka opened the program with a group of inter- 
esting songs by Paderewski, Stojowski, Iarecki and Rozycki, 
sung in Polish and French. Mme. Iarecka sings artistically 
and intelligently and has the rare ability to convey vividly 
the mood or picture of a Song. Her interpretations are sin- 
cere and hold the interest of her hearers. These songs were 
enriched by the arrangement for soprano and trio by larecki. 
The combination is most effective. The Song of the Aenos, 
a Sakhalin tribal song for solo voice, unaccompanied, and 
four Czecho-Slovak folk songs in Bohemian, with piano 
accompaniment, were very pleasing, Katarienka having to 
be repe ated 

The Trio del Pulgar was heard in the Smetana trio in G 
minor, op. 15, which was interpreted with feeling and under- 
standing. The ensemble feeling of these young artists is 
admirable, and their individual tone quality is good. They 
also played delightfully the scherzo from Beethoven’s trio, 


op. 1, No The concluding group was especially inter- 
esting. Mme. larecka, with the support of the Trio del 
Pulgar, sang three of larecki’s songs—Madman’s Song, 
Kaleidoscope: Subway Hour, and Too Far. Iarecki writes 
in the style of the ultra-moderns and has succeeded in com- 
bining a diatonic melodic line for the voice with an atonic 


background. He uses his material skillfully and with intelli- 
gence. The subway horrors were well depicted and amused 
an audience that was able to appreciate the number. Other 
numbers scored by the composer for the Chamber Ensemble 
were Invocation by Jeanne Boyd and Stella Viatoris (dedi- 
cated to Mme. larecka), by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. A 
humorous number by Katherine Heyman, Tessie Smithers, 
concluded the program. 


Peterson Gives Pleasure in Eugene, Ore. 

Eugene, Ore., February 4.—On January 29, May Peterson, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, was heard here in a delightfully 
rendered program which easily displayed the versatility, 
vocal skill and charm of the singer. There were three 
groups of songs, the first consisting of songs by Arnold 
Bax, Lie, Thrane and Mozart's aria, Voi che sapete. The 
second included an aria too, Marietta’s Lied from Die Tote 
Stadt, Korngold. Le Coeur de ma mie, Dalzroze, of the 
following group, had to be repeated, and there were three 
extra numbers—-At the Well, De Ol’ Ark’s-Amoverin’ and 
Carry Me Back to Ol’ Virginny. The final group was 
made up of some charming English songs. Winter Watts’ 
Wings of Night had to be given over and the audience 
clamored so for additional numbers after the close of the 
printed program that Miss Peterson graciously sang four 





encores—Flirtation, Little Irish Girl, Comin’ Through the 
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Rye and the Last Rose of Summer. 
enjoyable concert and we hope to mer Miss Peterson soon 
again. Ja he 


Adelaide Gescheidt Says Make Singing a Joy 


A very interesting eight-page pamphlet by Adelaide 
Gescheidt bears the title, Make Singing a Joy, and in it 
are condensed the vital principles of her art of teaching 
singing. One gathers an idea of the contents by a glance 





Apeda photo 
ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


heard in church, concert, 


vocal teacher, whose pupils are 
recital and opera. A few of the best known are Irene 
Williams and Judson House, of the traveling Hinshaw Cosi 
Fan Tutte company; Richard Crooks, the new tenor; Fred 
Patton, and Frederic Baer, the last just engaged as bass of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 
at the fifteen captions, which are: A Science, Vocal Facts 
Based on the Science of Natural Laws, Voice, The Instru- 
ment, The Tone, How Is It Approached? All Languages 
Possible, A Fact, The Three Essential Principles for the 
Student’s Vocal Development, Interpretation Is More Than 
an Intelligent Reading of Words, The Aesthetic Side of 
Singing, Voice and Its Artistic Expression, Our Moods, 
The Artist, A True Artist and Press Comments. All this 
contains the principles and beliefs as expounded by Miss 

Gescheidt, worded in her own peculiarly intellectual fashion, 
a style all her own, and Said tanadiebely starts thought. 

Under date of October 17, 1921, the New York Evening 
Mail carried the following, which is quoted, as it so well 
expresses the Gescheidt principles and practices: 

Back of the artist is the teacher, Many a fine singer has his 
teacher to thank for being on the right road, following the right 
principles. Adelaide Gescheidt has won a very important place for 
herself in American musical life, She is serious, intellectual, and 
has a definite set of principles which she uses in her teaching. She 
works upon a scientine understanding of the human instrument. A 
teacher is always known by the pupils she creates. 

Recent news of Gescheidt pupils includes the fact of the 
engagement of Frederic Baer as solo baritone of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn; Richard Crooks, the 
new tenor, sang Dream of Gerontius in Boston, with the 
Handel and Haydn Society so well that he has other engage- 
ments there in view; Irene Williams, soprano, and Judson 
House, tenor, with the Cosi Fan Tutte Company, are touring 
the United States, and are acclaimed with enthusiasm wher- 
ever they appear. 





Richmond, Va., Reengages Gray Lhevinne 


When the Bye given by Estelle Gray Lhevinne 
on February 5 to the audience which packed the collegiate 
auditorium grew to twenty-eight of the most taxing violin 
compositions, besides all the stories and anecdotes and poems 
she told, the little artist turned to some of those behind and 
said: “I guess I’ve given them ‘enough to satisfy them.” 
But the enthusiastic audience stayed almost as a whole, 
for at least an hour and a half afterwards, begging for 
autographs, 

The program was so different Richanceld was taken by 
storm, and so a return date was requested April 18, at the 
University, Westhampton Auditorium, when Richmond 
music Ievers will again enjoy the unusual art of Mme. 
Gray Lhevinne in an entirely different recital program. 


oO. 


Ringling Wins Over Pensacola 


Robert Ringling, tenor, appeared recently in Pensacola, 
Fla., and Pensacola talked Ringling for several days after 
his appearance. The local manager of that town, Sidney P. 
Levy, in writing about his success, said: “Of all the artists 
that you have sent here, Mr. Ringling gave more satisfac- 
tion. His concert was a great big success, and some other 
time I want to talk about another concert by this artist— 
this will probably be next season. The crowd was most 
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New York Concert Announcements 








Thursday, March 8 


s Srapheny Society of New York, afternoon........... Carnegie Hall 

Philharmonic Society of New York, evening.........+ Carnegie Hall 

Francesca Marni, song recital, evening..............+. Aeolian Hall 
Friday, March 9 

Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon........ Carnegie Hall 

Symphony Society of New York, eyening............. Carnegie Hall 

Joseph Schwarz, song recital, evening................. Aeolian Hall 


Saturday, March 10 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, piano recital, afternoon. - Carnegie Hall 





City Symphony, evening ........0e+eeecnsees :. Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Concert for Young People, morning a Y ‘gic all 
yra Hess, piano recital, afternoon............ Aeolian Hall 
Anna Lotato and Pasquale Romano, evening. Aeolian Hall 
Fores -UCRGROCOT, OUUUIIEE Sirsa ades s <a'ykee curs ctoccecce Town Hall 
Sunday, March 11 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon......... Carnegie Hall 
United Singers of New York, evening................ Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon............ Aeolian Hall 
Wolfe—Rashkis and Lajos Shuk, SUGEROOR 0.55. o vest see Town Hall 
Don Renardi Fuchs, song recital, EEE Pee Town Hall 
City Symphony, aftermoon .........6e.eeceeceenes Century “Theater 
Hannelore Ziegler and Michio Itow, dance recital, 
REMOON Fieve civ descaveslsthaagaweie ere Broadhurst Theater 
Monday, March 12 
Beethoven Association, evening ...........0e.eeeee00. Aeolian Hall 
Carmen Reuben, song recital, evening................+++ Town Hall 


Tuesday, March 13 


hie bhiiale + tbesmee dst Carnegie Hall 


Philadelphia Orchestra, evening 
- Aeolian Hall 


Association of Music Schools of New York, evening. 
Gilbert Ross, violin recital, evening 
Boris Levenson, composition recital, evening............. Chalif Hall 


Wednesday, March 14 


wind doe Via sd hbo C8 casaiddes Carnegie Hall 
RIIROE 655 x55 5 ¥05%'s thea oe Aeolian Hall 
vied sd oUme + cehetheeke's p+++++-Town Hall 


Schola Cantorum, evening 
Olga Warren, song recital, 
City Symphony, afternoon 





enthusiastic. Mr. Ringling had to give nine encores. When 
he finished with his last number, the audience remained 
seated and applauded for more. This tells its own story.” 


Louise Chapman a Fine Accompanist 


Louise Chapman, pianist, who is also studying voice with 
M. B. Bencheley, the Minneapolis teacher, met with much 
favor when she recently accompanied Eleanor Poehler, 
who appeared as soloist with the Apollo Club in its second 
concert in that city. The Journal said: “Louise Chapman 
played artistically for Eleanor Poehler,” and the Tribune 
commented: “Louise Chapman gave sympathetic assistance 
by her accompaniments for Mrs. Poehler.” Miss Chapman 
studied piano in Berlin. 


Mason Lecture ‘Postponed to March 16 


The next lecture in the series on The Orchestra which 
Daniel Gregory Mason has been giving at the University 
Settlement, 184 Eldridge street, under the auspices of the 
Philharmonic Society, has been postponed from Friday 
evening, March 2, to Friday evening, March 16. This will 
be the final lecture of the series and will be on The Wood- 
Wind Instruments. The tickets of admission at twenty-five 
cents may be obtained on the night of the lecture at the 
University Settlement. 





Artists Appear at Masonic Concert 


The following artists from the operatic and concert 
stages participated in the program given at Delmonico’s on 
February 27 when the St. Cecile Lodge of the Masonic 
Brotherhood gave its annual reception: Grace Anthony and 
Suzanne Zimmern, sopranos; Marion Telva, contralto; 
Renato Zenelli and Millo Picco, baritones of the Metro- 
politan, and Wilfred Pelletier and Conrad Forsberg, pianists. 
Over 500 guests were present and Paul Whiteman and his 
famous band also were heard. 


Grace Whistler Teacher of Elizabeth Edwards 


Following the success of Elizabeth Edwards (daughter 
of Senator and Mrs, Edward I. Edwards) at her concert 
debut with Gigli at the Mozart Society on February 20, 
several inquiries were made as to Miss Edwards’ teacher. 
As announced previously in these columns, Miss Edwards 
has only worked under one teacher—Grace Whistler—to 
whom much credit is due for the splendid singing of the 
young woman at her debut. 


Shavitch and Lerner Win Berlin Success 


Berlin, March 2 (By Cable)—Vladimir Shavitch, the 
American conductor, leading his second concert with the 
Berlin Symphony ( formerly Bluethner) Orchestra, scored 
a tremendous success with an all-Tschaikowsky program. 
Tina Lerner (Mrs. Shavitch), the pianist, was the soloist 
and aroused great enthusiasm. There was a capacity house and 
numerous recalls for both conductor and soloist. C. S. 
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GALLO’S FIRST VISIT TO CUBA. 

Fortune Gallo is taking his San Carla Opera Company for its first visit to Cuba nevrt 
April and has already opened headquarters there with Bradford Mills in charge. Shown GALLLCURCL VISITS THE OSTEOPATHIC CLINIC 
here, right to left, are Mr. Mills; Gomez Wanguement, press agent; Enrique Menacho, 1 year ago last February Mme. Galli-Curci gave a concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
secretary ; Senor Pedro Varela, in charge of subscriptions ; Enrique Van Ashe, “Factotum House for the benefit of the New York Osteopathic Clinic and Hospital Fund, the receipts 

Generale” (office boy). amounting to $10,612, and only recently as a further means of interest she paid a 

to the hospital and is here shown with a group of the children who are receiving 
treatment at this institution (Photo by International Newasreel photo.) 


ALEXANDER ROMAN, 
concertmaster of the orchestra of the Hastman Theater, 
Rochester, N. Y., and teacher in the violin department of the 


ANITA RIO, 
vocal teacher of New York, whose pupils are scoring success Kastman School of Music. Mr. Roman was formerly con 
in concert, light opera and musical comedy. The 1922-23 certmaster of the Imperial Opera, Moscow, and tanght in 
season is proving to be an especially busy one for Mme. Rio. the Imperial Conservatory there. 
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me 
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THE YOUNGEST PONSELLE 


Thia is young Antonio Ponselle just after he was christened, 
y { 


> 
’ 
wad - Tr" a” - ‘ 
. ; ‘ 5 ; held by his god-parents, on the left Rosa Ponsell the 
| if ’ . ! Vetropolitan opera soprano, who is his aunt, and Maeatra 
” 4 AY s Romano Romani, conductor and compose (Oo Keystone 


View Coa.) 


PADEREWSKI RECEIVES DEGREE. TITO SCHIPA GOLFING IN FLORIDA. 
The accompaying picture was taken at the University of Southern California when the degree of Doctor of Laws was The Chicago Opera tenor finds time to enjoy a little winter 
bestowed upon the Polish pianist by the University on February 22. In the picture from left to right are: John Sobieski, golf between concerts. Schipa recently took a house at Day 
L. BR. Behymer (the well known Western manager), Dr. Von Kleinsmid (president of the University of Southern Cali tona, Fla., where his wife and baby joined him. His concert 
fornia) and Ignace Paderewski. (Photo by Keystone Photo Service.) tour will keep him busy until the middle of June. 
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CHICAGO HAS WEEK OF INTERESTING MUSICAL EVENTS 


Rachmaninoff and Hofmann in Only Recital of Season—Apollo CI Club Gives Bach's B Minor Mass—Russian Opera Continues 
to Draw—Chaliapin’s Farewell in Boris—Haydn Choral Society Gives Fine Program—Ruth Draper Series— 
Isa Kremer Again Pleases—Chicago’s New Hall—S. of A. M. Contest, March 12—Opera in Our 
Language Foundation Gives Cavalleria Again—Sevcik’s Services in Demand—Other News 


Auditorium, Sergei Rach- 
Wight Neumann in a piano 
appearance here this season 


Chicago, March 3,—At the 
maninoft was presented by F 
only 


recital, announced as the 


of the well known Russian pianist. Rachmaninoff had a 
old-out house and his vogue as a recitalist is due to other 
things than his popular prelude, as, though many musicians 


cannot understand the big box-office value of this artist, an 
ifternoon spent listening to him explains better than words 
the big hold he has on the public 
Rachmaninoff, truly, has seldom been heard to better ad 
vantage here. Perhaps due to the enthusiastic attitude of 
the audience he was warmed up to a different pitch of in 
spiration than heretofore and his playing reflected his mental 
attitude 
Orner RecITALs 
Studebaker 
each 


also 
local 


Theater were 
harboring 


Ihe Playhouse and the 
ccupied on Sunday by recitalists, 
Musician 
Civic ORCHESTRA CONCERT 

at Orchestra Hall on 
big develop 
direction 
is duc 


stra’s filth concert 
inday afternoon, February 25, disclosed the 
ment of the young symphony players, under the 
of Musica! Director Frederick Stock. Credit 
for the careful training of the musicians to Eric Dela 
marter and George Dasch, assistant conductors. The Civic 
Orchestra has a personnel of young musicians who already 
play like veterans. A well arranged and well played pro- 
Sunday, and the soloist of the day was 
who played the Saint-Saéns concerto for 
A minor 

Apro_to Cius SINGs 
gratifying to find a very large, expectant musical 
assembled at the hour of 6:30 p. m., which was 
at Orchestra Hall, Monday evening, February 26 
gratifying to note that its expectation was 
very much more than justified in the realization that the 
per fe of the heaviest and most intricate of all choral 


work tach’s Mass in B minor had been delivered by the 
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Apollo Musical Club in a manner well nigh perfect, in fact, 
exceeding in tonal effect, grandeur and balance, vim and 
musical verve any production of it ever heard in this city. 
The tout ensemble, consisting of the full chorus, Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, soloists, Edgar Nelson, organist, and 
the able conductor, Harrison M. Wild, will accept this 
opinion as reflecting that of the capacity house, which left 
the hall with unbounded enthusiasm, having listened to the 
rendition of each succeeding chorus with increasing joy and 
musical excitement as each was heard and finished until the 
grand climax at the end. All of the soloists gave a very 
good account of themselves. They included Else Harthan 
Arendt, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Arthur Board- 
man, tenor; Herbert Gould, bass. 

[he soprano solos were admirably delivered by Mme. 
Arendt, with clearness of tone and musical understanding. 
Her lovely soprano rang clear and true and she deserved 
the hearty applause the audience awarded her, More beauti- 
ful singing than Merle Alcock set forth in the contralto part 
could not be imagined. She knows how oratorio should be 
sung and has the wherewithal to give it the required rendi- 
tion. The bass solos were entrusted to Herbert Gould, one 
ot the finest bassos in the land. There was authority and 
dignity in his delivery of the difficult music and he scored a 
huge and well deserved success. Edgar Nelson proved a 
master at the organ, as he does in everything he undertakes. 

Long life to the Apollo Club and its very masterly con 
ductor, Harrison M. Wild! Both have accomplished some- 
thing to be long remembered, but this is not the end- 
even greater things will follow. It is an organization of 
which Chicago should be very proud. 

Joser HorMann. 

On his way to California, Josef Hofmann stopped long 
enough here to give, on Tuesday afternoon, February 27, a 
Chopin recital at the Studebaker Theater, under the direc- 
tion of F. Wight Neumann. This, by the way, was an 
nounced as Hofmann’s only appearance in recital here. 
Hofmann is another pianist who has been accused by the 
masses of being the greatest pianist in the world, and in 
well as in that of all the great pianists, the 
superlative title does not add or detract an iota from the 
enjoyment true music-lovers derive from their playing. 
Hofmann's playing seemed a bit cold, otherwise his Chopin 
program would have received a perfect interpretation, and 
this, in itself, is sufficient to attest anew that his success was 
complete, and that the Chopin outputs contained on his 
program were all admirably rendered. 

Russian OPera. 

Operas never before performed in Chicago were given 
during the week by the Russian Grand Opera Company. 
This was the second of the four weeks’ season of the 
organization at the Auditorium. On Sunday night, Febru- 
ary 25, The Jewess had its first hearing here in Russian. 
The cast included Nina Gusieva, Zina Ivanova, Nicolai 
Busanowski, Vladimir Svetloff, David Tulchinoff and Gabriel 
Hrjanowsky; Victor Vasilieff conducted. So great an im- 
pression did the Russian Company make in the Halevy opera 
that, owing to the flood of requests at the box-office follow- 
ing the presentation on Sunday, the same opera is scheduled 
to be repeated on several occasions during the balance of the 
season, The work of the Russian Opera Company's singers 
has often been reviewed in the Musicat Courter and due 
to that reason only a summary of the week’s happenings 
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is here mentioned, as if it were otherwise, all the space 
given the Chicago letter would not be sufficient to sing the 
praise of the management, principals, conductors, chorus, 
orchestra, stage manager and all those responsible for the 
success of the enterprise. The Russian Opera Company has 
its raison d’etre. It is a worthy organization, one that gives 
fully one hundred and fifty cents on the dollar and, pre- 
senting many novelties in a capable manner, its visits to 
this city are doubly interesting. 

During the week several out-of-town local managers came 
to Chicago with the sole desire of hearing the Russian Opera 
before engaging it to appear under their management in 
their own locality. Of those managers, only two were en- 
countered by the writer—Elizabeth Cueny of St. Louis and 
Marion Andrews of Milwaukee—who, both enthusiastic, 
have already secured the company for a few performances 
in their home towns and Miss Andrews even going out of 
her own city to present it in Racine and Green Bay ( Wis.) 
at the close of the Chicago season. 

Chaliapin repeated his Boris Godunoff on Monday night 
and gave his farewell performance on Friday. His appear- 
ances in Chicago this year, though numerous, have not been 
half as many as his popularity deserves. The more you 
hear Chaliapin, the more desirous you are to hear him again, 
either in concert or opera. On Tuesday night, Eugene 
Onegin, the tuneful opera of Tschaikowsky, was given with 
a superb cast. Chicago heard this opera last year and 
found it one of the most enjoyable in the Russian repertory. 
On Wednesday night, Christmas Eve (Tschaikowsky) had 
a fine presentation and was listened to by a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Snow Maiden was given for the first 
time this season on Thursday evening. Friday, as stated 
above, Boris, for the farewell of Chaliapin with the opera 
for the season, with the cast of previous performances, 
held the boards. Saturday matinee was given to the second 
performance of La Ju.ve, repeated by request. 

Hayon Cuorav Society. 

The Haydn Choral Society, directed by Haydn Owens, 
assisted by Burton Thatcher, baritone; Margaret Owens, 
soprano, and Kenneth Fiske, violinist, delivered a diversified 





HAYDN OWENS 


program of chorals and solos with fine effect at Kimball 
Hall, Tuesday evening, February 27. The choral numbers 
heard by this writer were well sung and enthusiastically 
applauded by the well filled house. They included Handel's 
Then Round About the Starry Throne (from Samson), 
Fanning’s Song of the Vikings, Arensky’s Serenade, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Cherubim Song, and Grieg’s Land Sighting. The 
Haydn Society and its conductor, Mr. Owens, well known 
to Chicago music lovers, maintained its usual standard of 
excellence, providing an enjoyable evening. 

RutH Draper IN SERIES. 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving is ‘presenting Ruth Draper in 
a series of interesting programs of character sketches at the 
beautiful new Harris Theater. The programs this week 
were greatly enjoyed by large and enthusiastic audiences on 
February 27 and March 1. Her last appearances will be 
on March 4 and 6. 

Isa KreMeR AGAIN. 

For the third time this season, Isa Kremer, the clever 

balladist, practically filled Orchestra Hall, on Wednesday 
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evening in another interesting recital. As ever, her success 
at the hands of her listeners was complete. . 
EvizapetH Cueny Here. 

Among the out-of-town visitors welcomed at this office 
during the week was that very energetic and efficient St. 
Louis manager, Elizabeth Cueny, whose clear insight of the 
musical situation not only in her home town but also 
throughout the United States and also of several European 
countries, makes her a well of knowledge in her field. Miss 
Cueny is ‘president of the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, for which organization she was for three years the 
able secretary. She and her sister make things hum’ in 
conservative St. Louis. 

A New Hatt, 

Chicago musicians will be happy. Our war cry—“Chicago 
needs a hall and needs it badly”—has at last been heard 
Within twenty-four months from date Chicago will have an 
ideal music hall—one that will compare favorably with 
Aeolian Hall in New York and which will be at the dis- 
position of musicians seven times a week. With the opening 
of that new hall, Sunday concerts will be far less numerous, 
and critics will be called to hear recitals throughout the 
week not only at night, but also on every afternoon. Thus, 
the concert-givers, having the field clearer, will be assured 
of more attention at the hands of the daily scribes for one 
thing; they will have less competition, and thus, generally 
larger houses, for another, and this office particularly will 
be elated as its utmost pleasure is only found in being of 
some service to Chicago musicians and Chicago’s music- 
loving public. 

S. or A. M. Frnat Contest, Marca 12. 

The young artists’ final contest for solo appearances with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in its series of ‘ re, 
concerts will take place Monday evening, March 12, at 8 
o'clock, in Orchestra Hall. The public will be adenitied. 

This contest was arranged by the Society of American 
Musicians with the co-operation of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and Frederick Stock for the purpose of further- 
ing the cause of the young American musician. Shortly 
after the contest was announced ninety competitors were 
entered. This number was reduced to nine by seven pre- 
liminary contests. At the final contest, March 12, the fol- 
lowing nine contestants will be heard: piano— Margaret 
Farr (pupil of Walter Spry), Erwin Brunn (pupil of Kurt 
Wanieck), Helen Falk. (pupil of Jeannette Durno) ; voice— 
George G. Smith (pupil of E. Warren K. Howe), Leola Aik- 
man (pupil of Charles W. Clark), Geraldine Rhoads (pupil 
of Louise St. John Westervelt) ; violin—Nesta Smith (pupil 
of Herbert Butler), Ebba Frederickson (pupil of Richard 
Czerwonky), Stella Roberts (pupil of Jacques Gordon). 

The violinists will play the Bruch concerto in G minor. 
The pianists will be heard in the Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor. The vocal numbers will be the Prologue from Pagli- 
acci, Una Voce Poco Fa from the Barber of Seville, and 
My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice from Samson and Delilah. 

CotumBiA ScHooL or Music Notes. 

An Inter-Chapter concert given by the members of the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority took place Wednesday evening, 
February 28, in the Columbia School Recital Hall. 

The sixteenth annual concert of the Columbia Chorus, 
composed of women’s voices, will take place March 13, at 
Kimball Hall. This chorus, which is under the capable 
conductorship of Louise St. John Westervelt, is well known 
as one of the best choruses composed entirely of women’s 
voices in this part of the country. As has come to be ex- 
pected of choruses under Miss Westervelt’s direction, the 
program will be one of unusual excellence. One of the 
novelties to be presented is The Blessed Damozel by De- 
bussy. 

There was a studio recital by the a ag of Clare Osborne 
Reed at the Columbia School on March 3. 

Overs IN Our LANGUAGE FouNDATION. 

Mrs. Archibald Freer, chairman of the Opera in Our 
Language Foundation, Inc., and of the David Bispham Mem- 
orial Fund, Inc., was encountered at the Playhouse Theater, 
Thursday, March 1, before the curtain rose on the second 
performance of Cavalleria Rusticana. Mrs. Freer told 
this reporter that “it was not the performance but the 
movement of the organization that should be commended.” 
This is absolutely right. The Opera in Our Language 
Foundation and the David Bispham Memorial Fund have 
been established for the purposes of furthering in every 
possible way opera in our language in the United States of 
America, to organize, reorganize or assist companies, and if 
foreign works are given, to acquire adequate translations 
(foreign works and artists to be heard only in English) ; 
also to assist American composers especially of operas. This 
being the object of the organization, only words of praise 
and encouragement should be addressed to its originator, 
Mrs. Freer. Furthermore, it must be noted that the perform- 
ance of Cavalleria was much superior to the one heard under 
the same auspices two weeks ago. 

Great DeMAND For Lessons witH SEVCIK. 

Prof. Otakar Sevcik, famous Czecho violinist, who has 
joined the faculty of Bush Conservatory, has been dupli- 
cating the European demand for his lessons since his arrival 
in Chicago. 

Students from Chicago and all parts of the country have 
flocked to his class, eager to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to study with the teacher of Kubelik, Erika Morini, 
and many other well known artists. And his studio at 
Bush Conservatory is the center for enthusiastic students 
who realize the privilege given them by President Bradley 
in engaging this great pedagogic genius of the violin. 

Prof. Sevcik is a rare teacher with a most unusual gift 
for imbuing his pupils with enthusiasm for hard work. He 
never limits his lessons to the conventional half-hour period, 
but often gives an hour and more in his interest in his pupil. 

Andrea Proudfoot, a Chicago girl, has been selected by 
Prof. Sevcik as his first assistant and will prepare pupils 
for his classes, where necessary. She has studied with 
Prof. Sevcik for a number of years and has assisted him 
in the preparation of his great new technical work, The 
School of Intonation, which has just been published. This 
is regarded as one of the finest works on violin technic yet 
published, and supplants the Studies which are famous the 
world over. 

Chicago owes Mr. Bradley a debt of gratitude in engag- 
ing this great artist as a permanent member of his faculty. 
Sturts’ Pupits Active. 

Among other recent engagements booked for students in 
Walter Allen Stults’ class at Northwestern University is 
that of the tenor, J. Henry Welton, as soloist for the spring 
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tour of the Wennerberg Male Chorus of Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island (IIl.). 

Orville Borchers, basso-cantante, one of Mr. Stults’ seniors 
at Northwestern Uinversity School of Music, has just been 
engaged as director of the musical activities in the Wilmette 
Methodist Church. Benn Carswell, baritone, also a senior 
student of Mr. Stults at Northwestern, has been chosen for 
the singing lead in the next Hermit and Crow production 
soon to be staged; Mr. Carswell recently concluded a suc- 
cessful three days’ engagement as soloist with the Review 
staged by the Evanston Elks. 

Curcaco Musicat Cotiece Notes. 

A concert by students in the piano, violin and vocal de- 
partments of the Chicago Musical College was given Friday 
evening in the recital hall, Steinway Hall. Marie Herron, 
student of Mrs. Gannon, will broadcast for KYW Station 
with the First National Bank Club; Raymond Elliott, stud- 
ent of Maurice Aronson, played for the radio concert, 
February 22. 

The Chicago Musical College School of Opera will give a 
performance of two acts of Bizet’ s Carmen and Wolt-Fer- 
rari’s The Secret of Suzanne at Central Theater, March 18. 
Ernest Nolbach, student of Mrs. Wrede-Hunter, played 
piano solos at the banquet given by the First Baptist Church 
at the Austin Masonic Temple, February 20. Alvene Res- 
seguie, of the faculty, sang last week at the Birchwood 
Morning Musicale and at Medinah Temple at a lecture given 
by the Shriners. 

Busu Conservatory RECITALS. 

Two recitals of especial interest were presented at the 
Bush Conservatory during the week—one, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, by students of the master school composition class, 
presenting their own original works, and the other on 
Wednesday evening by the ensemble class under the direc- 
tion of Richard Czerwonky. On the composition program 
the composers represented were: Irwin Jensen, Robert 
Sanders (both of whom rendered their own works), Jesse- 
min Page, Glee Maeck and Birt Summers. Each disclosed 
originality and reflected the splendid work being done at 
the Bush Conservatory along these lines. Besides the twe 
composers mentioned who interpreted their own works 
Leola Aikman, Julie Rive Snider, Alice Sullivan and a trio 
made up of Olga Eitner, violin; Ethel Murray, cello, and 
Adolph Ruzicka, piano, interpreted the other numbers. 

Wednesday evening’s program, too, was a great credit 
to the Conservatory as well as to Richard Czerwonky. A 
string quartet by Beethoven, Grieg’s sonata in F for vio- 
lin and piano, and Schumann's piano quartet were admir- 
ably set forth by the well trained students in the ensemble 
class. 

Leon BenpitzKy IN Great DEMAND. 

One of the busiest pianist-accompanists in Chicago is 
Leon Benditzky, who is constantly in demand in both capaci- 
ties. Recently he was accompanist for Titta Ruffo at his 
Chicago recital, and in three concerts with Cantor Rosen- 
blatt, also for Jacques Gordon, and Serge Borowsky. Due 
to his many engagements in and around Chicago, Mr 
Benditzky has had to turn down a tour with Titta Ruffo 
in California. 

Wuat AMALGAMATED CLotHinG Workers Are Dornc. 

The activities on education of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (Chicago joint board) are many. 
They are giving a series of twenty concerts and lectures 
every season. Ten are held at the Ashland Blvd. Audito- 
rium, four at Schoenhofen’s Hall, four at Sokol Chicago 
Hall and two at J. Sterling Northon High School. These 
concerts and lectures are free to the members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, and are exceed- 
ingly successful. Every concert given at the Ashland 
Auditorium is attended by 4,500 to 5,000 of the members, 
and often the full capacity of the hall is taxed and many 
refused admission. Sokol Chicago, Schoenhofen’s Hall and 
the Sterling High School have a seating capacity each of 
about 1,000 to 1,500. They also are filled on every occa- 
son. An orchestra composed of members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Alexander Zukowsky, 
give the programs and many members of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company have appeared as soloists. Speak- 
ers of national reputation address the meetings. The most 
recent concert in this series was given at the Ashland 
Auditorium on March 2, with William A. Cunnea as speaker 
and Mary Mashir (of the Russian Opera Company) as 
soloist. 

Louise St. Joun Westervert Stupio Activities. 

A studio musicale was presented in the Louise St. John 
Westervelt studio at the Columbia School of Music, Satur- 
day afternoon, February 24, by Kathryn Billig and Vir- 
ginia Banford, sopranos, students from Miss Westervelt’s 
class, and Natalie Robinson, violinist. Miss Billig sang 
an old French group, and one by Brewer, Huerter and 
Treharne, and Miss Banford offered selections by Samuels, 
Buck, Sanderson, Bloom and Woodman. The violinist 
played Yost, Schumann-Auer and Mozart-Kreisler numbers. 

SHERWwoop ScuHoot REcITALSs. 


On February 27, pupils of Sidney Silber, of the piano 
department, were assisted by artist-pupils of the vocal de- 
partment in recital at the school recital hall. Those taking 
part were Theophila Makielska, Johanna Siragusa, Edith 
Wharton, Gladys Atkinson and Sylvia Konvalinka, pianists, 
and Justine Durchanek Siroky and Emmy Rentzmann, 
vocalists. 

Pupils of the piano department presented a recital on 
March 2. Some thirty-one students appeared. 

Rosinc’s Cuicaco Recitat Postronen. 

Due to his remarkable success on the coast, Rosing’s Chi- 
cago recital at Orchestra Hall has been postponed from 
February 20 to March 14, 

Wa ter Spry’s SouTHern Tour. 

Walter Spry, the well known pianist, is to give 
recitals in the South during the first week in April. 

Knuprer Stupio Notes. 

Members of the Opera Class of Zerline Muhlmann, of 
the faculty of the Knupfer Studios, gave the first act of 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel last Sunday at North 
Side Turner Hall. The parts of the Broommaker, the 
Mother, Hansel and Gretel being sung by Fritz Metzger, 
Bert Long, Mathilda Thoma and Esther Parker. A con- 
cert given by the same young artists preceded the per- 
formance. 

Edythe Sackett, pianist, 
Knupfer, has been filling engagements as follows: 


several 


professional student of Walter 
accom- 


45 


panist for Kathleen Ryaf, contralto, in a program for 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation at Morrison Hotel, February 
10; Chicago Concert Quartet at Rotary Club Banquet at 
Sherman Hotel, February 13, and at Sheridan Plaza, Febru- 
ary 20, for Blanche Schneider, and for Lynn’ Sackett, tenor, 
Austin Woman's Club, February 20, and Chicago. Heights 
Woman's Club, February 

Edythe and Lynn Sackett gave a joint program of tenor 
solos, readings and piano solos at Hinsdale Sanitarium, 
February 28. 

FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 

Ethel Lehr, violinist, pupil of Frederik Frederiksen, Chi- 
cago violin teacher, is actively engaged in Tulsa’s (Okla.) 
musical life. She is a member of the Artists’ Trio there 
and besides playing in the trio on a recent program, she 
rendered two groups of individual solos, including Saint- 
Saéns’ Deluge Prelude, Kreisler’s Tambourin Chinois, the 
Brahms A major Waltz and the Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler 
Chanson Indou. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederiksen played for the Cameo Salon on 
March 3, at the Webster Hotel, Chicago, and will play at 
a private musical in Madison (Wis.) on March 25 


AND Pupiis Busy. 


Hotmguist at Busa SUMMER Session. 

Gustaf Holmquist, Swedish baritone, will be one of the 
artist-teachers at the Bush Conservatory for the summer 
term of this progressive institution. 

Tue Bic Turee. 

The Big Three is no longer ex-President Wilson, ex- 
Premier Lloyd George and ex-Premier Georges Clemenceau, 
but Kenneth M. Bradley, president of the Bush Conserva 
tory; John J. Hattstaedt, president of the American Con- 
servatory, and Carl D. Kinsey, guiding business genious of 
the Chicago Musical College. Read their advertisements 
and see what they have to offer the students in America 
in the way of bringing to them world renowned artists 
who will teach at those different schools during the summer 
session. A word to the wise: reserve your lesson hours at 
once, as if all that is said be true, there is such a demand 
at this early date that late-comers may be disappointed. 


RECEPTION FOR SEVCIK. 


A reception in honor of Prof, Otakar 
renowned violinist and teacher, was held at the Bush Con 
servatory, where Prof. Sevcik is now a guest teacher, on 
Friday evening, March 2. Kenneth M. Bradley, president 
of the school, had invited most of the musicians in Chicago 
and many responded to his invitation. Let it be said, how 
ever, many were conspicuous by their absence and by this 
showed unmistakably that many Chicago musicians are self 
contented, have no brotherly feeling for a colleague even 
when the person to be honored is a musical light such as 
Sevcik. Leon Sametini, head of the violin department at 
the Chicago Musical College, sent a beautiful floral trophy, 
on which was inscribed “To the great Master, Sevcik, from 
Leon Sametini.” This token of loyalty on the part of 
another violinist is, after the above criticism of other mu- 
sicians, worth mentioning. Besides Mr. Sametini were rec- 
ognized in the large rooms of the Bush Conservatory many 
musicians, among whom were Hanna Butler, Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, Jacques Gordon, Alexander Lehmann, Max Fischel, 
Jan Chiapusso, Julie Rive King, Edgar A. Nelson, Ella 
Spravka, Edgar A. Braelton, Charles W. Clark, Boza 
Oumiroff, Gustaf Holmquist, Herbert Miller, Richard 
Czerwonky, Bruno Steindel, Roland Leach, Kenneth M. 
Bradley, Nelli Gardini, Grace Nelson, Carolyn Willard, 
Milan Lusk, Louis Victor Saar, and many others. A cold 
buffet and a very fine punch was served, two of the school’s 
most beautiful young ladies pouring. The reception was a 
huge success, and all those present had a lovely time. 


Sevcik, world 


Cuicaco SYMPHONY OrCHESTRA’S PROGRAM 
Though no soloist was called upon to assist at the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra's regular concert, Friday afternoon, 
March 2, and Saturday evening, March 3, this week’s pair 
of concerts proved one of the most interesting of the season, 
The concert was the second of the so-called “literary” pro- 
(Continued on page 65) 
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CHICAGO HAS WEEK OF INTERESTING MUSICAL EVENTS 


Rachmaninoff and Hofmann in Only Recital of Season—Apollo Club Gives Bach's B Minor Mass—Russian Opera Continues 
to Draw—Chaliapin’s Farewell in Boris—Haydn Choral Society Gives Fine Program—Ruth Draper Series— 


Isa Kremer Again Pleases—Chicago’s New Hall— 


S. of A. M. Contest, March 12—Opera in Our 


Language Foundation Gives Cavalleria Again—Sevcik’s Services in Demand—Other News 


March 3 At the 
maninoff was presented by F. 
announced as the only 


Auditorium, Sergei Rach- 
Wight Neumann in a piano 
appearance here this season 
of the well known Russian pianist. Rachmaninoff had a 
old-out house and his vogue as a recitalist is due to other 
things than his popular prelude, as, though many musicians 
cannot understand the big box-office value of this artist, an 
afternoon spent listening to him explains better than words 
the big hold he has on the public 

Rachmaninoff, truly, has seldom been heard to better ad 
vantage here. Perhaps due to the enthusiastic attitude of 
the audience he was warmed up to a different pitch of in 
piration than heretofore and his playing reflected his mental 
attitude 


( hicago, 


recital 


Orner ReciraLs 


Tr Playhouse and the Studebaker Theater were also 
occupied on Sunday by recitalists, each harboring local 
musicians 

Civic ORCHESTRA CONCERT 

Phe Civie Orchestra's fifth concert at Orchestra Hall on 

wday afternoon, February 25, disclosed the big de velop 
ment of the young symphony players, under the direction 
of Musical Director Frederick Stock. Credit also is due 
for the careful training of the musicians to Eric Dela 
marter and George Dasch, assistant conductors. The Civic 


Orchestra has a personnel of young musicians who already 


play like veterans. A well arranged and well played pro- 
gram was given on Sunday, and the soloist of the day was 
je eph Novy, who played the Saint-Saéns concerto for 
violoncello in A minor 
Apotto Ciup Sincs Bacu’s Mass 

It was gratifying to find a very large, expectant musical 
uudience assembled at the hour of 6:30 p. m., which was 
the case at Orchestra Hall, Monday evening, February 26 
It is still more gratifying to note that its expectation was 
very much more than justified in the realization that the 
performance of the heaviest and most intricate of all choral 
works, Bach's Mass in B minor had been delivered by the 
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Apollo Musical Club in a manner well nigh perfect, in fact, 
exceeding in tonal effect, grandeur and balance, vim and 
musical verve any production of it ever heard in this city. 
The tout ensemble, consisting of the full chorus, Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, soloists, Edgar Nelson, organist, and 
the able conductor, Harrison M. Wild, will accept this 
opinion as reflecting that of the capacity house, which left 
the hall with unbounded enthusiasm, having listened to the 
rendition of each succeeding chorus with increasing joy and 
musical excitement as each was heard and finished until the 
grand climax at the end. All of the soloists gave a very 
good account of themselves. They included Else Harthan 
Arendt, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Arthur Board- 


man, tenor; Herbert Gould, bass. 
‘the soprano solos were admirably delivered by Mme. 
Arendt, with clearness of tone and musical understanding. 


Her lovely soprano rang clear and true and she deserved 
the hearty applause the audience awarded her. More beauti- 
ful singing than Merle Alcock set forth in the contralto part 
could not be imagined. She knows how oratorio should be 
sung and has the wherewithal to give it the required rendi- 
tion. The bass solos were entrusted to Herbert Gould, one 
of the finest bassos in the land. There was authority and 
dignity in his delivery of the difficult music and he scored a 
huge and well deserved success. Edgar Nelson proved a 
master at the organ, as he does in everything he undertakes. 
Long life to the Apollo Club and its very masterly con- 
ductor, Harrison M. Wild! Both have accomplished some- 
thing to be long remembered, but this is not the end 
even greater things will follow. It is an organization of 
which Chicago should be very proud. 
Joser HormMann. 
On his way to California, Josef Hofmann stopped long 
enough here to give, on Tuesday afternoon, February 27, a 


Chopin recital at the Studebaker Theater, under the direc- 
tion of F. Wight Neumann. This, by the way, was an 
nounced as Hofmann’s only appearance in recital here. 


Hofmann is another pianist who has been accused by the 
being the greatest pianist in the world, and in 
well as in that of all the great pianists, the 
superlative title does not add or detract an iota from the 
enjoyment true music-lovers derive from their playing. 
Hofmann’s playing seemed a bit cold, otherwise his Chopin 
program would have received a perfect interpretation, and 
this, in itself, is sufficient to attest anew that his success was 
complete, and that the Chopin outputs contained on his 
program were all admirably rendered. 

Russian OPera. 

Operas never before performed in Chicago were given 
during the week by the Russian Grand Opera Company. 
This was the second of the four weeks’ season of the 
organization at the Auditorium. On Sunday night, Febru- 
ary 25, The Jewess had its first hearing here in Russian. 
The cast included Nina Gusieva, Zina Ivanova, Nicolai 
Busanowski, Vladimir Svetloff, David Tulchinoff and Gabriel 
Hrjanowsky; Victor Vasilieff conducted. So great an im- 
pression did the Russian Company make in the Halevy opera 
that, owing to the flood of requests at the box-office follow- 
ing the presentation on Sunday, the same opera is scheduled 
to be repeated on several occasions during the balance of the 
season. The work of the Russian Opera Company's singers 
has often been reviewed in the MustcaL Courter and due 
to that reason only a summary of the week’s happenings 
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is here mentioned, as if it were otherwise, all the space 
given the Chicago letter would not be sufficient to sing the 
praise of the management, principals, conductors, chorus, 
orchestra, stage manager and all those responsible for the 
success of the enterprise. The Russian Opera Company has 
its raison d'etre. It is a worthy organization, one that gives 
fully one hundred and fifty cents on the dollar and, pre- 
senting many novelties in a capable manner, its visits to 
this city are doubly interesting. 

During the week several out-of-town local managers came 
to Chicago with the sole desire of hearing the Russian Opera 
before engaging it to appear under their management in 
their own locality. Of those managers, only two were en- 
countered by the writer—Elizabeth Cueny of St. Louis and 
Marion Andrews of Milwaukee—who, both enthusiastic, 
have already secured the company for a few performances 
in their home towns and Miss Andrews even going out of 
her own city to present it in Racine and Green Bay ( Wis.) 
at the close of the Chicago season. 

Chaliapin repeated his Boris Godunoff on Monday night 
and gave his farewell performance on Friday. His appear- 
ances in Chicago this year, though numerous, have not been 
half as many as his popularity deserves. The more you 
hear Chaliapin, the more desirous you are to hear him again, 
either in concert or opera. On Tuesday night, Eugene 
Onegin, the tuneful opera of Tschaikowsky, was given with 
a superb cast. Chicago heard this opera last year and 
found it one of the most enjoyable in the Russian repertory. 
On Wednesday night, Christmas Eve (Tschaikowsky) had 
a fine presentation and was listened to by a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Snow Maiden was given for the first 
time this season on Thursday evening. Friday, as stated 
above, Boris, for the farewell of Chaliapin with the opera 
for the season, with the cast of previous performances, 
held the boards. Saturday matinee was given to the second 
performance of La Ju‘ve, repeated by request. 

Haypn Cuorar Socrety. 

The Haydn Choral Society, directed by Haydn Owens, 

assisted by Burton Thatcher, baritone; Margaret Owens, 


soprano, and Kenneth Fiske, violinist, delivered a diversified 





HAYDN OWENS 


program of chorals and solos with fine effect at Kimball 
Hall, Tuesday evening, February 27. The choral numbers 
heard by this writer were well sung and enthusiastically 
applauded by the well filled house. They included Handel's 
Then Round About 7 Starry Throne (from Samson), 
Fanning’ s Song of the Vikings, Arensky’s Serenade, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Cherubim Song, and Grieg’s Land Sighting. The 
Haydn Society and its conductor, Mr. Owens, well known 
to Chicago music lovers, maintained its usual standard of 
excellence, providing an enjoyable evening. 

RutH Draper tN SERIES. 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving is ‘presenting Ruth Draper in 
a series of interesting programs of character sketches at the 
beautiful new Harris Theater. The programs this week 
were greatly enjoyed by large and enthusiastic audiences on 
February 27 and March 1. Her last appearances will be 
on March 4 and 6. 

Isa KreMeR AGAIN. 

For the third time this season, Isa Kremer, the clever 

balladist, practically filled Orchestra Hall, on Wednesday 
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evening in another interesting recital. As ever, her success 
at the hands of her listeners was complete. , 
EvizasetH Cueny Here. 

Among the out-of-town visitors welcomed at this office 
during the week was that very energetic and efficient St. 
Louis manager, Elizabeth Cueny, whose clear insight of the 
musical situation not only in her home town but also 
throughout the United States and also of several European 
countries, makes her a well of knowledge in her field. Miss 
Cueny is ‘president of the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, for which organization she was for three years the 
able secretary. She and her sister make things hum’ in 
conservative St. Louis. 

A New Hatt. 

Chicago musicians will be happy. Our war cry—“Chicago 
needs a hall and needs it badly’—has at last been heard. 
Within twenty-four months from date Chicago will have an 
ideal music hall—one that will compare favorably with 
Aeolian Hall in New York and which will be at the dis- 
position of musicians seven times a week. With the opening 
of that new hall, Sunday concerts will be far less numerous, 
and critics will be called to hear recitals throughout the 
week not only at night, but also on every afternoon. Thus, 
the concert-givers, having the field clearer, will be assured 
of more attention at the hands of the daily scribes for one 
thing; they will have less competition, and thus, generally 
larger amex for another, and this office particularly will 
be elated as its utmost pleasure is only found in being of 
some service to Chicago musicians and Chicago’s music- 
loving public. 

S. or A. M. Finat Contest, Marca 12, 

The young artists’ final contest for solo appearances with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in its series of “popular” 
concerts will take place Monday evening, March 12, at 8 
o'clock, in Orchestra Hall. The public will be admitted. 

This contest was arranged by the Society of American 
Musicians with the co-operation of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and Frederick Stock for the purpose of further- 
ing the cause of the young American musician. Shortly 
after the contest was announced ninety competitors were 
entered. This number was reduced to nine by seven pre- 
liminary contests. At the final contest, March 12, the fol- 
lowing nine contestants will be heard: piano—Margaret 
Farr (pupil of Walter Spry), Erwin Brunn (pupil of Kurt 
Wanieck), Helen Falk (pup il of Jeannette Durno) ; voice- 
George G. Smith (pupil of E. Warren K. Howe), Leola Aik- 
man (pupil of Charles W. Clark), Geraldine Rhoads (pupil 
of Louise St. John Westervelt) ; violin—Nesta Smith (pupil 
of Herbert Butler), Ebba Frederickson (pupil of Richard 
Czerwonky), Stella Roberts (pupil of Jacques Gordon). 

The violinists will play the Bruch concerto in G minor. 
The pianists will be heard in the Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor. The vocal numbers will be the Prologue from Pagli- 
acci, Una Voce Poco Fa from the Barber of Seville, and 
My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice from Samson and Delilah. 

CotumBiA SCHOOL or Music Notes. 

An Inter-Chapter concert given by the members of the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority took place Wednesday evening, 
February 28, in the Columbia School Recital Hall. 

The sixteenth annual concert of the Columbia Chorus, 
composed of women’s voices, will take place March 13, at 
Kimball Hall. This chorus, which is under the capable 
conductorship of Louise St. John Westervelt, is well known 
as one of the best choruses composed entirely of women’s 
voices in this part of the country. As has come to be ex- 
pected of choruses under Miss Westervelt's direction, the 
program will be one of unusual excellence. One of the 
novelties to be presented is The Blessed Damozel by De- 
bussy. 

There was a studio recital by the ppils of Clare Osborne 
Reed at the Columbia School on March 3. 

Opera IN Our LANGUAGE FoUNDATION. 

Mrs. Archibald Freer, chairman of the Opera in Our 
Language Foundation, Inc., and of the David Bispham Mem- 
orial Fund, Inc., was ‘encountered at the Playhouse Theater, 
Thursday, March 1, before the curtain rose on the second 
performance of Cavalleria Rusticana. Mrs. Freer told 
this reporter that “it was not the performance but the 
movement of the organization that should be commended. 
This is absolutely right. The Opera in Our Language 
Foundation and the David Bispham Memorial Fund have 
been established for the purposes of furthering in every 
possible way opera in our language in the United States of 
America, to organize, reorganize or assist companies, and if 
foreign works are given, to acquire adequate translations 
(foreign works and artists to be heard only in English) ; 
also to assist American composers especially of operas. This 
being the object of the organization, only words of praise 
and encouragement should be addressed to its originator, 
Mrs. Freer. Furthermore, it must be noted that the perform- 
ance of Cavalleria was much superior to the one heard under 
the same auspices two weeks ago. 

Great DEMAND For Lessons WITH SEVCIK. 

Prof. Otakar Sevcik, famous Czecho violinist, who has 
joined the faculty of Bush Conservatory, has been dupli- 
cating the European demand for his lessons since his arrival 
in Chicago. 

Students from Chicago and all parts of the country have 
flocked to his class, eager to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to study with the teacher of Kubelik, Erika Morini, 
and many other well known artists. And his studio at 
Bush Conservatory is the center for enthusiastic students 
who realize the privilege given them by Bape Bradley 
in engaging this great pedagogic genius of the violin. 

Prof. Sevcik is a rare teacher with a most unusual gift 
for imbuing his pupils with enthusiasm for hard work. He 
never limits his lessons to the conventional half-hour period, 
but often gives an hour and more in his interest in his pupil. 
* Andrea Proudfoot, a Chicago girl, has been selected by 
Prof. Sevcik as his first assistant and will prepare pupils 
for his classes, where necessary. She has studied with 
Prof. Sevcik for a number of years and has assisted him 
in the preparation of his great new technical work, The 
School of Intonation, which has just been published. This 
is regarded as one of the finest works on violin technic yet 
published, and supplants the Studies which are famous the 
world over. 

Chicago owes Mr. Bradley a debt of gratitude in engag- 
ing this great artist as a permanent member of his faculty. 

Strutts’ Pupis Active. 


Among other recent engagements booked for students in 
Walter Allen Stults’ class at Northwestern University is 
that of the tenor, J. Henry Welton, as soloist for the spring 
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tour of the Wennerberg Male Chorus of Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island (Iil.). 

Orville Borchers, basso-cantante, one of Mr. Stults’ seniors 
at Northwestern Uinversity School of Music, has just been 
efigaged as director of the musical activities in the Wilmette 
Methodist Church. Benn Carswell, baritone, also a senior 
student of Mr. Stults at Northwestern, has been chosen for 
the singing lead in the next Hermit and Crow production 
soon to be staged; Mr. Carswell recently concluded a suc- 
cessful three days’ engagement as soloist with the Review 
staged by the Evanston Elks. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece Nores. 

A concert by students in the piano, violin and vocal de- 
partments of the Chicago Musical College was given Friday 
evening in the recital hall, Steinway Hall. Marie Herron, 
student of Mrs. Gannon, will broadcast for KYW Station 
with the First National Bank Club; Raymond Elliott, stud- 
ent of Maurice Aronson, played for the radio concert, 
February 22. 

The Chicago Musical College School of Opera will give a 
per formance of two acts of Bizet’s Carmen and Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s The Secret of Suzanne at Central Theater, Mareh 18. 
Ernest Nolbach, student of Mrs. Wrede- Hunter r, played 
piano solos at the banquet given by the First Baptist Church 
at the Austin Masonic Temple, February 20. Alvene Res- 
seguie, of the faculty, sang last week at the Birchwood 
Morning Musicale and at Medinah Temple at a lecture given 
by the Shriners. 

Busu Conservatory RECITALS. 

Two recitals of especial interest were presented at the 
Bush Conservatory during the week—one, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, by students of the master school composition class, 
presenting their own original works, and the other on 
Wednesday evening by the ensemble class under the direc- 
tion of Richard Czerwonky. On the composition program 
the composers represented were: Irwin Jensen, Robert 
Sanders (both of whom rendered their own works), Jesse- 
min Page, Glee Maeck and Birt Summers. Each disclosed 
originality and reflected the splendid work being done at 
the Bush Conservatory along these lines. Besides the twe 
composers mentioned who interpreted their own works 
Leola Aikman, Julie Rive Snider, Alice Sullivan and a trio 
made up of Olga Eitner, violin; Ethel Murray, cello, and 
Adolph Ruzicka, piano, interpreted the other numbers. 

Wednesday evening's program, too, was a great credit 
to the Conservatory as well as to Richard Czerwonky. A 
string quartet by Beethoven, Grieg’s sonata in F for vio- 
lin and piano, and Schumann's piano quartet were admir- 
ably set forth by the well trained students in the ensemble 
class. 

Leon BenpitzKy 1N Great DEMAND. 

One of the busiest pianist-accompanists in Chicago is 
Leon Benditzky, who is constantly in demand in both capaci- 
ties. Recently he was accompanist for Titta Ruffo at his 
Chicago recital, and in three concerts with Cantor Rosen- 
blatt, also for Jacques Gordon, and Serge Borowsky. Due 
to his many engagements in and around Chicago, Mr 
Benditzky has had to turn down a tour with Titta Ruffo 
in California. 

Wuat AMALGAMATED CLoTHING Workers Are Dornc. 

The activities on education of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (Chicago joint board) are many. 
They are giving a series of twenty concerts and lectures 
every season. Ten are held at the Ashland Blvd. Audito- 
rium, four at Schoenhofen’s Hall, four at Sokol Chicago 
Hall and two at J. Sterling Northon High School. These 
concerts and lectures are free to the members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, and are exceed- 
ingly successful. Every concert given at the Ashland 
Auditorium is attended by 4,500 to 5,000 of the members, 
and often the full capacity of the hall is taxed and many 
refused admission. Sokol Chicago, Schoenhofen’s Hall and 
the Sterling High School have a seating capacity each of 
about 1,000 to 1,500. They also are filled on every occa- 
s.on. An orchestra composed of members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Alexander Zukowsky, 
give the programs and many members of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company have appeared as soloists. Speak- 
ers of national reputation address the meetings. The most 
recent concert in this series was given at the Ashland 
Auditorium on March 2, with William A. Cunnea as speaker 
and Mary Mashir (of the Russian Opera Company) as 
soloist. 

Louise St. JouN Westerve.t Stupio Activities. 

A studio musicale was presented in the Louise St. John 
Westervelt studio at the Columbia School of Music, Satur- 
day afternoon, February 24, by Kathryn Billig end Vir- 
ginia Banford, sopranos, students from Miss Westervelt’s 
class, and Natalie Robinson, violinist. Miss Billig sang 
an old French group, and one by Brewer, Huerter and 
Treharne, and Miss Banford offered selections by Samuels, 
Buck, Sanderson, Bloom and Woodman. The violinist 
played Yost, Schumann-Auer and Mozart-Kreisler numbers. 

SHerwoop ScuHoot RecitAcs. 

On February 27, pupils of Sidney Silber, of the piano 
department, were assisted by artist-pupils of the vocal de- 
partment in recital at the school recital hall. Those taking 
part were Theophila Makielska, Johanna Siragusa, Edith 
Wharton, Gladys Atkinson and Sylvia Konvalinka, pianists, 
and Justine Durchanek Siroky and Emmy Rentzmann, 
vocalists. 

Pupils of the piano department presented a recital on 
March 2. Some thirty-one students appeared. 

Rostnc’s Cuicaco Recitat Postponen. 

Due to his remarkable success on the coast, Rosing’s Chi- 
cago recital at Orchestra Hall has been postponed from 
February 20 to March 14. 

Water Spry’s SOUTHERN Tour. 

Walter Spry, the well known pianist, is to give 
recitals in the South during the first week in April. 

Knuprer Stupio Notes. 

Members of the Opera Class of Zerline Muhlmann, of 
the faculty of the Knupfer Studios, gave the first act of 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel last Sunday at North 
Side Turner Hall. The parts of the Broommaker, the 
Mother, Hansel and Gretel being sung by Fritz Metzger, 
Bert Long, Mathilda Thoma and Esther Parker. A con- 
cert given by the same young artists preceded the per- 
formance. 

Edythe Sackett, pianist, professional student of Walter 
Knupfer, has been filling engagements as follows: accom- 


several 
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panist for Kathleen Ryat, contralto, in a program for 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation at Morrison Hotel, February 
10; Chicago Concert Quartet at Rotary Club Banquet at 
Sherman Hotel, February 13, and at Sheridan Plaza, Febru- 
ary 20, for Blanche Schneider, and for Lynn’ Sackett, tenor, 
Austin Woman's Club, February 20, and Chicago. Heights 
Woman's Club, February 21. 

Edythe and Lynn Sackett gave a joint program of tenor 
solos, readings and piano solos at Hinsdale Sanitarium, 
February 28. 

FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 

Ethel Lehr, violinist, pupil of Frederik Frederiksen, Chi- 
cago violin teacher, is actively engaged in Tulsa’s (Okla.) 
musical life. She is a member of the Artists’ Trio there 
and besides playing in the trio on a recent program, she 
rendered two groups of individual solos, including Saint- 
Saéns’ Deluge Prelude, Kreisler’s Tambourin Chinois, the 
Brahms A major W altz and the Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler 
Chanson Indou. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederiksen played for the Cameo Salon on 
March 3, at the Webster Hotel, Chicago, and will play at 
a private musical in Madison (Wis.) on March 25. 


AND Pupiis Busy. 


Hotmeauist at Rusn SUMMER SEssIoONn. 
of the 
summer 


Gustaf Holmquist, Swedish baritone, will be one 
artist-teachers at the Bush Conservatory for the 
term of this progressive institution. 

Tue Bic Turer. 

The Big Three is no longer ex-President Wilson, ex 
Premier Lloyd George and ex-Premier Georges Clemenceau, 
but Kenneth M. Bradley, president of the Bush Conserva- 
tory; John J. Hattstaedt, president of the American Con- 
servatory, and Carl D. Kinsey, guiding business genious of 
the Chicago Musical College. Read their advertisements 
and see what they have to offer the students in America 
in the way of bringing to them world renowned artists 
who will teach at those different schools during the summer 
session. A word to the wise: reserve your lesson hours at 
once, as if all that is said be true, there is such a demand 
at this early date that late-comers may be disappointed. 

RECEPTION FOR SEVCIK, 

A reception in honor of Prof. Otakar 
renowned violinist and teacher, was held at the Bush Con 
servatory, where Prof. Sevcik is now a guest teacher, on 
Friday evening, March 2. Kenneth M. Bradley, president 
of the school, had invited most of the musicians in Chicago 
and many responded to his invitation, Let it be said, how 
ever, many were conspicuous by their absence and by this 
showed unmistakably that many Chicago musicians are self 
contented, have no brotherly feeling for a colleague even 
when the person to be honored is a musical light such as 
Sevcik. Leon Sametini, head of the violin department at 
the Chicago Musical College, sent a beautiful floral trophy, 
on which was inscribed “To the great Master, Se veik, from 
Leon Sametini.” This token of loyalty on the part of 
another violinist is, after the above criticism of other mu- 
sicians, worth mentioning. Besides Mr. Sametini were rec 
ognized in the large rooms of the Bush Conservatory many 
musicians, among whom were Hanna Butler, Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, Jacques Gordon, Alexander Lehmann, Max Fischel, 
Jan Chiapusso, Julie Rive King, Edgar A. Nelson, Ella 
Spravka, Edgar A, Braelton, Charles W. Clark, Boza 
Oumiroff, Gustaf Holmquist, Herbert Miller, Richard 
Czerwonky, Bruno Steindel, Roland Leach, Kenneth M, 
Bradley, Nelli Gardini, Grace Nelson, Carolyn Willard, 
Milan Lusk, Louis Victor Saar, and many others. A cold 
buffet and a very fine punch was served, two of the school’s 
most beautiful young ladies pouring. The reception was 4 
huge success, and all those present had a lovely time 


Sevecik, world 


Cuicaco SYMPHONY OrcHesTRA’s ProcRram 
Though no soloist was called upon to assist at the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra’s regular concert, Friday afternoon, 
March 2, and Saturday evening, March 3, this week's pair 
of concerts proved one of the most interesting of the season 
The concert was the second of the so-called “literary” pro- 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





* | al ‘“ 
EASTER MUSIC 
LIST OF NEW MUSIC 
Suggestions with Old Favorites 
Carl Fischer, New York 
HE IS RISEN, FOREVERMORE. New Easter anthem 
by John Pattinson, based on themes from Beethoven's fifth 
symphony. ‘lext 1s Biblical. Mixed chorus with solos tor 
the four voices. Good number for general use. 
FIVE EASTER CHANTS. Arranged by Rutherford 
Kingsley, from various Russian composers im this form. 
Easter Eve, The Angel Speaks, Easter Day, Everlasting 
titles. For all programs 


Life, and ¢ hrist is Risen, are the 
during Lent, and the Easter service 

AWAKE! THOU THAT SLEEPEST. Anthem for 
mixed voices, with alto solo and soprano recitative, by 
Warren W. Adams, published for several years, [Exten 
sively sung 

AGAIN AS EASTERTIDE DRAWS NEAR. Full an 
them for chorus of mixed voices by Walter H. Angell. 


refrain. May be sung in unison if 


stanzas and 
any service where special musical 


Appropriate for 
programs are offered. 

REJOICE YE PEOPLE. For quartet or mixed chorus, 
1 cappella, by Rutherford Kingsley. Well harmonized. 

IMMORTALITY. (1 Know That My Redeemer Liveth) 
Anthem for Easter or general use, with both words and 
music by Rutherford Kingsley. Published also as a solo for 
medium voice 

WELCOME HAPPY MORNING. 
chorus with soprano or tenor solo, by G, 
Serviceable number. 


VERY EARLY IN 


Phree 
' 
desired 


Anthem for mixed 
Marschal-Loepke. 


THE MORNING. Arranged as 
chorus for mixed voices, with soprane solo by Carl Venth, 
laken from his cantata, Resurrection. Short phrases for 
alto add to the general good effect. 

GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN. 
low voice Aria taken sah the Easter 
Triumph of the Greater Love, by William Lester. 
Frederick H. Martens 

REJOICE IN THE LORD. Another aria from the 
same cantata, The Triumph of the Greater Love, arranged 

a duet for soprano and alto. Published in the original 
key of E major. As separate numbers both selections are 
excellent for any program. 

DEATH AND VICTORY. Both words and music by 
Rutherford Kingsley. Equally as effective as the anthem ar- 
ranged for mixed voices (1 Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth), which is the other published form. 

Enoch & Sons, London and New York 

RESURREXIT. In this we have a song that will never 
dic Like all of Tosti’s songs it has an appeal to_all 


Solo for high or 
cantata, The 
Text by 


classes of singers. New edition published in D, E, F and G. 

THE RESURRECTION MORN. Song for the Easter- 
tide, by Paul Rodney. Another selection of the type of 
above. The author suggests this number was inspired by 


the celebrated painting of Herbert Schmalz. This composer 
has won considerable prominence here through his successful 
ballad, The Bells of St. Mary’s. 
Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 
A PSALM OF EASTERTIDE. Anthem for quartet by 


Eleanor Vary Hull. General use. 

NOW IS CHRIST RISEN FROM THE DEAD. For 
mixed chorus or quartet, with baritone solo, by John A, 
West 

ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOR. Full chorus for 
‘alm Sunday, by Harry Hale Pike. 

AS IT BEGAN TO DAWN. § Full chorus with soprano 
olo by Charles H. Bochau., 

AWAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST. Solo by Walter 
Spry 

CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN. Solo, by Adolph M. 
Foerster. Al) of the above listed selections from Summy 


Co., have been published for some years and owing to their 
constant appearance on programs during this time, we are 
calling attention to them because of their substantial worth 


and general effectiveness, Good numbers never grow old. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


LIFT YOUR GLAD VOICES IN TRIUMPH ON 
HIGH. Anthem for mixed voices with soprano or tenor 
solo by T. Frederick H, Candlyn. Something new in the 
way of seasonable music. .Highly recommended for those 


in search of unused material. 1923 series. 

BLESSING AND GLORY. Full anthem for mixed 
voices arranged by R. Markaroff, from music by S. Rach- 
maninoff. Another new selection that will find favor with 
choir directors who are in search of material which has 
not been heard before. 1923 series. 

LIKE AS THE HART DESIRETH THE WATER- 
BROOKS. Anthem for mixed voices by Geo. F, Hamer. 
Published last year and has already found favor with many 
musicians, Straightforward and easy setting. 

EASTER CHIMES. Carol-anthem for mixed voices by 
Charles P. Scott. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
LIFE. Mixed 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE 
Practical 


anthem with baritone solo by Myles B. Foster. 
number for general service. 

IN THE END OF THE SABBATH. Anthem for 
mixed voices with soprano or tenor solo, by Louis Adolphe 
Coerne. Again we have a musician who understands how 
to write for the general service. 

LIFT YOUR GLAD VOICES. Full anthem for mixed 
voices by Stanley R. Avery 

WHY SEEK YE THE LIVING AMONG THE 
DEAD? Anthem with solo for tenor and recitative for 
soprano, by C. W. Henrich. Recent publication. 

HARKEN UNTO ME! Anthem for mixed voices with 
soprano or bass solo, by Charles Fonteyn Manney. 

1 AM HE THAT LIVETH. Anthem for mixed voices 
with soprano and baritone solos by William Arms Fisher. 
A number listed because of its general good qualities and 
adaptability for the occasion, 

G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

FROM EVERY EARTHLY PLEASURE. Hymn-an- 
them for four-part chorus of mixed voices with tenor or 
soprano solo by Samuel Richards Gaines. A song of praise 
and exultation for the season. Good modern harmonies with 
a pleasing melody for the solo, 1923 series, 

EVENTIDE. Vesper anthem for four-part chorus of 
mixed voices a cappella by R. A. Laslett Smith. Melodious 
selection for the festive occasion. Well written. 1923 
series. 

TANTUM ERGO. Benediction hymn for three-part 
women’s voices, by Agatha Pfeiffer. 1923 series. 

O SALUTARIS HOSTIA. Another hymn-anthem for 
women’s voices by Agatha Pfeiffer. Published separately. 
1923 series. 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. An Easter 
cantata for full chorus and soloists, by R. Spaulding 
Stoughton. The text is taken from the Bible and hymnal, 


arranged by Frederick H. Martens. Time of performance 
about fifteen minutes. This cantata has already found its 
place on many of the programs for the season. Only pub- 
lished last year. 

COME, SEE THE PLACE WHERE JESUS LAY. 
Anthem for mixed chorus with soprano sclo by Harry Rowe 


Shelley. Recent publication of real value. 

WHY SEEK YE THE LIVING AMONG THE 
DEAD? For full chorus, by W. G. Owst. 

LIST, THE GLIST’NING ANGEL. Carol anthem for 


full chorus by J. Sebastian Matthews. 
O SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 
chorus, by H. Alexander Matthews. 
AWAKE UP, MY GLORY. Anthem for mixed chorus 
with tenor solo by F. Flaxington Harker. Text Biblical. 
HEAR US WHEN WE CALL. For chorus. Arranged 
in this form by James H. Rogers from G. M. Nanini. Recent 


publication. 

HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET ME? For 
tenor solo and chorus, by Oley Speaks. Also published as 
a solo. 

ALLELUIA, DEATH IS CONQUERED. 
for high or low voices by George Tompkins. 
number published last year. 

AS IT BEGAN TO DAWN. 
voices by F. Flaxington Harker. 
selection for this time of the year. 

THE CONQUEROR. Song in three keys—F, E and 
Db, by C. Whitney Coombs. The violin obligato adds a 
great dea! to the general good effect of this selection. 

LIGHT’S GLITTERING MORN. Solo by John Prindle 
Scott. Published for high and low voices. Recent, note- 
worthy Easter song. 

IN THE END OF THE SABBATH. 
voice in D and low in A, by Oley Speaks. 

EASTER DAWN. New edition of a song which for 
years has been most popular for Easter. By R. Huntington 
Woodman. 

The Willis Music Company, Cincinnati 

EASTERTIDE. Seven tableaux, also solo parts, chorus 
and descriptive readings, for women or children’s voices 
by Paul Bliss. Time of rendition about twenty-five minutes. 
The cast requires eight people. The costumes can be ar- 

ranged at small expense and the settings can be elaborate 
or simple as the school or church stage presents. Wherever 
this has been given, reports are enthusiastic. M. J. 


New Music 


Soprano solo with 


Easter song 
An effective 


Song for high and low 
New edition of a favorite 


Solo for high 





(Carl Fischer, New York) 
THE DISCREET NIGHTINGALE, CHRISTMAS 
By Werner Josten 
Mr. Josten knows exactly what he is doing. His technic 
is of the first order. There is an air of certainty, se- 
curity, professionalism, about his songs that is very attrac- 
tive. He also has a certain individuality that gives pleas- 
ure and encourages one to look further and to listen again. 
First rate compositions. Let us have some more, Mr. Josten! 
Songs of moderate difficulty. 
(Carl Fischer, New York) 
THE HOUR, TREES 
By Sol Alberti 


This composer seems to be wavering between the modern 
group and the melodists. His melodic line is simple enough, 
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and rather pretty, and on it he loads a lot of complexity 
that fails to add greatly to it and makes the songs a little 
too difficult for one camp and a little too easy for the 
other. He introduces modulations where they have little 
significance, under the influence of modernism, no doubt, 
and then writes trite and old-fashioned phrases which show 
how well he could write if he would only ‘let his invention 
move spontaneously, In this way he becomes one of the 
largest, most numerous, class of present-day writers. It 
a pity. Songs of moderate difficulty. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 

BEFORE DAWN, THE CORAL GROVE, O WILD 
WEST WIND, LOVE’S ECSTASY 
By Florence Newell Barbour 
This composer has skill and invention, an advanced tech- 

nic and evident mastery of form, and yet she misses out in 
the production of works for which there will be much de- 
mand. The reason appears to be that the emotional content 
of these works is too violent for their size. There is no 
space or time in these short pages to build up an emotion, 
and each song leaves on the mind the impression of a climax 
without the necessary slow approach that makes a climax 
effective. As concert songs, done in a group, they should 
have a cumulative appeal. It should be added that three of 
these songs belong to a group of six, and the other is a 
separate publication. Why they reach the reviewer in this 
order is one of the mysteries. Difficuit concert songs. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
LOVE’S INVOCATION, HALCYON SONG 
By Rossetter G. Cole 

Rossetter Cole is always delicately melodic, and his music 
has a rare sort of sincerity and charm. He apparently does 
what comes natural to him without seeking for mysteries 
or striving to emulate the complexities of late French and 
German musical savants. At the same time, his songs are 
written with great skill and manifest technical prowess of 
a high order. None of the secrets of progressive melody 
and the building up of climaxes are hid from him, with the 
result that each of these little songs leaves a most satis- 
fying impression of completeness. Also, it may be added 
that the accompaniments sound more difficult than they are. 
They have great sonority, but are easily within reach of even 
moderate facility. 


LILACS, 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., 
MEDITATION 
By Ernest Harry Adams 
This is not new, though it has just been received from 
the publisher, Perhaps it has been re-issued. However 
that may be, it is an attractive composition in a style of 
melodic simplicity that is fast becoming a thing of the past, 
though what our young pianists are going to do for “new” 
music when that time comes is hard to say. Perhaps it 
will be by recalling to mind such excellent little works as this 
that a modern adjunct to the classics will be provided. It 
would be a pity it such a good thing were to be laid on the 
shelf and forgotten. So give it a try! Piano music of 
medium grade. F. P, 


Boston) 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
DRAMATIC PEDAL STUDIES (for Organ) 
By. H. C. Macdougall 

“Who’s Who” tells us that Hamilton Crawford Mac- 
dougall is a Rhode Island man, the second American to 
receive the degree of Associate Royal College of Music, 
London, 1883; Mus. Doc., Brown “University, 1901; pro- 
fessor of music at Wellesley College since 1900, also di- 
rector of music there. His compositions are numerous, 
and somewhat known, consisting of songs, choruses, an- 
thems, ete., and he is a former Dean of the New England 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists. From all 
of which one notes his prominence in the educational world 
of music, making him especially fit to compose such a 
work as the one under consideration. 

There are six of these studies, each one having special 
musical spirit, named Scena Tragica ; “Let the Base of 
Heaven’s Deep Organ Blow”’—Milton; A la Gigue; In the 
Handelian Style; Violoncello Solo, and Velocity, and each 
carries out the title in its musical contents. In this manner 
he avoids making them monotonous, as most pedal organ 
studies are, so giving them musical contents of dignity and 
worth. The parts given to the feet are either well-defined 
melodies, or are melodically interesting. Climatic and dra- 
matic passages are plentiful, as noted in the preface, thus 
giving the organist a grip on the feet not otherwise ob- 
tainable. F. W. R. 

(Composers’ Musie Corporation, New York) 
FIVE PIECES, Op. 37 
By Cecil Burleigh 

These are the real thing, the very best kind of American- 
ism! Mr. Burleigh is not looking abroad for ideas. He 
finds them right here in our own idiom, and it needs but a 
few more composers that will consent to follow along the 
same lines to have an American idiom that will be every- 
where recognized as such, a thing we badly need. American 
composers may today be classed by the influences they are 
submitting to: modern French, Grainger’s folk-song style, 
Italian, German, futuristic, Negro or Anglo-Saxon. But, 
meantime, we have had certain American composers who 
have written what they had in their minds without. any con- 
scious leaning upon any foundation. Mr. Burleigh is of 
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this group. He starts not out anew, breaking new paths or 
following along paths broken by Europeans, but clings to 
the lovely trail of Americanism. 

It is a lovely trail! These pieces are beautiful, eminently 
satisfying, complete. They are nature pictures, and in them 
we wander back into the American country-side that we 
all love so well. The titles are expressive of exactly what 
they have to say: Through My Window, Whisperings, 
Twilight Musings, Nature Is Singing, Among Flowers. 
They are all of moderate difficulty and will be a source of 
pleasure to music lovers everywhere. 


SONGS BY SEISMIT-DODA 

W songs are especially good it is sometimes not out 
of to give them a second review. This is the case 
with four songs by Albano Seismit-Doda. They are en- 
titled: My Darling, dedicated to and sung by Titta Ruffo, 
published by the Marks Music Company; Dream, dedicated 
to and sung by Enrico Caruso, oublished by the John 
Church Company; Can I Forget Thee, Love, and Old and 
Young, published by G. Schirmer, These are vocal songs, 
songs made for the human voice by an expert, songs the 
singer will like. And what the singer likes the public likes. 
The public may not know the technical reason of its liking, 
but it will be none the less sincere, and the success of these 
songs has already demonstrated their value and their public 
appeal, F, P. 

(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago and London) 
SOUVENIR (for Organ) and ASPIRATION (Organ 
Prelude) 

By Sumner Salter 

Organist, conductor, composer, teacher, pupil of Thayer, 
Paine, Parker and other celebrities, Mr. Salter’s work in 
the world of music has been conspicuous and successful. 
After holding a prominent position in New York he was for 
a time at Cornell University, going thence to Williams Col- 
lege, where his regular organ recitals are a feature of col- 
lege advantages. Souvenir is a seven-page piece dedicated 
to Albert Cotsworth, the composer skilfully using the initials 
of this person, A. C., to build up his theme, in conjunction 
with his own initials, S. S., represented in music by the 
German nomenclature, E flat being called “Ess.” On these 
four tones the composer preludes, repeats, announces at 
the outset, then goes into a moderate movement of much 
interest and merit. There follows a trio in the sub-dominant, 
using the same Ess-Ess-A-C, graceful, effective, natural 
and pretty, with return to the first use of the the me, and 
pedal emphasis on A-C, the S-S’s finally surrounding A-C, 
Thoroughly good music, dignified and interesting through- 
out. 

Aspiration, in E flat, five pages, is dedicated to John W. 
Norton, and consists of music of cheerful, happy character, 
in which “imitation” (the canonic form), an easy pedal- 
part, with climax, and ending softly, all combine to give it 
interest. It is easy to see that Sumner Salter has no use 
for the affected moderns, who set out to see what horrible 
tonal combinations they can create, for all his music is 
marked by naturalness, grace, spontaneity and good work- 
manship. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 
THE WORLD'S REDEEMER (Easter Cantata) 
By Ernest A. Dicks 


Words written and compiled by Edward Oxenford, this is 
a choral work of seventy pages, for mixed voices, easy and 
melodious in every page of its pleasing contents. It is sub 
divided into the following: Now the Queen of Seasons, Lo 
the Pilgrimage Is Ended (choruses), God So Loved the 
World (quartet), recitative with melodious solo for bass, 
solo for soprano—O Light of All the World; another bass 
solo with fine climax He is Risen (chorus in three-four 
tempo),,O Give Thanks (tenor solo), chorus for women's 
voices (Ours to Sing a Song of Gladness) which begins in 
two-voiced harmony and ends with tnree, The Lord Is My 
Light (tenor solo full of go, easy and effective), Christ 
Being Raised (chorus), bass Pes a chorale in six-cight 
time, with much canonic movement, O Come Let Us Wor- 
ship (soprano solo which is fine in every respect), and final 
chorus, Praise to God Be Given, with an alleluia in fugatto 


form, solo-quartet, and close in eight-part harmony. Rec 
ommended to volunteer choirs which possess capable so- 
prano, tenor and bass solo-voices. F. W. R 


Galli-Curci Sings for Music Settlement 


The Brooklyn Music School Settlement has had excep- 
tional programs throughout the winter. The school has a 
“composer's recital” the second Sunday in each month at 
which the students interpret selections from one composer ; 
this precedes a program given by an artist guest who is 
distinguished not only on the concert but on the operatic 
stage. The February recital was postponed until the 18th, 
owing to the fact that Amelita Galli-Curci offered her ser- 
vices for a large benefit which crowded the Opera House 
of the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Never before has 
Mme. Galli-Curci sung so well; her notes were round 
and full, bringing forth spontaneous applause and showing 
deep appreciation of her talent. Manuel Berenguer, flutist, 
also volunteered, as did Homer Samuels in accompanying the 
two artists. The program was varied and pleasing, being 
in Spanish, Italian, Old French, and with her usual gracious- 
ness, Mme. Galli-Curci gave, as encores, several old fash- 
ioned American melodies, dear to every one’s heart, Silver 
Threads Among the Gold, and so forth. 

During the intermission Thomas L. Leeming presented a 
golden vase to one who has not only a golden voice but a 
heart of gold. The week before Mme. Galli-Curci had 
written to “her Brooklyn friends” expressing her keen 
pleasure in fostering the movement thé Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement is launching namely, the building of a 
small theater in the rear of the school site on St. Felix 
street. This small theater will be a decided asset to Brook- 
lyn and will be greatly enjoyed by music lovers or any one 
desiring to produce smaller productions. The letter further 
stated that Mme. Galli-Curci will come herself to lay the 
corner stone, hoping that this concert would lay the financial 
corner stone. 

The postponed concert took place on Sunday afternoon, 
February 18. On this occasion two artists of distinction; 
Mme. Sigrid Onegin, contralto, sang five songs which 
brought forth much praise; Frank LaForge played her 
accompaniments adding to the attractiveness of this recital. 
The general public is invited to these Sunday afternoons, the 
next being on March 11, at four o’clock. 
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WINNIPEG NOTES 


Winnipeg, D. C., February 17—The entire Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra gave four concerts; all were well- 
attended and the opportunity of hearing the orchestra, under 
the leadership of Verbrugghen, was keenly appreciated. 
Eva Clare, pianist, of Winnipeg, was soloist at the first 
concert, playing the Grieg concerto and winning very favor- 
able comment. E. Joseph Shadwick, formerly of Winnipeg 
and now a member of the orchestra, was soloist in the 
Wieniawski violin concerto, No. 2 in D minor, at the second 
concert. 

The Winnipeg Oratorio Society was heard at its last 
concert in Sir Villiers Stanford’s The Revenge. 

The Winnipeg Choral and Orchestral Society made its 
initial bow in Elgar’s Spirit of England, giving a thrilling 
performance of the work. This society numbers 225 voices 
and an orchestra of sixty-five and is conducted by Arnold 
Dann. Mae Clarke was soloist. Piano and violin solos 
and selections by the orchestra rounded out a very attractive 
program. 

The Winnipeg Philharmonic Society appeared with Anna 
Case as soloist. The choir, under the leadership of Hugh 
Ross, proved to have a command of interesting effects and 
fine tone. The selections given included Bach’s motet, 
Blessing, Glory, Wisdom and Thanks, Elgar’s Death on the 
Hills, some North Country folk songs and a group by 
Bantock, Parry and Palmgren. 

The season has provided many recitals by great artists. 
Louis Graveure attracted a large audience and was given 
a fine reception. Sophie Braslau was supported by the 
Band of Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, con- 
sidered the best military band in Canada. Benno Moisei- 
witsch gave a piano recital in the Walker Theater, dis- 
playing virtuoso technic. Mabel Garrison was heard here 
tor the first time recently and proved irresistible through 
her winsome personality, beautiful voice and finished ar- 
tistry. Alfred Cortot gave a recital which attracted much 
interest, a feature of the program being the twenty-four 
Chopin preludes. Erna Rubinstein was heard in recital 
February 6, and astonished her audience by her technic 
and the bigness of her tone. 

Several fine pop concerts were given in the Board of 
Trade auditorium Saturday nights, under the auspices of 
the Music Bureau. The nominal sum of twenty-five cents 
is charged for these concerts, which consist of performances 
by outstanding local talent and amateur organizations. The 
first was given by the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir and 
assisting artists, another by the St. Cecilia Ladies’ Chorus, 
under the direction of Burton L. Kurth; one by the Phil- 
harmonic Society and one by Knox Church choir. 

Savoy Opera week, at the Walker Theater, presented 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolanthe and The Gondoliers. Very 
creditable performances of the well loved operas were given, 
the stage settings, costuming and incidental dances being 
excellent and the singing and acting good. The principals 
included Mrs. 1% lg Kurth, Mrs, Alex. Johnson, Mrs 
J. M. Rice, Mrs. E. T. Hulatt, Alice Hunter, Mrs. Ernest 
Mills, Bartley Rave. Norman E. White, F. H. Hughes, 
C. N. Graham, J. Richardson Irwin and Arthur McFadyen. 

Recitals given by various music teachers include vocal 
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recitals by Mrs. Burton Kurth, Norrie Duthie and Berthe 
Breitner; piano recitals by Leonard Heaton, Annette Dos- 
test, and Beryl Ferguson; a two-piano recital by Thea 
Mason and Ella Archibald. ee 4 


New York Trio with Philharmonic 

When the New York Philharmonic Orchestra engaged 
the New York Trio as the solo attraction for its Carnegie 
Hall concerts, March 7, 8 and 9 to play the Beethoven triple 
concerto with the orchestra, a great compliment was paid 
this admirable trio. While this concerto has been played 
bv symphony orchestras at other times by famous artists 
who have been specially engaged to perform it, it is prob- 
ably the first time a chamber music ensemble has ever been 
engaged as an organization as soloist for one of our leading 
symphony orchestra concerts and the New York Trio’s 
managers are justly proud of the engagement. 

During the past month both Mr. Van Vliet and Mr. Guidi, 
the cellist and violinist of the New York Trio, of which 
Mr. Adler is the pianist, have appeared as individual soloists 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Rémy to T eashe at Dentelachios 
Messrs. Widor and Max d’Ollone, directors of the Fon 
tainebleau School of Music, announce that M. Rémy, teacher 
of violin at the Paris Conservatory, will head their violin 
department next summer, in place of Lucien Capet, who has 
resigned. Mr. Rémy is the teacher of many of the best 
French violinists and is also well known to American stu 


dents. Maurice Hewitt remains as assistant. Andre Hekking 
head of the cello department, and Marcel Grandjany, head 
of the harp, are both of them announcing American tours 
for the season of 1923-24. André Bloch will conduct a 


course in ensemble and conducting and Pierre Chereau, stage 
Paris Opera, will conduct a course in stage 
singers 


manager of the 
acting and deportment for 


Bencheley Artist-Pupil Scores in Concert 

Mrs. J. T. Clapper, an artist-pupil of M. B 
vocal teacher of Minneapolis, scored a splendid success re 
cently when she Billings (Mont.) Woman’ 
Club, assisted by members of the Babcock Orchestra, Het 
numbers included: Un Bel Di from Madame Butterfly 
(Puccini), Serenade (Schubert), I Love a Little Cottage 
(O'Hara) and Vienna Melody, Liebefreud. A local paper 
in commenting upon the singer's work, said in part:.“Mrs 
Clapper, as usual, at once won the heart of her 
The charm of her personality as well as the unusual beauty 
of her voice was well shown in all her numbers, but esp 
cially in the rendition of the aria, Un Bel Di, from Madame 
Butterfly.” 


Ben hele vy, 


sang for the 


audience 


Southwick Pupil to Go to Italy 
William Katsaros 


a voice of golden -quality, will leave for 
prepare for the operatic stage. Mr. Katsaros 
a pupil of Frederick Southwick of Carnegie 

York, for the past four 


dramatic tenor and the possessor of 
| Italy in May to 
has been 


Hall, New 


years 
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BERLIN CONCERTS 











Frank WALLER. 

A young American conductor, Frank Waller, appearing for 
the first time in Berlin at the head of the Berlin Sympnony 
Orchestra (formerly Blithner), gave unusual interest to 
his concert by his choice of program, consisting wholly of 
works of Scriabin. Although not all the works performed 
approached in value the magnificent Poéme de |’Extase, it 
was nevertheless interesting thus to get an insight into 
the gradual growth of Scriabin’s art. The second symphony, 
op. 29, is an attempt at symphonic writing which still shows 
the composer's youth and want of experience. Neither in 
its thematic invention nor in the formal and orchestral treat- 
ment does Scriabin get far beyond the point that is accessible 
to any talented beginner. Some individual traits, however, 
are apparent in the still earlier piano concerto, op. 20, espe- 
cially in the idyllic slow movement, a set of charming varia- 
tions on a decidedly Russian theme. Walther Kerschbaumer, 
sof the evening, played it ably, without, however, 
getting the maximum effect out of it. It is surprising, by 
the way, that the solo part is not as brilliant as might have 
been expected from Scriabin, who seems to be hindered by 
the collaboration of the orchestra. How different, how su- 
perior, 1s the Poem of Ec stasy ! 

Mr. Waller did excellent work as a conductor, showing a 
perfect knowledge of the complicated scores, entering into 
the spirit of the compositions and making the orchestra fol- 
low his intentions precisely. A promising young artist, who 
once again proves that not all the gifted conductors emanate 
from the same locality. Hail America! H 

ArtHur HARTMANN. 
Arthur Hartmann here, and 
for America, drew a select 


the solois 


The third violin recital of 
the last before his departure 
and appreciative audience, which was especially enthusiastic 
after his rendition of a Bach sonata for violin alone, a mas 
terful performance in every respect. Aside from this and 
the Mendelssohn concerto the program consisted entirely 
of those clever violin arrangements by the violinist himself 
which are gradually becoming an integral part of violin 
literature. Especially delightful was that of Debussy’s Fille 
aux cheveux de lin and very characteristic and interesting 
the familiar Tschaikowsky’s Humoresque for piano. All of 
these tid-bits were presented with excellent taste and techni- 
During his short stay in Europe, Hartmann has 
made his name known again in the most favorable se nse, and 
his absence will be regretted by many, in view of the 
present dearth of first-class violinists in Europe. ys 

Max Rostat. 

Max Rostal, a young violinist, pupil of Carl Flesch, 
created a sensation in his debut recital in the Singakademie. 
sesides the Glazounoff, and the Vivaldi concerto in G minor, 
he also gave Berlin its first public hearing of a solo violin 
sonata by Emil Bohnke, the new conductor of the Leipsic 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The technical and musical de- 
mands of this work are enormous but Mr. Rostal overcame 
them with striking success, so much so that both he and 
the composer were called out many times to acknowledge the 
applause 


cal finesse 


Sylvia Lent “Dedicated to the Highest Art” 


Appended are excerpts from some of the highly compli- 
mentary press notices which Sylvia Lent received during her 
recent European tour: 

Sylvia Lent is a splendid violinist.-Neue Berliner, September 27. 


The young violinist displayed an astonishing technic and possesses 
a warm iull tone which, even in the most daring passages, meee noth- 
ing of its absolute beauty Berliner Tage Blatt, September 23, 1922. 





Possessed of a glittering technic she overcame the greatest diffi- 
culties with a fabulous sureness and fluency. Many of her colleagues 
might well envy her the beautiful instrument from which she knew 
how to’ draw wonderful tones at all times.—Allgememe Musik Zei- 
tung, September 29, 


Sylvia Lent, the young violinist, whom America sends us, commands 
a big tone, absolutely free from impurities. Her sure technic, which 
especially in the higher positions was most remarkable, and her attack, 
which was full of temperament, compelled the attention of the audi- 
ence immediately.—Die Zeit Berlin, September 21, 1922. 


The debut recital given by Sylvia. Lent, a very young girl, almost 
fairy-like in appearance, was indeed a delightful occasion. One was 
astonished at the vigor of the tone she drew from her splendid in- 
strument, a tone not only big but musical and absolutely flawness, 
Through her finished technic, her noble tone, and the remarkable 
maturity of her playing she will reach the heights. We rank her with 
those dedic ated to the highest art.—LoKal Anzeiger, Berlin, Sep- 

? 


tember 22, 19 


Political Demonstration Against Polish 
Conductor 


Hamburg, February 13.—In a recent concert here, a grou 
of nationalists stirred up a demonstration against the Polish 
conductor, Adam Szpak, who had just finished a perform- 
ance of Mahler's first symphony. He had the sympathy of 
the majority of the audience for his excellent conducting, 
however, and it quickly dispersed the nationalist crowd, and 
ejected their ringleader from the hall after giving him a 
sound thrashing A. S. 


American Academy’s Fov~th Performance 

February 20, at the Lyceum Theater, New York, the 
fourth performance of the thirty-ninth year was given by 
the senior class of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts and Empire Theater Dramatic School, Franklin H. 
Sargent president. Mark O’Dea’s play, Miss erie: Says 
Yes (comedy), was given by Gladys Clarke, Kay Johnson, 
Irene Freeman and Ellsworth Jones, the players doing well. 
Wedding Bells, a comedy in three acts by Salisbury Field, 
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astonishing clarity, considering the speed attained, and, as 
if to prove that it was nothing unusual, Rostal dashed it 
off again as an encore. The cultivated musicianship of 
the Flesch school was apparent in all that Rostal did—the 
small numbers as well as the major ores—and if he can en- 
large the volume of his tone, which t present is notoriously 
small, a great future may be in store for him, a ae 


Hans VATERHAUS. 

Hans Vaterhaus is a Swiss bass-baritone who has made 
a specialty of Lieder and especially of ballads. I was able 
to hear several Loewe ballads at his recent concert and 
was delighted by his essentially manly manner of singing, 
his resonant and well cultivated (not nasal!) voice and 
the simple but expressive and clear declamation. Song inter- 
pretation in the sense of a Wiillner and a Heinemann seems 
almost a lost art these days, and it is a long time since I 
have heard anyone so peculiarly fitted for it as this clever 
and—if need be—humorous recitalist. C.'S. 

Teva BaKets-VAN HULsEN. 

Mme. Theda Bakels-Van Hiilsen, of the Netherlands 
Opera, Amsterdam, was heard in a song recital the pro- 
gram of which, with the exception of an aria from the Queen 
of Sheba, was devoted to modern composers among whom 
were Dirk Foch, conductor of the City Symphony Orches- 
tra, New York; Arnold Schénberg and Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco. The latter’s song cycle, Coplas, by reason of its 
striking originality and mood, proved to be very interesting. 

A. Q. 
MARGARET VALDI. 

If variety in program making would spell success, then 
Mme. Margaret Valdi, of London, would have been triumph- 
ant in her recent song recital in Bliithner Hall. No less 
than nineteen composers were represented on her program, 
Had only Brahms, Cadman and Irving Berlin been added, 
the salmagundi, numerically speaking, would have almost 
rivalled the famous Pittsburgh variety. Mme. Valdi charmed 
by her gracious stage presence and by her poise, which she 
has developed to a degree perceptibly higher than that of 
her vocal equipment which seemed faulty. Dr. Ernst Wolff 
was an admirable accompanist. A. Q. 

IuseE NIEMACK. 

Ilse Niemack, the young American violinist, gave a third 
recital in Bechstein Hall before an audience among whom 
were noticed many Americans. Two D minor war horses— 
Vitali’s Chaconne and Wieniawski’s second concerto—were 
the big numbers of the program and both were heard for 
this report. Miss Niemack has a big robust tone of agree- 
able quality, besides nimble fingers. Thes essential qualifica- 
tions, combined with her pleasing stage presence, invariably 
leave the average listener favorably impressed. A. Q. 

VLADIMIR SHAVITCH. 

Better known in America perhaps as the husband of Tina 
Lerner than as a conductor, Vladimir Shavitch, a young Rus- 
sian, appropriately selected an all-Russian program for his 
concert when he conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. 
Shavitch offered the fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff's popular Scheherezade, both of 
which were imbued with native temperament and rhythmic 
energy. Between these two numbers, Mme. Melanie Kurt, 
the soloist, was heard in songs by Rachmaninoff and Bela- 
kireff with orche atral Sccompaniment. A. Q. 


was the feature play, in which Allen Moore as a Japanese 
servant did excellent work, and Richard Bartell showed 
talent and personality. Anita Damrosch, who appeared in 
the last performance, did well in her small part, the other 
ladies of the cast being Dorothy Dudgeon, Dorothy Hodgens, 
Dolores Graves; the men were George Mecker, Monroe 
Owsley and Sterling Holloway. This play was especially 
liked and praised on all sides. The stage setting was ex- 
cellent, everyone knew their parts, and a smooth perform- 
ance resulted. As usual there was a large attendance of 
professionals, friends of the performers and several distin- 
guished managers. 


Maud La Charme in Debut Recital 


Maud La Charme, coloratura soprano, was heard in her 
debut recital in the foyer of the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of February 26. This charming and 
vivacious French singer has an abundance of personality, 
for immediately upon her entrance on the stage she captured 
her audience, Her voice is one of wide range and fine 
quality. The program she presented was a varied and in- 
teresting one, including as it did the Je marche sur tous 
Les rege from Maron, Massenet; Les Larmes and De- 
ception, Tschaikowsky; Viens mon Bien Aimé, Chaminade ; 
D'une Prison, Reynaldo Hahn; Dans le Jardin, words by 
M. La Charme; the Una voce poco fa aria from Barber of 
Seville, Rossini; Extase, Duparc; Soir, Faure; To a Violet, 
La Forge; In My Beloved’s Eyes, Chadwick; Ashes of 
Roses, Woodman, and the Proch Theme and Variations. 
The audience was thoroughly appreciative of Mme. La 
Charme’s efforts and greeted her with sincere and cordial 
applause. Of course, she was compelled to respond with 
several encores. Arthur E, Hice was at the piano, and a 
very capable accompanist he proved to be. 


Jean Hausknecht Dead 


Had he lived until February 26, Jean Hausknecht would 
have been seventy-seven years of age; his death occurred 
February 21 in Wood Ridge, N. J. Active as a contra- 
bassoon player in America since the establishment of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Henschel, he subse- 
quently played in the bands and orchestras of Gilmore, 
Victor Herbert, Seidl, Kunwald, Stowkowski, and for sev- 
eral years with the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, John Lund, 
director. Two years ago he travelled to the Pacific Coast 
as bassoon player with the Chu-Chin-Chow Company, and 
had always enjoyed good health. A year ago the Musica. 
Courter printed his picture, and remarked on his splendid 
service to music as an orchestral performer. His widow 
survives him. 


Prindle Scott Visits The Scottage 


John Prindle Scott recently spent ten days at his new 
country place, The Scottage, among the snow-covered hills 
of MacDonough, Mr. Scott will close his apart- 
ment early this spring and go up to the country, where he 
will add various improvements to his house preparatory 
to a busy summer season there. 
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ALBERT A. GOLDENBERG, 
New York violin pedagogue, and preparatory 
teacher to Prof. Leopold Auer, whose artist pupils, Nathan 


well known 


Radoff and Irma Frisch, recently scored a triumph in 
recital at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 


Munich’s Big Opera Festival 
Munich, February 13.—This year's opera festival in 
Munich, which will begin August and last until the end of 
September, will be devoted exclusively to the works of 


Mozart, Wagner and Richard Strauss. The following 
operas will be given: Don Juan, Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, 
Elopement from the Serail, Magic Flute, Tannhauser, 


Parsifal, Tristan and Isolde and the Nibe- 
Salome, Elektra, Ariadne auf Naxos, and 
Rosenkavalier. Tannhauser will be given in the original 
setting, entirely new stage appurtenances being planned. 
Conductors already engaged for this festival are as follows: 
Bruno Walter, as guest; Hans Knappertsbusch, Robert 
Heger, Hugo Rohr and probably Dr..Karl Muck. A. N 


Swiss Festival in Ludwigshafen 


Ludwigshafen, January 20.—Though this city cannot 
boast of having a theater, a good orchestra has been founded 
in spite of both financial and artistic obstacles. This organ- 
ization, called the State Symphony Orchestra of the Pala- 
tinate and Saarland, under the direction of Prof. Ernst 
Boehe, has now become a notable factor in the city’s artistic 
life, With the cooperation of this orchestra, a Festival of 
Swiss Music was recently given at Ludwigshafen, : in which 
eleven Swiss composers, whose works were played, per- 
sonally participated, together with soloists from Switzer- 
land. S. 


Meistersinger, 
lungen Ring, 


Spalding with New York Symphony 

Albert Spalding, the violinist, is announced as the soloist 
for the New York Symphony Orchestra concert in Aeolian 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 11, in which program Walter 
Damrosch will present for the first time Deems Taylor's 
new suite, Through the Looking Glass, the other numbers 
being Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture and Josef 
Strauss’ Polka-Mazurka, The Dragon Fly, and Johann 
Strauss’ Perpetuum Mobile and the waltz, Roses from the 
South. Mr. Spalding will play Erno Dohnanyi’s new con- 
certo in D minor, op. 27, for violin with orchestra, for the 
first time in New York. 


Mellish to Sing in Montreal, Toronto and 
Pittsburgh 


Mary Mellish, Metropolitan Opera soprano, has been en- 
gaged for three concerts to be given in June in Montreal, 
Toronto and Pittsburgh, with two additional performances 
in all probability to follow. The artist, by the lengthening 
thus of her concert season, will not get away from her 
season’s strenuous musical activities until after the first 


of July. 


Programs for New York String Quartet 


The New York String Quartet, following its third and 
final subscription concert of the season in New York, Thurs- 
day, March 1, will appear in St. Louis on March 12, and on 
March 15 will be heard in Delaware, Ohio, The programs 
which the quartet will play in St. Louis and Delaware 
consist of works by Beethoven, Debussy, Dvorak, Frank 
Bridge, Borodin and others. 


Florence Harrison Returns from Cleveland 


Florence Harrison, the vocal teacher, has returned from 
a flying visit to Cleveland, where she was called on urgent 
professional matters. She recently announced the continua- 
tion of her teaching through part of the summer months. 
This is in response to a number of out of town inquiries 
from teachers and professional singers. 


Myra Hess Recital, March 10 


Myra Hess, the pianist, will give her last New York 
recital of the season on Saturday afternoon, March 10, it 
Aeolian Hall, and not on March 24 as has been incorrectly 
announced. 

Miss Hess’ program includes the sonata in B minor bv 
Brahms, works by Chopin, and a group of moderns. 
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AMERICANS PROMINENT IN DRESDEN CONCERTS 


George Antheil, Pianist-Futurist, Shocks Audience—Violinis:s and Singers Score 


Dresden, February 6.—In two short weeks, Dresden has 
heard no less than eight American artists, among them 
being pianists, singers, violinists, composers and a conductor. 
Practically all of them made a creditable impression_on 
ron audiences, one even creating a kind of sensation. This 

Bb ogy Antheil, self-styled “pianist-futurist,” who 
plaved program of his own compositions containing a 
ata Senens: Creole Festival, The Perfect Modernist ; 
and several shorter pieces. This program was evidently in- 
tended to cause a stir, and as far as the press is concerned, 
certainly fulfilled all expectations. All the pieces are written 
in an ultra-modern style, some of them revealing high aims, 
others merely seeking new paths and a novel musical ex- 
pression. 

Another modern program was that of Cara Verson, also 
an American pianist, who gave a program which, by reason 
of its seldom heard selections, proved to be very interesting. 
The sympathetic artist proved to have a great deal of pian- 
istic ability, and her interpretations revealed temperament 
and taste. Her reception was a cordial one. 

A Trio oF VIOLINISTs. 

Ilse Niemack, Rudolph Polk and Gilbert Ross were the 
trio of American violinists who vied with each other for 
Dresden’s favor. The youngest of them, Miss Niemack, by 
reason of her soulful expression, which is admirable for 
one so young, earned special distinction. Rudolph Polk, who 


appeared as soloist with the Lindner Orchestra as well as in 
recital, and Mr. Ross likewise left a favorable impression. 

In the department of chamber music the Schubert Quartet, 
consisting of four gifted women musicians, scored a suc- 
cess with Paul Hindemith’s quartet, op. 10. Their perform- 
ance of this genial work, especially the final movement, with 
its breathless swing and impulse, took the audience off its 
feet. 

Two AMERICAN Sopranos, 

Marcella Craft, internationally known for her wonderful 
Salome and Madame Butterfly, was, immensely successful 
in the Dresden Opera on February 5, when she was heard 
here, for the first time since the war, as Butterfly. She was 
equally remarkable histrionically and vocally. 

Another American, Rosalie Miller, of New York, was en- 
thusiastically acclaimed in her recent recital, when she of- 
fered a model program. Her interpretations of old Italiane 
selections were not only marked by excellence of vocal tech- 
nic but above all by a vivid individuality. Miss Miller, be- 
ing a singer of outstanding intelligence, and one having a 
distinct sense for mood, was able to give Cyril Scott’s poetic 
Night Song in an entrancing manner. Other composers rep- 
resented on the program were Strauss, Josef Marx, Hugo 
Wolff and Karl Pembaur, who also played Miss Miller's 
accompaniments in a thoroughly artistic manner. 

A. INGMAN. 





THE STADIUM CONCERTS 


(Continued from Page 5). 
for the safe return of manuscripts. Therefore each com- 
poser should keep a duplicate. 

The winning composers must present orchestral parts not 
less than two weeks before performance. 

The winning composers must give the Stadium Concerts 
the right of performance. 

There will either be a cash award to the composer or 
publication of the best manuscript presented. 

Owing to the fact that it is impossible to rehearse more 
than a few new works in the Stadium season, the number 
of new scores will be limited. 

This preliminary announcement has been made _ public 
by the Stadium Committee early, that composers may have 
plenty of time to complete existing or unfinished scores. 
Further announcements will be made later. 

AUDITIONS FOR SOLOISTS, 

Mrs. Guggenheimer has also made an announcement of 
the plans for the Stadium Auditions. They will be car- 
ried out upon the same successful conditions under which 
they were conducted last year, and under the same man- 
Adolph Lewisohn will 


agement. Of the coming concerts hn 
be honorary chairman, as before; Mrs. Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer, chairman; Mrs. Newbold LeRoy Edgar, vice- 


chairman, and Arthur Judson, manager. Mrs. Henry Mar- 
tyn Alexander will again be chairman of the Educational 
Committee. Mrs. William Cowen, as last year, will be 
chairman of the Auditions. The Auditions will have their 
headquarters in the Stadium offices, now permanent, Room 
712, Fisk Building, Fifty-seventh street and Broadway. 


Here all applications should be sent, directed to Mrs. 
Cowen. 5 ' 
The Audition Committee will choose without fear or 


favor people to sing or play at the Stadium this year, There 
will be no limit to the number that may be chosen, but all, 
it is understood, must be worthy of an appearance with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. It is further an- 
nounced that one of the winning Stadium Audition soloists 
will definitely appear with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall during the coming winter. mat for 
these Auditions will be accepted only until May 1 

The Auditions will begin early in April, and it is an- 
nounced that it will be advisable to send in applications as 
soon as possible. So many applications came in last year 
that it was not practicable to give the candidates all the 
time they wanted. The attempt is to be made to remedy 
that this year, to: give each person applying at least two 
hearings. 

Amateurs Not -WANTED. 

Only artists ready to appear with an organization like 
the Philharmonic will be considered. There will be pre- 
liminary hearings of all these. Established artists, how- 
ever, need not have more than one preliminary hearing. 
The successful contestants in the preliminaries will then 
be heard in Carnegie Hall for final selection. It will not 
be necessary for young artists at the preliminary — 
to spend money and bring their own accompanists. Capable 
accompanists will be provided for all. The Auditions will 
be for piano, voice and violin. 

The names of the committee that are to judge will not 
be published until afterwards, but all who perform this 
service will be of recognized musical ability. There will 
be about twenty-five of them. The Stadium Committee 
wants it to be thoroughly understood that these Auditions 
will not be in any sense of the word “try-outs,” either for 
singers or instrumentalists. Those that are not “ready” 
will only waste their time in being heard. Only those of 


high musical standards will be selected, and no artist will 
be chosen without at least the two hearings mentioned. 

Last year over one thousand applicants appeared and but 
five were chosen out of these. Very many of those who 
did enter were obviously out of the question, because of 
inexperience. The Stadium Committee feels that this is 
now so well understood that the applications this year will 
in all likelihood not number over five hundred. 

The Auditions will be open to anyone, anywhere in the 
country. Last year applications came in not only from 
New York, but from far outside of it, from Boston and 
Philadelphia, New York State, and even beyond. 


Musical-Tea at ieee Saenger Studios 


The attractive studios of Oscar Saenger were again the 
scene of an interesting musicale-tea on Thursday afternoon, 
March 1. As usual at this series, the large number of 
guests who attended enjoyed the afternoon immensely. 
Those who furnished the musical program were Melvena 
Passmore, Gertrude Fell Osborne asd Gladys Mathew, so- 
pranos; Richard Hale, Norman Y° :cvsky and Max Wein- 
stein, baritones; Helen Chase, Emiiy Miller and John Daley, 
accompanists. 

Miss Osborne opened the 
from Lakme (Delibes) ; 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), and 


program, singing Pourquoi, 
Pardonne-moi tes jours de larmes 
A Widow Bird Sat Mourning 
for Her Love (Treharne). With a voice of sympathetic 
quality, she interpreted these with much feeling. Hey 
Uchenem (Koeneman-Chaliapin) and If I Could But Tell 
Thee in Music (Malashkin) were sung with dramatic force 
by Mr. Yanovsky, who is the possessor of a resonant bari- 
tone voice of excellent timbre. Miss Mathew and Mr. 
Yanovsky gave much pleasure in their artistic rendition of 
a duet—Tutte le feste al tempio from Rigoletto. This was 
given with the operatic action, Mr. Saenger conducting. Mr. 
Weinstein gave a_ splendid interpret ation of the prologue 
from Pagliacci, winning hearty applause. 

Miss Passmore especially delighted with her 
which included Proch’s Theme and Variations 
Laughing Song from Manon Lescaut (Puccini). 


numbers, 
and the 
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from the fine quality of Miss Passmore’s voice, the power 
and range, her technic is a joy because of its surety and 
fluency. One can sit back and listen to her most difficult 
technical work with no feeling of uneasiness. Her staccato 
work and her trills are especially commendable. Added to 
this is a charming personality. Richard Hale is another 
Saenger artist who always wins the admiration of his audi- 
ence. Wotan’s Farewell from Die Walkiire, was excel 
lently rendered, with understanding of the Wagner style. 
The vivid dramatic coloring and the emotional force, com 
bined with a voice of arg quality, elicited genuine en 
thusiasm from his hearers. Captain Stratton’s Fancy, writ 


ten for Mr. Hale by Deems Taylor, proved a particularly 
apt song for him. His feeling for rhythm and accent 
and his clean diction ‘are among his well known assets. 


Tom Debson’s Cargoes was added as an encore 
Hostesses at the tea table were Phradie Wells and Mae 
Davis. 


Werrenrath’s Recitals a Musical Treat 


Re‘nald Werrenrath recently 
N. J., and following is what the Ridgewood Herald says 
of him: “After an absence of two years, Reinald Warren- 
rath, the ever-popular baritone, again appeared before his 
Ridgewood friends and admirers. He charmed his audi- 
ence as before with his signal powers, both musical and 
dramatic. All his numbers were sung with that finish and 
discrimination that make the Werrenrath recitals, without 
fail, a genuine musical treat.” 

Mr. Werrenrath will have his third and last New York 
song recital of the season in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, April 8. : 


appeared in Ridgewood, 


Nikisch to Play with Many Leading Orchestras 


Mitja Nikisch, who gives every promise of being one of 
the most interesting new pi: nists to be introduced in Amer 
ica next season, is already booked for solo appearances with 
many of the most important orchestras in this country, 
among them the New York Symphony, Minneapolis, Chi 
cago and Cincinnati orchestras. Reports of his appearances 
in recital and with orchestra in London last summer indicate 
that he is in every respect worthy of the great name that he 
bears. His American debut will take place in recital at 
Carnegie Hall on October 23. His tour will be under the 
management of Daniel Mayer 


Appointed Associate Director of Music at 
Chautauqua * 
professor of choral music and voice, at 


conductor of the Syracuse Music 
First Baptist Church 


Howard Lyman, 
the Syracuse University, 
Festival and musical director of the 


of Syracuse, N has been appointed associate director 
of music at Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., for 
the summer season, July 1 to August 25. He will share 
with Director H. Augustine Smith, of Boston University, 


in the conducting of the season's programs with the large 
Chautauqua Chorus and the New York Symphony Orchestra 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Bertin To Hear Le Cog n’Or. 
February 2.—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s popular opera, 
has been accepted for its first performance in 
Berlin Staatsoper. The German trans- 
lation from the Russian was made by Dr. Heinrich Moller, 
formerly music critic on one of the New York German 
language papers and at present correspondent for the nae 


in Breslau ws 
ro Be Hetp in MEININGEN. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
Max Reger, the city of Meiningen, 
vhere Reger was for several years gencral musical director, 
will hold a festival comprising church concerts, chamber 
music and orchestral programs by the enlarged Meiningen 


Berlin, 
Le Coq d'Or, 
Germany by the 


CAL COURIER 
, 
Recer Fesrivat 


February 3 
birth of 


Berlin, 
versary of the 


Landeskapelle, under the direction of Peter Schmitz, to- 
gether with the Singverein. Soloists from various music 
centers, as well as those from Meiningen, will be heard 
QO. 
AMERICAN PIANIST Scores IN COPENHAGEN 

Copenhagen, February 1.—In his recent recital here, 
Rudolph Reuter, American pianist, fully reached the high 
niveau which his reputation here had led us to expect by 
reason of his well developed technic, his round and son 
orous tone and facile fingers, he was fully able to cope 
with his interesting program which, besides well known 
vorks of Chopin, Brahms and Henselt, contained composi 
tions by the late Charles T. Griffes, Granados, Korngold, 


recalled time 
enthusiast 


and Dohnanyi. Mr. Reuter was 
close of the concert by an 


Rachmaninoff 
and again at the 


audience in the long and sincere applause Pi he 
A New German THEATER 
Berlin, February 3.—-The Friederich Theater of Dessau, 
which was destroyed by fire about a year ago, has been 


replaced by a new and thoroughly modern theater, a feature 
of which is its exceptional acoustics rhe was 
celebrated with appropriate ceremonies, including an address 


oce¢ asion 


by the Intendant, Carl von Maixdorff, just before the 

curtains were drawn for a performance of the eg 
ingers Q). 
New Music Tyeewriter Demonstraten in LoNnpon, 
London, Februasy 5.—A music typewriter made its debut 


in London last week when M. L. Fortoni demonstrated a 
machine of his own invention. Only a little larger and 
lightly more expensive than an ordinary typewriter, the 
new instrument can turn out neat and precise copies of 


instrumental or orchestral, It 


any kind of music, vocal, 
can also be used for duplicating purposes, and, by the mer« 
moving of a lever, the machine can transpose music from 
one key to another. In all, there are forty levers, six dif- 
ferent impressions being obtainable by the movement of 
one lever G. C 
Penny Tickets Apmit to Lonpon Critpren’s Concerts 
London, February 4.—The People’s Concert Society, ot 


ganized in London over forty-five years ago, has just started 
a series of concerts for children, All the concerts are given 
in the very poorest parts of the city, the scheme embracing 
vocal and instrumental music connected by simple explana 
also being made 


tions, considerable use of the blackboard 
Che entrance fee in all cases is limited to one penny 
G. ( 
\rrerberG Scores iN HAMBURG 
Hamburg, January 30.—Kurt Atterberg, talented young 
Swedish conductor and composer, achieved a genuine suc 
cess in a concert of his own compositions with the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, His fifth symphony, by reason o6 its 
clever utilization of the atmosphere of the North, its gen- 
une melody and strength in climaxes, made a strong appeal 
+ 


American Works Prayep py Gitnert Ross 
Hamburg, January 30.—A young American violinist, Gil- 
bert Ross, in his recent Hamburg concert, achieved a notable 
success. We were grateful to him for making us acquainted 
mpositions of the American composer, Rubin Gold 
laylor. The former was represented 


Witches’ Sabbath 


SIBELIUS 


with ce 
mark, and of Coleridat 
bv his technically showy 


New 
Helsingfors, February 4.—Jean Sibelius will conduct two 
oncerts the latter part of February, in which only new com 
ms of his will be performed. Immediately following, 
he will leave for Sweden and Italy, where he will appear 
as guest conductor of his own compositions 
Hers Neepy 
February 8.— Rudolph Ganz, the well known pian- 


mductor, donated the fee he received for lecturing 
university at St. Louis to Dr. Paul Stefan, editor 


( OMPOSITIONS 


posit 


Rupotpa GANz VieNNA MusIcIANS 
Berlin, 
ist and « 


in the 


of the Anbruch Magazine, to be distributed among the 
needy musicians of Vienna. A. Q 
KuMy Kriicer Acnteves Exrraonpinary SUCCESS AS 
LSoLor. 
Zurich, January 23.—Emmy Kriiger has achieved quite an 


extraordinary success as Isolde at the Royal Opera, Madrid. 
rhe press has given her most enthusiastic notices. The 
King and the Queen have invited her several times to the 
Royal Box, and she was asked to sing Schubert and Schu- 
mann Lieder at one of the great receptions at the court. 
The Madrid Philharmonic Society engaged the artist at once 
for one of its concerts, and she has received extremely 
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favorable offers for a tour through South America and also 

for a number of appearances at the Lisbon Opera. The 

latter she was obliged to decline on account of previously 

arranged appearances at the Berlin State Opera (Isolde) 

in February. H. W. D. 
An Opera Arter CERVANTES. 

Berlin, February 9.—Dr. Bernard Paumgartner, director 
of the Mozarteum in Salzburg, has just completed a new 
buffa opera entitled the Cave of Salamanca. An original 
adaptation of a text after Cervantes was made by the 
composer. A Q. 

No Lonpvon Home ror VIENNESE. 

London, February 12.—No London theater can be found 
for the Vienna State Opera Company, with Franz Schalk 
and Richard Strauss as conductors. A syndicate here has 
put up the money for a six weeks’ season this summer, 
but all the opera houses and big theaters are already 
engaged. ha Sn 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
LATEST SCHELLING WORK 


Symphonic Poem Still in Manuscript Describes Cabaret 
Life—Ruth Montague Presented with Stokowski Medal 
for Singing—Two Concerts Interest Children— 

New York Symphony, Samaroff and 
Mary Bray Are Heard 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 25.—The program given by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski, Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24, was of unusual interest. It opened with 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff symphonic suite, Scheherezade. After 
the intermission, A Victory Ball, by Ernest Schelling, was 
presented. This composition was completed last summer in 
Switzerland, and the score is still in manuscript. It is a 
reflection of the composer’s feelings when he returned from 
war-ridden Europe to the seemingly careless indifference of 
the pleasure-mad new world. The dizect inspiration of this 
was Alfred Noyes’ poem by the same name. It vividly de 
picts cabaret life, then suddenly gives place to the beat of 
drums and tramp of feet as a regiment comes up, passes 
and disappears, only to be followed by the cabaret music 
once more At the end the soldiers are again heard, this 
time with bagpipes, and it closes with the sound of taps in 
the distance. The composer was present and received pro- 
longed applause. 

The appearance of Ruth Montague, the winner of last 
year’s Stokowski medal for singing, also added interest. 
She sang L’Enfant Prodigue (Debussy) and Adieu Forets 
from Jeanne d’Are (Tschaikowsky) and was presented with 
the medal by the librarian of the orchestra while Dr. Sto- 
kowski smiled his approval. The March Hongroise (Ber- 
lioz) closed the program, 

CuiLpren’s Concerts 

The orchestra also ave two interesting children’s con- 
certs, February 19 and 21. The program was as follows: 
William Tell overture (Rossini), prefaced by, the story of 
William Tell as told by Dr. Stokowski; Pierne’s Canzonetta, 
played by Georges Grisez, clarinetist; Boccherini’s Minuet : 
Cavallini’s Andante Tarantelle, played by Jules Sepentini on 
the E flat clarinet; Anitra’s Dance from the Peer Gynt 
Suite (Grieg); Massenet’s Elegie, played by Paul Alemann 


on his bell-mounted bass clarinet, and the Blue Danube 
Waltz (Strauss). Various explanations of the different 
instruments were also given by Dr. Stokowski. The con- 


cert lasted but fifty minutes and held the children’s interest 
from beginning to end. 
MUSICALE 


ConcLupes Monpay Morninc 


SERIES. 


OLGA SAMAROFF 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, appeared as artist in the last of 
the series of Monday Morning Musicales at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, February 19. The applause which greeted her 
as she stepped upon the platform was so prolonged that she 
was obliged to rise and bow several times before beginning 
her program. Madame Samaroff followed the plan which 
she has used in other places this season—that of announcing 
her numbers at the time of performance, rather than having 
a program selected and printed previously. Her first num- 
ber was the Beethoven sonata in F major (op. 10, No. 2), 
followed by three Chopin numbers, the E flat etude, the 
Black Keys etude and the A flat ballade. Schumann's 
romance in F sharp was followed by Rachmaninoff's G 
minor prelude and Cyril Scott’s Lotus Land (a delightful 
novelty). The last announced number was the twelfth 
rhapsody by Liszt. The enthusiasm of the audience was ‘so 
great that Mme. Samaroff played three encores. 

Mary Bray rn SoncG REcITAL. 

\ recital was given in Witherspoon Hall, February 19, by 
Mary Bray, contralto; assisted by Gladys Barnett, pianist, 
and accompanied by Grace Bender. Miss ‘Bray's first group 
of songs was by A, Scarlatti and Handel. Miss Barnett 
appeared next, introducing Miss Bray's second group includ- 
ing works by Franz, Brahms and Wolf, followed by a suite 
called Les Heures, by Augusta Holmes. The four parts are 
L’Heure Rose, L’Heure d’Or, L’Heure de Pourpre and 
L'Heure d’Azur. Miss Barnett then played four numbers 
by Liszt, Rachmaninoff and MacDowell. Miss Bray closed 
the program with On the Steppe (Gretchaninoff), But 
Lately in Dance I Embraced Her (Arensky), To the Faith- 
ful (first public performance of work by a promising young 
Philadelphian, Milton Burroughs Harding), The Midnight 
Sea, by a talented Philadelphia young woman, Frances Mc- 
Collin. This song was awarded the Phi Epsilon Prize in 
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MUSIC FESTIVALS, 1923 
American 
ee I April 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
Ann Arbor, Mich...... banieerenes May 16, 17, 18, 19 
MIN POs a és os pew se iccekoebcduee ee May 25, 26 
eS | Cae dae 9 May 24, 25, 26, 2%, 29, 30 
Fitchburg, ROGUE cs is cccheascrocek eae A pril 26, 27 
Halifax, | RU ae ie Ae OLE Py a 9, 10, " 
Harrisburg, WU sa tw ies ahaa + cae y 1, 2, 3, 
Lindsborg, Kan....March 25, 26, 27, eS *99' 30, 31 
April 1. 

INGWHIEEL, Sie 034 sais aed kcckacecabae April 25, 26, 27 
Toronto, Canada........./ April 30, May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Foreign 

Berlin, Psininaner 4 + 0S ay CEES © hud CHER eCard 

Cassel, Germany.......... May 11, 12, 13, 14, ae 1 
Donaueschingen, Germany............... July 29, 30 
Frankfurt, Germany. pone’ 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 2. 23, 24 
Geneva, Switserignds 64 vases oe vovsver nee April 7, 8 
Munich, Germany......... August 1 to September 30 
Salzburg, Germany....August 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
Trier, COMOET erases heed April 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
ZT, AAU 5 TN i 5 ck haha kecawees June 8 to 29 
Welsh Eisteddfod........ August 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

1919, by the Federation of Music Ci)ubs. Miss Bray has a 


rich voice and a charming personal.ty 
New York SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra gave its final con- 
cert of the season at the Academy of Music, February 22. 
Albert Coates was the guest conductor and Mischa Levitzki 
was soloist. Mr. Coates opened the concert by the playing 
of The Star Spangled Banner. The first number on the 
program was the London Symphony, by Vaughan Williams. 
Mr. Levitzki then played the Liszt E flat concerto. The 
a number was the Prelude and Good Friday Spell from 

Parsifal. M. M. C, 


Critics Unanimously Praise Mme. Cahier 

Although the New York critics were not especially im- 
pressed by Gustave Mahler’s Lied von der Erde, they were 
unanimous in their praise of the singing of Mme. Charles 
Cahier, the contralto soloist. It is Mme. Cahier who cre- 
ated the work at its first performance in Munich, under 
Bruno W alter, about a dozen years ago, and at the concert 
of the Society of the Friends of Music, on February 25, 
she sang it for the sixty-eighth time. Naturally she long 
ago committed the music to memory, a great assistance in 
enabling her to score the effect with it which she does. 
Here are some of the notices which she received: 

Mme. Cahier, who has made a specialty of this work, sang the con- 
tralto solos with complete mastery.—Pitts Sanborn, The Globe. 


Mme. Cahier has & moving, colorful contralto.—World, 


Cahier, also to Jacques Urlus, the vocal parts were 
Max Smith, The American, 


Thanks to Mme. 
admirably handled. 


Cahier sang the contr alto lyrice with liquid phrasing and deep 
Katherine Spaeth, The Eveni ing Mail. 


Mme. 


tones. 


he vocal parts were admirably sung, Mme, Cahier’s diction was 
excellent. The music often presents great difficulties by its awkward 
unvocal character, and much skill was implied in the success which 
both artists made.~-Richard Aldrich, The Times, 


American Institute Composition Recital 


Members of the faculty and students of the American 
Institute of Applied Music, Kate 5. Chittenden dean, pre- 
sented a program of piano pieces and songs composed either 
by faculty members or students of the Institution, February 
19, at headquarters. On the program appeared the names 
of the following composers: Samuel P. Warren, Albert 
Ross Parsons, Florence Mallory Sanford, William Basye, 
Evelyn Benham, R. Huntington Woodman, Mabel Wood 
Hill, Charles Sanford Skilton and Theodore Spiering. The 
pianists who played these works were Margaret Spotz, and 
Annabelle Wood, and the singers were Jennie Cree Gre- 
gory and Lotta Madden. The composer, Florence Mallory 
Sanford, played accompaniments to her own three songs, 
while the Mabel Wood Hill songs were accompanied by 
Mr. McClure. A large audience attended and applauded the 
music and performers. 


Boris Levenson Concert, March 13 


The third concert of Boris Levenson’s compositions at 
Chalif Hall, on March 13, will serve to present a number 
of new manuscript works by the young Russian composer. 
Among these, Hymn to My Free Motherland, several violin 
pieces, as well as five songs—The Dawn Is Spinning a 
Trade That Befits a Lad, Kaddish, Sog Mir, Du schein 
Meidele, and Traegt die Welt die alte Kasche, which will 
be published shortly by the Boston Music Co:upany. 

The assisting artists will be Flora Negri, soprano; David 
Jaroslavsky, baritone, and Toscha Fishberg, violinist. 


Frances Paperte Returns to New York 


Frances Paperte, mezzo soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, has returned from a series of concert ap- 
pearances in the East, following which she spent a few 
days in Atlantic City. This delightful young American 
singer has added one fine success to another during the 
present season and her career as a concert artist is more 
than ever assured. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS | 


MUSICAL COURIER 


been scored only by an unusually versatile artist. Her coloratura 

soprano was often—as in the tender little lan a of ni— 

appealingly warm, and at times thrillingly dramatic. Against the 

handicap of all young singers—a necessarily limited experience—she 

has the compensation of youthful freshness, In Miss Erstinn’s work, 

too, was perceptible a temperamental vividness which resulted in a 
ig degree of originality. 





Victor Wittgenstein Lauded 


Victor Wittgenstein, American pianist, who, at his recent 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on December 21, last, 
scored another big success, has to his credit a large number 
of successful public appearances, not only in the metropolis 
but also in all parts of the United States as well. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of press comments : 

Victor Wittgenstein is _a pianist of excellent technic, unerring 
taste and sense of proportion. He played music by Mozart, Loeilly, 
Scarlatti and Rossi delicately, without “prettifying” them and brought 
mature understanding to his performance of the ethoven Waldstein 
sonata and a Brahms group.—New York Tribune. 


Mr. Wittgenstein played the Waldstein sonata and Brahms group 
with his usual technical facility and ability to create a mood, and in- 
terpreted Emerson Whitehorne’s Pell Street with feeling and nimble 
fingers.—New York Evening Mail. 


The rondo of the Beethoven Waldstein sonata was played with 
verve.—New York Evening Sun. 


. _ 

Mr. Wittgenst has 1 t technical skill, a thorough grasp of 
musical structure and design; he shows a proper feeling for the 
special characteristics of music of various times and schools and he 
plays thoughtfully and discriminatingly. . . . He was heard to good 
advantage in the Brahms E flat minor rhapsodie. In Chopin’s heroic 
polonaise in A flat major he had music that suited him well, and he 
did as much as might be done for the composer’s seldom heard Taran- 
tella.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


L d 








He played the stormy Brahms scherzo in E flat minor with dramatic 
accent and power and the Intermezzo in C major with charm, He 
has a constantly beautiful tone, grace and insight into the meaning 
of great music.—Boston Herald. 


ha gone is undoubtedly an artist—an artist with rather an 
original manner of his own and‘a p-rsonality that bends Beethoven 
to his will. For in his rendering A the master’s sonata, op. 53, the 
piece took on a rather liquid cadence, and in the brighter and swifter 
movements there was a frolicsomeness that almost became defiance, 
Other selections were cleverly and brilliantly given.—Boston Tele- 
gram. 

The performance of the Brahms group was commendable for 
genuine feeling, technical competence and subtlety.—Boston Globe. 


Mr. Wittgenstein has so far transcended all problems of technic 
that they interpose no barrier between himself and the masters whose 
music he interprets with such emotional power.—Greensboro (N. C.) 
Daily Record. 


His interpretative work was entirely satisfying, and his feeling 


was as varied and as sensitive as the music itself.—Greensboro (N. C.) 
Daily News. 
Under his sympathetic touch one almost forgets that the piano is an 


instrument of percussion.—New Orleans Musical News. 


Mr. Wittgenstein is a pianist of extraordinary ability whose technic 
and interpretations are of a high order,—Asheville (N. C.) Times. 

His program gave opportunity to reveal the strength and dignity as 
well as the beauty and poetry of his playing.—Charlotte (N. C.) 
News. 

Mr. Wittgenstein demonstrated his mastery of the piano and a rare 
delicacy of touch.—Roanoke (Va.) World hows. 


Mr. Wittgenstein’s interpretations of the eighteenth century group 
were exquisite.—Paducah (Ky.) Evening Sun. 


Mr, Wittgenstein is a pianist of fine technic, with a firm, sympa- 
thetic touch.-Owensboro (Ky.) Enquirer. 

Mr. Wittgenstein played his way into immediate favor with his 
audience.—Houston (Texas) Post. 

In every number his playing was that of an artist. One was never 
conscious of his craftsmanship, but always of his sensitive expres- 
sion of the musical idea of the composer.—Searcy (Ark.) Daily 
Citizen, 

_Victor Wittgenstein is one of the most gifted young American 
pianists.—Fort Smith (Ark.) Southwest American. 


Gitla Erstinn Makes Debut in Home City 


The appended notices, culled from leading local papers, 
attest to the fine success of Gitla Erstinn, the soprano and 
pupil of Joseph Regneas, in her debut recital in her home 
city, Richmond, Va. : : 
_ Gitla Erstinn, a former Richmond girl, charmed a large audience 

. in song recital at the Jefferson auditorium last evening. Miss 
Erstinn has been for the past three years studying in New York 
under Joseph Regneas, and during that time has developed amazingly. 
She has a coloratura soprano of purity and clearness, heightened by 
youthful freshness and aided by a gracious personality. The 
yonee singer's varied program was rendered with ease. The latter 

If, of a somewhat popular tone, was especially well received by the 
audience, It included Leoni’s lan Dhu, which she sang with 
tenderness and sympathy. Miss Erstinn is to be congratulated on her 
work. At her age so splendid a performance holds unmistakable 
promise for the future.—Evening Dispatch, January 24, 1923. 








The concert was most thoroughly enjoyed by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, whose rounds of applause brought the young singer many calls 
and recalls after the various numbers. Her voice, a coloratura 
soprano, is beautiful and true, and she shows remarkable skill and 
intelligence in her interpretation for one so young. She sang a lon 
and varied program (including many very difficult selections) wit 
freedom and ease, and her phrases were beautifully sustained through- 
out. With a gracious poll charming presence, it is safe to predict 
that if present indications hold Miss Erstinn’s 
future as a great singer is assur 


ood and develop, 
.—The Councillor. 





A recital of more than ordinary interest was that given by Gitla 
Erstinn, in the fact that she was heard for the first time since she 
went to New York to study several years ago, and in the fulfillment 
of the promise of that time. She has made rapid progress, and the 
program last night disclosed powers that will take her far, if she 
intelligently pursues the course that has taken her thus far on the 
difficult path of becoming an artist. She has, as always, a voice of 
naturally beautiful quality; an easy, rippling fioriture, and intelligence 
in its use. Added to this, she has acquired excellent control of her 
resources, interpretive ability of a high order, a very good enuncia- 
tion, lingual facility and a charming stage presence—all requisites of 
the recital singer. Her accomplishments in this brief ‘period have 
been so considerable that one is both amazed and gratified, . . . She sang 
a program of almost herculean proportions, and to her credit be it 
said that she did not resort to a note book of words. Opening with 
the aria from Linda Di Chamonix, she sang groups of songs in 
German, French, the Caro Nome, songs in English, and closed with 
a group of nonsense songs. As a whole, the German songs were, 
perhaps, the best of the program. Individual numbers in the remain- 
ing group were sung with much beauty of tone and interpretation, 
however, among them being Chanson Norwegienne by Fourdrain, 
Barcarole by Godard, and Lo Fete by Geraldy, Coolan Dhu by Leoni, 
and Cradle Hymn by MacDowell. The nonsense songs were all 
charmingly sung. . . . Miss Erstinn is a singer of whom Richmond 
may well feel proud. Neither Galli-Curci nor Tetrazzini had greater 
natural gifts than this young girl. She has but set her foot u the 
mw ge the road is feng and arduous, but if she chooses she can 

e 
4 








nd her place among the few who have reached the far places of art. 
—News r, January 24, 





Gitla Erstinn datighted her audience with a singularly fresh and 
lovely voice susceptible of infinite color-shading, a surprisingly mature 
fraep of technic, and an engaging personality, predictive of a bril- 
iant future in the music world. . . . Miss Erstinn rendered a widely 
varied, and at times, difficult program with success which could have 


The young singer was, perhaps, at her best in the familiar Caro 
Nome. This somewhat hackneyed number she rendered with sympathy 
and earnestness, which her unusually large audience instantly re- 
warded. The second half of her program, of a rather popular nature, 
leased immensely, . . . There is nothing but admiration for Miss 
rstinn; she has developed far in advance of her years; and we may 
expect brilliant achievements when she shall have added to her 
knowledge of technic and mnate sense of beauty,’ the richness of 
personal experience.—Times Dispatch, January 24. 





Kelly Commemorates MacDowell’s Death 


On January 23, at the Country Club of Cincinnati, 
Thomas James Kelly commemorated the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the death of Edward MacDowell in a lecture-recital 
for the Tuesday Lecture Club of that city. He was as- 
sisted by a group of his talented students. 

Of this event the Cincinnati Enquirer in a lengthy article 
said the following: 

The occasion was the commemoration of the fifteenth anniversar 
of the passing away of the beautiful spirit of Edward MacDowell, 
There was a prologue on the music of the American Indian, in which 
songs of the Red Willow Pueblos, the Ojibways, the Navajos, and 
the Zunis were sung. This was suggestive of MacDowell’s love for 
the Indian music-lore, which eventually crystallized its emotions in 
the Indian Suite. 

As an epilogue, after allusion to the composer’s interest in the 
weg of the negro, there was presented a few choice negro “spiritu- 
als. 


But, of course, the main strength and central thought of the pro- 
gram was the music moods of Edward MacDowell. The program was 
most unusual, its thought sy delightfully consecutive. It was 
divided into Spring Summer, Autumn and Winter. For the first 
group there were *he Robin Sings in the Apple-tree, Deserted (Ye 

anks and Braes) in which the Spring feeling was Keltic, with the 
strain of sadness which the Keltic nature feels in Spring and which 
is not always bubbling over with joy, Then A Maid Sings Light and 
a Maid Sings Low for the other mood. 

Summer was represented by Midsummer Lullaby, followed by 
Moonlight <<teies le Lune) for pianoforte, and in the moonlight, To 
a Water-Lily, which led naturally to the song The Swan Bent Low 
to the Lily. This group ended with The Sea, a magnificent climax. 

Autumn was there with Folksong (Is it the Shrewd October Wind?) 
and In the Woods closing with Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine= 

Winter is come to me—the closing line of The West-Wind Croons 
in the Cedar-Trees introduced the lovely Slumber Song (Dearest, 
sleep sound, the stream’s ice-bound) and sxe the Winter atmosphere. 

r. Kelly read several of the poems of Mr. MacDowell and spoke 
at some length of his work and life and the necessity of taking a 
deep interest in perpetuating his ideals: | : 

“Mr. MacDowell never needed nor desired his work to be wrapped 
in the Star Spangled Banner in order to have it studied or listened 
to, but rather it must appeal as music, and not as American music, 
and it has succeeded. It has gone to the hearts and souls of people 
om its merits, and we are glad that he was an American, of course. 

“There are sonatas of his which should be better known, and con- 
certos which should be heard with orchestra much more often,” said 
this interesting lecturer. He also spoke of the visit which he and 
Mrs. Kelly paid to Peterborough on the invitation of Mrs. MacDowell 
last summer, telling briefly of the colony work. : 

The students aopeting, were Margaret Rowe, Ohio; Nell Thames 
and Louise Butterfield, Mississippi; Virginia Barry, Kentucky; Lyda 
Darlington, West Virginia; Grace Payne, Indiana; Christine Davies, 
Pennsylvania, and Grace Woodruff pianist and accompanist, all of 
whom contributed to a rare and radiant hour. 





Ithaca Conservatory Orchestra Pleases 
Teachers’ Association 


The Elmira Advertiser of February 2 carried the follow- 
ing, under the heading of “Ithaca Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra Real Musical Feast” : 

Hornell, N. Y., February 1.—Discriminating people interested in 
hearing good music delightfully and attractively presented had their 
fling at the opera house this evening when Director Patrick Conway 
brought his Ithaca Conservatory Symphony Orchestra here, under the 
auspices of the Hornell Teachers’ Association. 

hose who attended bear eloquent testimony that Mr. Conway’s 
organization stands at the top in sheer ability. The selections, mostly 
from the standard classics, were on a lofty plane of artistic endeavor 
and the elaborately arranged de luxe program stimulated the listeners, 

Members of the organization are more than entertainers, they are 
educators in that their concert was uplifting and cultivates a taste 
for better things and that, too, without performing over the heads 
of their audience, i 

be page = with the overture of Brittanicus by Scassola, and con- 
cluding with Pomp and Circumstance by Elgar, there was everything 
that may be desired in a splendid orchestra, while small numerically 
they were big artistically, the program was shared equally, there was 
no star and no inferior supporting members. eet 

Associated with the orchestra was Frances Yontz, a violinist, who 
plays with a warmth and precision that are a joy. The violin is the 
most po ular of instruments. Miss Yontz’ legitimate artistry, un- 
marre by mannerisms, delighted; her charming personality enhanced 
her performance wonderfully. 5 ; 

For a youthful singer, it may be truthfully said that John Quine, 
baritone, holds an enviable position among vocalists. Nature has been 
more than kind to him; to a voice of wonderful depth and richness, 
he adds a charm of manner and magnetism that must be felt to be 
appreciated, a versatility which is positively unique, and a perfect 
enunciation which in itself is an especial gift and a constant joy to 
his auditors, 4 : 

All in all the Hornell Teachers’ Association are to be highly com- 
mended for their selection of these artists and the Ithaca Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Conway is dean of the Conway Military Band School, 
associated with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 


Jessie Christian with Little Symphony 


Jessie Christian is filling engagements throughout the 
country with increasing success. She recently made a dis- 
tinct hit at Battle Creek (January 18), where she gave a 
recital before the Civic Music Federation, which is pre- 
senting a series of notable artists this season. The next 
concert in this same course will be given by Harold Bauer 
and Pablo Casals. 

The Enquirer and Evening News of Battle Creek says of 
Miss Christian : 

Most gracious and engaging personality and striking appearance 
-'. « . @ good house appreciated fully each number rendered... . 
Miss Christian is a coloratura soprano with high range and possessing 
two particularly endearing traits, perfect enunciation and interpreta- 
tion. 

She sang with the Little Symphony at South Bend, Ind., 
February 1, and shared honors with the group of symphony 
players. The South Bend Tribune said, “Miss Christian 
sings exceedingly well, is imbued with the spirit of the 
song, and is sympathetic in interpretation.” 

Miss Christian’s program ranged from well known colora- 
tura opera arias to simple folk songs, among which some 
quaint English songs by Oliver elicited unusual apprecia- 
tion. Here again it was evident that her superb command 
of English diction is one of the big reasons why audiences 
like her so well. Other singers might well take a leaf out 
of this artist’s book. 

“Miss Christian also scores triumph here,” was the cap- 
tion of the News-Times’ account of the concert. The criti- 
cism continues : 

Miss Christian, clear in diction, polished to a degree, perfection in 
her command of an unusual range, won the enthusiastic approval of 
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a rather critical audience. Her numbers were repeatedly encored and 
her reception such as to list her among the permanent favorites of the 
music lovers of this city. 


Macbeth Makes Prayer of Gardner Son4 


Under the heading of “I Will Make Prayer of Composer's 
Song,” the following interesting article, which needs no 
further comment here, appeared in the Times-Star on Feb- 
ruary 16, two days after Florence Macheth’s concert in 
Cincinnati : 

Under exceedihgly dramatic circumstances, the newest song of a 
Cincinnati composer, Grace G. Gardner, had its public premiere, 
Thursday night, at Emery auditorium, when it became a prayer for 
the composer herself. The song, entitled Fear, is a prayer to be 
relieved of the curse of fear, and was selected recently for the pro 
grams of hr western tour by Florence Macheth, Metropolitan opera 
star. Her present tour included her appearance, Thursday night, as 
soloist for the third year successively with the Cincinnati Orpheus 
Club, and Miss Gardner had looked forward eagerly to the occasion. 
Just before Miss Macbeth went on to sing the Gardner number a 
message was given her from Miss Gardner, who is in Hillsboro at 
the bedside of the latter’s mother, who suffered a paralytic stroke and 
is in a serious condition, In her word to the singer, Miss Gardner 
expressed her great regret at not being able to be present when her 
song was given. Miss Macbeth was visibly affected. Then with a 
sudden inspiration she said: “I will make Miss Gardner’s beautiful 
song a prayer for herself as I sing it.” Those sitting near the stage 
when the song was sung noticed that the singer closed her eyes as 
she gave the i phras, “Lord, take away from me—fear thoughts 
that cloud my days,” and again at the dramatic climax as her voice 
soared, flute-like, “Blot fear from out my mind.” Something of the 
psychology of the circumstances under which the song was being sung 
seemed to get over to the vast audience, for they were distinctly ar- 
rested, and before their thunderous applause sat for a second as if 
spellbound as the last words floated out, as triumphantly assuring as 
a benediction, “I know God grants this boon—-to miss the curse of 
fear.’ The conccrt was sent out by radio from the WLW station. 
The “Fear” song was issued last December. 


Pietro A. Yon in Williamsport, Pa. 


February 8, Pietro A. Yon gave an organ recital in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., of which the Williamsport Sun says in 
part: 

Pietro A. Yon, organist of St. Francis Xavier, New York City, and 
honorary organist of the vatican, Rome, added Williamsport to the 
long list of cities which have proclaimed him a genius when he ap- 
pea-ed in a concert recital last evening in the Williamsport High 
School auditorium. . . Yon pleased the large audience with his 
brilliance and power. He played the several numbers of the program 
with remarkable display of skill and with wonderful interpretation, 
It required only the opening notes of Yon's first selection to prove to 
the audience that they were listening to a man who has mastered the 
organ, 

Yon offcred his program in three parts. Toccata and Fugde in D 
minor by Bach immediately impressed his listeners with his great 
skill. As he played the audience clamored for more, and the program 
was far too short it seemed, 

Five of the selections of the program were Yon's own compositions. 
The finest and most beautiful of the five was his Christmas in Sicily. 
Beginning with the opening notes the beautiful organ chimes pealed 
out at regular lanerents their Angelus as a background for the simple 
and melodious melody. As an encore to the first part of the program, 
Yon responded with Primitive Organ, a selection dealing with the 
primitive organ of the twelfth century, which had only one stop, . . . 
The last number of the regular program, First Concert Study, by 
Yon, was a record in yelocity and pedal playing, having 1467 notes in 
succession for the pedal in about three minutes time. . As an 
encore to this, Yon played American Rhapsody, another of his com 
positions, 

Before leaving the city, Mr. Yon made a contribution 
of $50.00 to the organ fund, this being the first out-of-town 
gift which the local committee has received. 


A Tribute to Nyiregyhazi 


William Woodhouse, who was the first to engage Nyiregy- 
hazi for a concert in America, has written R. E. Johnston, 
the young pianist’s manager, a letter as follows: 

Perusing and analyzing those California press notices are surely a 
cure for the blues, aren't they? I surely do congratulate you, old 
man, and I trust you will make a fortune with Erwin. Nobody will 
be more pleased than I, not even yourself. And, you, know, it does 
tickle our fancy somewhat to think that we probably gave him his 
first contract with you, and, we believe, his second appearance. 
Guess, too, that we were the first to give him two appearances in one 
season and then engage him for the next, We never did it before 
or since, 

I am pleased to se> the California papers say so much of his likable 
yersonality. It’s a point which I dwell upon a lot when I talk of him. 

like him; he is so unaffected; so modest; almost retiring, and let’s 

ray fervently that he never, never gets that bored look or a swelled- 
ead. I don’t believe he will, for he seems too sensible. Congratulate 
him for me, please, upon his western triumphs; it was remarkable, but 
not more than he deserves, though. I never can find words to fully 
describe Erwin’s work or self; it’s too big for words; it lasts in the 
memory, It seems to me, even now I have heard him several times, 
to be impossible. But impossibilities are easy for him, it seems, It's 
going to be a long while Kelese the general public gets to the bottom 
of the boy’s real greatness, because it is too big to grasp easily, One 
can’t grasp impossibilities, and Erwin is simply impossible. It simply 
cannot be, but it is, : 2 

You know the ridiculous story of the Irishman who first saw a 
camel, or a giraffe, or a hippo—don’t remember what it was—but he 
had never seen it before, and could not take it in, so he said: “It’s 
a — lie; there’s no such animal,” and he said it when looking at it. 

Now Erwin is just like that as a pianist—it’s a darned lie; there 
cannot be such a player. But there is. I'd better stop, or I'll be your 
press agent,—and while I like that sort of work, I’d have to send in 
a big bill for it, 





Schumann Heink Pleases in Florida 


The appended are echoes of Schumann Heink’s recent 
success in two of her Florida concerts: 

Schumann Heink sang in the Victory Theater last night and a 
hook could be written about the performance. If it. coyered all the 
details of her singing it would be a big book in a very big . 
it covered the artistic excellence of* her singing, if it were written 
by one capable of so covering it, it would @ great book, a very 
book. Brain, mind and heart, the holy trinity of true woman- 


t 
hood they are the foundations of the Schumann Heink the world 
worships, And then there is her voice, wonderful in spite of the 


years, glorious in its fervor, searching in its pathos, inspiring in_ its 
intensity, rich with all the colors of the vocal rainbow.—Tampa, Fla., 
Morning Tribune, February 3, 1923. 


Mme. Schumann Heink was greeted by a fe ie audience, an 
audience which was appreciative from the packed balcony to the 
crowded stage. Frequently she turned to those upon the stage and 
sang directly to them in the rich, full magnificence of voice which is 
Schumann Heink’s alone. It seems incredible that time could deal 
so gently w.th that magnificent voice, but last night its richness and 
beauty Vere unimpaired and its tonal color was of a quality and 
purity carely equaled by younger singers. Madame brought more 
than her rich voice t. her numbers, She fairly radiated the individ- 
uality and charm that have endeared her so to all lovers of song.—St. 
Petersburg, Fla,, Times, February 4, 1923. 








Hazel Bachschmid Captivates Hearers 


Following Hazel Bachschmid’s recent appearance in Staun- 
ton, Va., the Staunton Leader reviewed the recital in part as 


follows: 

Staunton music lovers were given a rare treat, along with the 
faculty and students, when Hazel Bachschmid, soprano, was rd in 
recital at Mary Baldwin Seminary, Mrs. Bachschmid has had the 
advantage of experience and study that have developed her voice to a 
high degree of artistry, and her program was a finished, exquisitely 
done rendition of music that tested her ability in all phases of vocal 
endeavor. She literally sang her way into the hearts of her hearers. 
Mrs. Bachschmid‘s program was a saopet selected one. It consisted 
of groups of German, Preach, and English songs, and two arias from 


- self not only a great singer, but a great actress, 
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Italian operas. The resonance of the German, the lilting French airs, 
her perfect enunciation in her English group, and her of ex- 
pression in the ratic selections showing a tery and love of her 
art that marked her a true artist. Mrs. chochanid’s voice is a pure 
clear soprano that was proven capable of doing full justice to some 
of the most difficult vocal compositions of the masters. Its coloratura 
ualities are thrilling, and in all registers her voice rings true. Caro 
Nome from Rigoletto is a real test of a soprano instrument, and she 
did it beautifully. Her other aria was Vissi D’Arte from Pucinni’s 
‘Tosca, and in this too there was never in any phrase the least question 
of the singer's talent and perfect technic. 

Enhancing the effectivencss of her vocal talent, Hazel Bachschmid 
has a gracious presence and a warmth of disposition that have been 
important elements in the suecess which she has gained on the concert 
stage. 


Gould Captures California 


Herbert Gould, concert and opera basso, went to Cali- 
fornia for a series of important concert appearances im- 
mediately upon the close of the Chicago season of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. He sang in Los Angeles, 
Visalia and San Francisco and won a real ovation from his 
discriminating audiences everywhere. 

Ray C. B. Brown in the San Francisco Chronicle said: 
“His voice is of generous basso depth, rotundity and solid- 
ity,” and mentioned his smooth phrasing, and splendid 
interpretative powers. In the Journal and ‘Cajl-Post 
(Charles Woodman, critic) Gould was also praised for 
his remarkable powers of expression, especially in’ such 
difficult feats as Moussorgski’s Song of the Flea. 

As soloist with the Ellis Club (a choral organization. of 
great merit) he captured Los Angeles. Here aga'n the 
critics spoke of his diction, his “notable artistry” and his 
interpretation of a group of American songs “the best we've 
heard for many moons.” (Florence Reed in the Los Angeles 
Evening Express.) 

“Wins most praise while singing in English” is the head- 
liner for the Daily Times comment at Visalia. The guest 
soloist (with the Ellis Club in Los Angeles) was “brilliant 
and enthusing,” wrote the critic, Carl Bronson, in the Even- 
ing Herald. And added, “He is imbued with the fire of 
climax,” 

“Vigorous swing and gusto,” writes the Los Angeles Daily 
Times critic, in describing Gould’s interpretation of the 
Toreador song from Carmen. And the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer wrote of him as “an intelligent and resourceful 
singer.” 

Herbert Gould is already being booked for return engage- 
ments by his managers, Harrison and Harshbarger. 


Irene Williams in Cosi Fan Tutte 

Irene Williams continues to win laurels in Hinshaw’s 
Cosi Fan Tutte company, the following press excerpts be- 
ing from two Southwestern States: 

The leading role of Leonora, sung by Irene Williams, was exquisite. 
Her voice has resonance, range, power, sweetness and facility. Miss 
Williams has a charming personality. She is beautiful, young and 
has opportunity for a great future.—-Four States Press, Fregthons, 

ex., January 30, 





Irene Williams, prima donna soprano of the company, as Leonora, 
was perfect and her singing and acting was all that could be desired. 
The role of Leonora afforded her an excellent vehicle for proving her- 
Her rendering of 
the difficult aria, Rash Intruders, took the big audience by storm. She 
has beauty, youth, and a voice that is a golden flood of melody. With 
her marvelous interpretations she displayed the rarest int*lligence and 
artistic finesse that won for her an enduring place in the hearts of 
every listener. The manner in which she portrayed the sincere yet 
labile Leonora was the finest exhibition of perfection in th: art of 
singing and acting, In her duet, Haste the Moment, with Mr. House, 
the beauty and quality of her voice was unusually evident.—-The Daily 
Graphic, Pine uf, Ark., January 31, 1923, 


Casella an Accomplished Pianist 
Not alone as a composer of modern harmonies, but also 
as a master of beautiful piano playing, Casella was accorded 
high praise by the critics in his recent Aeolian Hall recital: 
H~ is a pianist of great charm and fine instincts. His technic is 
delightfully clear and_ finished, his tone delicately colored and his 
tonal and dynamic effects accurately calculated and balanced. He 
played with a delightful grace, brilliancy, and crispness, C-sar 
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Franck’s prelude, chorale and fugue. It was an interpretation that 
was full of life and spirit, and one that was beautifully articulated in 
the Fugue.—Times. 


He has a bright, lucid, revealing and well-polished manner, with an 
even smoothness of remar' 


uency for the runs of the openin 
Haydn Theme and Variations, It was a clear-cut performance wi 


thorough technical finish as the main feature.—Tribune. 





The eminent pianist showed clear tone, good technic and fine under- 
standing. The Cesar Franck number was admirably given.—Herald. 





Mr, Casella is an accomplished pianist, both as a technical per- 
former and as interpreter. His work is marked with authority and 
intelligence, and his playing enjoyable. ame Py tone in quiet passages is 
soothing, his touch, velvety. Evening World 


Mr. Casella played not only correctly, but beautifully and interest 
ingly.—Evening Post. 

He is as agile of mind as of hand, and can speak fluently the 
language of any musical century from Pergolesi to Casella. An in- 
teresting player of music, his recitals invite as lively a concentration 
as do his concert appearances.—Evening Sun. 


Marie De Kyzer Lauded in Oil City 


“New York Songbird Ends Oil City Visit” is the caption 
from the O. C. Blizzard, Pein to a stay of two weeks 
she recently made in this Penns vania town by Marie De 
Kyzer. February 11 she sang in The Creation, Brooklyn, 
and February 21 in a concert in Orange, N. J. Of her stay 
in Oil City the Blizzard said in part: 

Marie DeKyser of New York, who has been in Oil City two weeks 
giving vocal instruction and incidentally appearing in solo work in 
the First Presbyterian Church, agotared in three numbers Sunday 
morning, and in the afternoon left for New York. She told a re- 
porter of The Blizzard that she would return to Oil City next June 

or a stay of two weeks, 

Miss DeKyser’s fine soprano, well-controlled and elastic voice was 
displayed in vers moods in her three numbers Sunday. In the 
first, O Mother, Dear Jerusalem, by Shelley, she sang with the regular 
church quartet, It was a splendid] sung number. 

During the service, Miss yser sang an impressive sacred 
number, My Redeemer and My Lord, by Buck, which called forth 
the full rer, wer and range of her exible rano voice. Her final 
number, derful Peace, in simple, rhythmic sweetness perhaps 
displayed hbo voice at its best. 


Norman Jollif Highly Praised in Elijah 


Norman Jollif sang the title role in The Elijah with the 
Toronto Oratorio Society and Cleveland Orchestra on Feb- 
ruary 6, and the following day the press of that city com- 
mented as follows: 


Mr. Jollif wore to be the best Elijah that the present writer has 
ever heard. oronto Mail. 


Norman Jollif is a superb artist who sings with fine expression of 
vocal artistry and beauty of tone. It Is Enough was a magnificent 
delineation of religious moods and passions. Toronto Star. 


Norman Jollif sang the part with earnest festing and exceptional 
suavity of style and received hearty recognition of his efforts.——To- 
ronto Globe. 


The Toronto Saturday Night of February 17 stated: 
“The best interpretation of the baritone role of Elijah that 
has been heard here since the days of the great Frangcon 
Davies. The warmth and dramatic beauty of his voice, his 
dignity of style and virile appealing expression stamp him 
as one of the outstanding singers of this continent. 


Helen Stanley Popular in Buffalo 


In the past five seasons Helen Stanley has appeared four 
times in Buffalo. Her last appearance there was with the 
Chromatic Club, upon which occasion the Evening News 
commented as follows: 

Mme, Stanley enjoys deserved pepemerity here, for her artistic 
work in her several appearances has been of os kind to linger long 
in the memory. She was welcomed back by a large and enthualeatc 
audience; a discriminating assemblage ioe fully appreciated the 
exceptional treat her performances afforded. 

re is a singer of gifts generously b stowed. She is beautiful to 
behold, her voice is of lustrous, fresh quality throughout the scale, 
and keen intelligence and artistic instinct guide her to an all-satisfy- 
ing interpretation of whatever style of song she may essay. The singer 
throws herself heart and soul into the spirit of the song she is deliv- 
ering, and best of all, she remains ever within th: realm of song 
never allowing the emotional or dramatic to lead her in the paths of 
interpretative exaggeration or vocal roughness. 

er singing was-a constant delight and her voice was as lovely 
and fresh in her last encore as in her first song. 





Indianapolis Critics Praise Hayden 


Ethyl! Hayden has added Indianapolis to her list of suc- 
cessful appearances this season. On February 19 she ap- 
peared with the Maennerchor in a program which elicited 
the following praise: 

This was Miss Hayden's first appearance in Indianapolis, and she 
came with many laurels won as a concert singer. She has grace and 
charm, good looks and a fine stage presence to bring to the concert 
field, and beside all these generous gifts she has a loyely voice and 
a schooling that is almost perfect. Her voice ig warmly colored, of 
lyric quality, but her dramatic work is so good she is not confined to 
one type o ‘song. Her oo tones are exceptionally lovely. Her dic- 
tion was admirable and she was as charming. —Indianapolis Star. 


Miss Hayden has a voice of beauty and charm. Its qu uality is rich 
and mellow, its production inveryingly smooth, and throughout its 
range there is not a single break e singer uses it with skill and 
intelligence, thereby injecting a mood into her songs. When she sings 
the listener unconsciously thinks of peteres done in warm tones, for 
there is something luscious, even velvety in this voice,—Indianapolis 
News. 





Nevin and Milligan at Patriotic Service 


At the annual patriotic service given by the D. A. R. 
(Rufus King Chapter), at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Jamaica, N. Y:, on February 18, a program of all-American 
music was presented. Harold Vincent Milligan, noted com- 

ser and organist, whose research work in American music 
08 made him an authority on the subject, arranged the pro- 
gram, and Olive Nevin, the soprano, sang an interesting 
group of songs of the Revolutionary Period, which was 
eminently in keeping with the character of the entertain- 
ment. 





Chamlee at Testimonial Dinner 


Mario Chamlee was one of the artists who appeared at 
the testimonial dinner given by the Jewish Federation of 
Charities of Brooklyn on February 20 in honor of Max 
Ableman. Ruth Miller (Mrs. Mario Chamlee) also ap- 
peared on the program. 


Kathryn Meisle in Scranton April 20 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, will be heard as soloist with 
the Junger Mannerchor Scranton on April Besides 
singing several arog of songs, she will sing a work with 
the Mannerchor, ich is under the direction of John 
T. Watkins. 
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Moritz Emery’s Operetta Cordially Received 


Runaway Tom, an operetta by Moritz Emery, was pre- 
sented on February 2 and 3 at the Plays and Players’ Club, 
Philadelphia, by the men and boys of the choir of St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The performances, which 
were for the benefit of the choir boys’ vacation fund, were 
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under the direction of versatile Mr, Emery, who wrote the 
story, lyrics and music. There is much to interest in the 
work and it is well scored. Mr. Emery evidently had worked 
diligently with the chorus and principals, for the operetta 
went off smoothly on both occasions and won much spon- 
taneous applause from the large audiences, which included 
many of the best known residents of Chestnut Hill, where 
the church is located. That the operetta was a success was 
evidenced in the ovation given to Mr. Emery at the close 
of the first performance, an ovation which lasted some three 
or four minutes. 

The choir was assisted by 
Watson, Agnes Dailey, Karl V. 
Emsley, George Johnson and Thomas Johnston. Others 
in the cast, all members of St. Paul’s Choir, were C. J. 
Fling, Harold Butterworth, Percy Hodson, Thomas Brunt, 
Ralph Davis, Robert German, Russell Kimes, Francis Law- 
der, Charles Lightcap, Milton Small, Harvey Watkins, 
Kempton Dunn, Robert Kurtz, Charles Benjamin, Charles 
Frank, Edgar Hall, Harold Hall, Charles Hansford, Fred 
Hinchcliffe, Richard Hoag, Benson Meryweather, Earle 


Alice Stauss, Margaret A. 
Gilbert, Barton Batty, Eli 


Rinker, Robert Hanna, Roy Hall, Thomas H. Jackson, Wil- 
bod Price, James Hoag, Alfred Moss, Louis Bacon, Arthur 
7. Emsley and Henry Young. 





Scholarships at Chicago Musical College 


The Chicago Musical College is ready to receive applica- 
tions for the free scholarships to be awarded for the sum- 
mer master school for study with Leopold Auer, Leon 
Sametini, Oscar Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon, Richard 
Hageman, Percy Rector Stephens, Florence Hinkle, Xaver 
Scharwenka and Clarence Eddy. There will be two ex- 
aminations, the prelim:nary to be held June 17, 18, 19 and 
20, and the finais on Friday and Saturday following. All 
contestants will be required to take the preliminary ex- 
aminations. As the number of contestants for each of the 
scholarships is restricted to fifty, early application must 
be made in order to be entered on the list. Contestants 
are required to play or sing from memory; they should 
choose music the interpretation of which is likely to dis- 
close their gifts to the best advantage. Contestants for 
the violin and vocal scholarships are expected to furnish 
their own accompanist. The judges reserve to themselves 
the right of stopping a contestant before the conclusion of 
the composition if they so desire. This will not necessarily 
imply that the work of the contestant is unsatisfactory 
Contestants may enter the competition for more than one 
scholarship if desired, but a separate application blank must 
be filled out in each case. Application blanks will be fur 
nished upon request, by addressing the Chicago Musical 
College, 624 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Il 


Swan Lectures at Seymour School 


Moussorgsky was the subject of a lecture by Alfred J 
Swan, of the University of Virginia, at the Seymour School 
of Musical Re-educaticn, February 20. He gave a brief 
outline of the life of this composer, touching upon his 
constant strugg:e with poverty and disappointment which 
caused physical vitiation, impaired his creativity and_finally 
led to vicious dissipation and his early death. He was 
influenced by Balakireff to abandon his naval career and 
join the Five Invincibles, the group which established the 
Russian school. 

In speaking of Moussorgsky’s achievements, Frofessor 


Swan placed first importance on the harmonic innovations 
and abatidonment of formal cadences. He stressed the na 
tionalistic style which made use of expertly harmonized 
folk songs and new melodies invented in like character 
Important also was the imitation of human speech through 
free rhythms and the dramatic effects through realistic de 
vices. Last of all he spoke of the composer's lyric manner 
which included many songs and some piano pieces. Pro- 
fessor Swan illustrated these points at the piano, quoting 
often from Boris Goudonoff 
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ST. LOUIS CHORAL CLUBS 
MAINTAIN HIGH STANDARDS 





Porteous’ Fortieth Year as Choir Singer Celebrated— 
Choral Activities of the New Year—Children’s Sym- 
phony Concerts of Intimate Nature—Ultra-Modern 
Music on Symphony Program —Other 
Musical Events and Notes 


St. Louis, Mo., February 13.—St. Louis musicians are 
celebrating this week the fortieth anniversary as a choir 
singer of one of their most popular fellow artists. This 
is William M. Porteous, who for forty years has been a 
member of the choir of the Second Baptist Church of St. 
Louis, Porteous took the position of solo basso in the 
Second Baptist Church in 1883 and except during the summer 
vacations has not missed a Sunday in the forty years since 
that time. He has been not only a favorite singer but also 
individually popular in the musical life of St. Louis for 
half a century and has been sought after on all occasions 
for solo work in big ensemble concerts. Porteous also has 
taken leading parts in all movements for the betterment of 
music in St. Louis and is one of the leaders still in all acti- 
vities of this type. Although sixty-six years old, this re- 
markable singer's voice is as full and rich as it was twenty 
years ago and he sings with the same tireless energy. He 
is not resigning because he feels he is failing, but in his own 
words: “I want my friends and the public to remember 
my best voice—not my failing voice.” Porteous was born 
in Edinburg, Scotland, in 1857. He came to America in 


1879 and immediately became known as a choir singer in 
the East, where he joined the choir of the Park Street 
Church in Boston, when George D. Chadwick was organist 


and choirmaster. In 1882 he came to St. Louis and the 
following year became a member of the Second Baptist 
Church Choir, Porteous is the third in the family to. win 
fame as a choir singer and his son, James W. Porteous, 
who now is a member of one of the best St. Louis church 
choirs, is following in his footsteps. In addition to his choir 
work, Porteous has appeared in opera, having sung the 
part of Mephisto in Faust, Silvio in Pagliacci and Spara- 
fucile in Rigoletto, 
CuoraL Activities oF THE NEw YEAR. 


The choral organizations of St. Louis have been giving 
1 number of concerts since the beginning of the new year. 
On January 11 the St. Louis Pageant Choral Society, Fred- 
erick Fischer, conductor, presented the Wagner opeia, Tann- 
hauser, in concert form, and gave an exceptionally creditable 
performance. The 200 voices in the chorus, assisted by the 
full orchestra of the St. Louis Symphony Society and ten 
soloists, composed the personnel of the production. The 
out-of-town artists taking part were George Walker, Arthur 
Hackett, Elsa Stralia and Elsa Diemer. The other soloists 

Raymond Koch, Glenn Lee, Carl Otto, Albert S. Koeppe, 
Orson L. Curtis and Vera Putnam Riechers—are St. Louis 
artists. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


tion, gave a concert assisted by Julia Claussen of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The Jessie L. Gaynor Choral Club of 
Webster Groves, of which Leo C, Miller is the conductor, 
also gave a concert on January 30. Lester Donahue, pianist, 
was the soloist of the occasion, Many excellencies and 
beauties were found in each of these concerts and the serious 
effort and real musicianship which leaders and singers alike 
put into the work bore fruit in beautiful performances. 
Cuitpren’s SymMpHony Concerts or INTIMATE NATURE. 

A series of concerts for school children are being given 
on successive Saturday mornings during the months of 
January and February by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
These concerts are free to school children and their guardians 
and are made possible through the generosity of Joseph 
Pulitzer, Jr., owner and publisher of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, who is a director of the St. Louis Symphony 
Society, and a son of the late Joseph Pulitzer, who for so 
long was a patron of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Becween 2,000 and 5,000 children attend each one of these 
concerts and the sight is one worth while—not only to music 
lovers but also to psychologists. At the latest concert, which 
was given Saturday morning, February 10, the audience 
became so enthused that it whistled and sang the numbers 
which were most familiar. It is interesting to watch the 
behavior of the children in these concerts. At a recent one 
a little girl who has struck up a great friendship with a 
fatherly second violinist, carried on a rapid fire conversation 
with him between the numbers, Another child, a boy who 
aspires to follow in the footsteps of Conductor Ganz, 
shocked his playmates by yelling at the top of his lungs, 
“Hey there, Rudy!” when the conductor stepped on the 
plattorm. Each one of these concerts is preceeded by an 
explanatory talk given by Conductor Ganz and the children 
thoroughly enjoy the whole procedure. 


Uttra Mopern Music on SyMPHONY ProcRAM. 

The old school music lovers were tremendously shocked, 
surprised and ultimately greatly amused with the symphony 
program presented Friday and Saturday, February 9 and 10, 
because John Alden Carpenter’s Jazz Pantomine, Krazy Kat, 
was a part of the program. This was one number in a 
group of examples of humor in music which formed the 
second half of the program. Another number was Saint- 
Saéns’ Carnival des Animaux. A fact in connection with 
the program which was still more shocking to the elders 
was that these two very bizarre compositions were placed 
in juxtaposition to the immortal Manfred symphony of 
Tschaikowsky. The entire program was given splendidly 
and the audience went away not only amused but also thrilled 
by the rendition of the Tschaikowsky work. 


OrHer Musicat Events Anp Notes. 


A very successful concert in the Elizabeth Cueny Course 
was the program by the Flonzaley Quartet, with Helen 
Stanley as soloist. Miss Cueny also presented the Stuart 
Walker performance of the Book of Job and the Kreisler 


recital. 
Plans for the 1923 season of Municipal Opera in St. Louis 
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The operas chosen for the season are: Naughty Marietta, 
Victor Herbert; The Fencing Master, Reginald de Koven; 
Wang, S. Woolson Morse; Prince of Pilsen, Gustav Luders ; 
The Bat, Johann Strauss; The Merry Widow, Franz Lehar ; 
The Chocolate Soldier, Oscar Strauss; Sweethearts, Victor 
Herbert; The Gypsy Baron, Johann Strauss, and Gypsy 
Love, Franz Lehar. Members of the Sg a will be 
Blanche Duffield, leading soprano; Helen Morrill, second 
soprano; Dorothy Maynard, ingenue; Flavia Arcara, con- 
tralto; Craig Campbell, tenor; Thos. H. Conkey, baritone ; 
Detmar Poppen, basso; Roland Woodruff, juvenile parts, 
Frank Moulan and William McCarthy are reéngaged as 
first and second comedians. The former is in his fourth 
season with the Municipal Opera. Frank A. Rainger will 
be the stage director again this year and Charles Previn 
will be the musical director. William A. Parsons, chorus- 
master, already is rehearsing the chorus. The season will 
open on May 28. Ve in ae Bs 


Dr. Alexander Russell on Wanamaker 


The January issue of The Diapason contains a two-column 
article by Dr. Alexander Russell, concert manager at the 
Wanamaker New York store, in the form of a tribute to the 
late John ‘Wanamaker’s love and appreciation of music. 
He speaks of the a free concerts given in his Phila- 
delphia and New York stores, the great organs around 
which the concerts center, and gives many instances of 
his love for music. : 

In the Philadelphia store “ne the largest organ in the 
world, built up on the St. Louis Exposition organ as a 
foundation. He mentions the inauguration of this organ by 
Organist Courboin, and that of pré of the New Yor 
organ. Strauss and his orchestra appeared in the New 
York store, followed by Sauer, Godowsky, Stokowski, Bis- 
pham, Werrenrath, and hundreds of others. American com- 
posers’ and teachers’ recitals were regular features, and 
drew thousands of listeners. Marcel Dupré was brought 
over by Wanamaker to inaugurate the new organ (New 
York store), season 1921-22. His second tour, now in 
course of completion, began at this store, followed by 
nearly one hundred recitals throughout the United States, 
and will end in this store. Wanamaker was a man who 
talked little, but simply went ahead and did things. Dr. 
Russell concludes : 

In the summer of 1921 the National Association of Organists 
met in the Philadelphia store. Mr. Wanamaker addressed them one 
afternoon, and as he left the hall took me by the arm saying: “If 
anyone asks you if we built this organ for ay yp purposes, 
tell him that i would rather tear the organ down than allow such a 
thought a place in my mind.” Then he went away, waving his 
an to the delegates, who promptly elected him and his son, Rod- 
man Wanamaker, honorary members of the association. 


Davis Engaged for Operatic Festival 


Ernest Davis has been engaged for three performances 
with the Kansas City Opera Company during the week of 
May 6. This will be his second engagement in the Missouri 
city this séason, as he sang in a performance of The Mes- 
siah given by the famous Lindsborg Chorus in the fall. He 
will sail for England on May 15, and will concertize there 
during June and July, later going to Italy for further 





































































































The following week, the Knights of Columbus Choral were announced yesterday. The season will be ten instead 
Club of ninety voices, with Mildred Boyars as soloist, of eight weeks, as formerly, and seven performances a week coaching in his operatic repertory. While in Italy he will 
presented its first concert of this season, and on January will be given this year instead of six per week as in former appear in opera in several of the important cities. He will 
24, the Morning Choral Club, a women’s singing organiza- years. As usual, there will be no matinee performances. be available for concert here beginning January next. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as egy Be possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Epwarp JeroMe Hopkins. 


‘Recently in reading about musicians, I found the name of 
Edward Jerome Hopkins, who was mentioned as a great philan- 
thropist in the cause of music. Never having ae of him be- 
fore, and not being able to find poy further information about 
him, I am asking you to tell me if there was such a person, and 
what he did, Our little library does not have a specially good 
department in musical histories and books, for we are a small 
community and not able to purchase books that would not be of 
interest to a earn tay of the readers. Music happens not to be 
one of the topics called for, so it is not possible to do much re- 
search work in that direction. I thank you for your courtesy.” 
Yes, there was such .a person as Edward Jerome Hopkins, an 

American, born at Burlington, Vt., in 1836, died at Athenia, N. J., 
1898. He was wholly self taught, the.only lessons in music he ever 
received being six lessons in Couns from T. E. Miguel. At the 
early age of ten years he had a regular position as organist and 
began composing at fourteen. He studied at the University of Ver- 
mont and at the New York Medical College for three years, chemistry 
being his subject. But at the age of thirty he gave up all other in- 
terests, devoting himself entirely to music. It was in 1856 that he 
founded The American Music Association for 
rforming American works. He founded and, 
rom 1865 to 1897, supported, the New York 
Orpheus Free Schools with over 30,000 pupils. 
It was alse he who originated the popular 
Lecture-Concerts. He made many tours of the 
United States and also of England. He was 
indefatigable as a composer and from the above 
you can judge the great influence he had in 
the advancement of music. In all he composed 
over 700 works, few of them having been pub- 
lished. Of the published works there were two 
collections of church music, an Orpheus Class- 
book, operas, symphonies, etc. 
rather extraordinary musician, whose 
career was something like the above, was also 
an Edward Hopkins, but he was Edward John, 
an Englishman, born in 1818 and died in 1901, 
He also was a self taught organist, playing 
at several of the London churches, his last 
post being at the Temple Church where he 
went in 1843, remaining until 1898 when he 
was succeeded by Dr. Walford Davies. His 
compositions for the church are considered of 
sterling quality and his book on the organ, its 
history and construction, is a standard work. 
He contributed articles to Grove’s Dictionar 
of Music and edited many series of Englis 
compositions, ancient and modern. 


THE PIANOFORTE. 

“There are so many people who speak 
slightingly of the piano as a musical instru- 
ment, that I often wonder how it is the 
piano has managed to survive so mich criti- 
cism. What instrument is there that could 
take its place? Certainly we receive much 
enjoyment from the piano when played by 
artists, and even for our own amusement 
as a parlor institution and fixture, how much pleasure is given to 
those who can play even a little. Do you think pianists criticise 
the instrument so severely, or is it just that there is a sort of 
legend to the effect that a piano is not much of a musical instru 
ment?” 

Criticism of the piano as a musical instrument is often heard, but 
when it comes down to facts there is such a large proportion of the 
world owning, using and enjoying the piano that the criticisms do not 
seem to have affected its popularity. It will probably continue to 
flourish and hold its place in the hearts of the public for many years 
to come, whatever criticism may be made. We are all so used to it 
that we either forget its limitations, or do not understand what they 
are, not being experts in that special direction. Enjoy your piano 
and do not bother about what it will not do. The great advantage of 
it is, that it can produce complete music—melody and harmony 
which is true of a one other recognized instrument, the organ. A 
violin or other solo instrument requires some accompanying instru 
ment. As a matter of fact great musicians have praised the piano, 
Liszt having said: “To me my pianoforte is what to the seaman is his 
boat, to the Arab his horse; nay more—it has been until now my eye, 
my speech, my life.” 

Speci It Errner Way. 

“It is so often that I see the word baritone spelled with a ‘y’ 
instead of ‘i,’ that I wonder if there are two ways of spelling 
the word and if they have different meanings. Alto and contralto 
always puzzle me, but that is hardly a case of different spelling 
Whieh is the correct way?” 

Both ways are correct. The dictionaries refer the definition of 
bariténeé to barytone, and the musical dictionaries say that there has 
been af attempt made to, make baritone the word applied to instru- 
ments, While barytone indicates a singer. The attempt has not been 
pa successful, for both spellings are used for the voice. The 
spel h “‘i’’ seems to be the favorite here; with “y” in England. 


Haywood Studio Activities 


Charles [W. Green, tenor, has been engaged by the Central 
Community Chatauqua for the season 1923 (Indiana-Ohio- 
Illinois and Michigan) as soloist and director of the band. 
Mrs. ‘Frederick H. Haywood, soprano, sang a group of 
Frenchy songs at the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York Gity, on January 24, for the Y. P. S. E. C. social 
hour, with Sol Alberti as accompanist. Mrs. Florence 
Basler-Palmer, contralto, will sing on March 10 for the 
Omaha Branch of the American Association of University 
Women at Omaha, Neb. Frank Slater, tenor, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New 
York City, with Dr. Christopher Marks as choir director. 

Wilhelmina Baldwin of Boston, Mass., has organized her 
new classes as part of her studio activities, On January 
27 a radio program was given by her classes and Miss 
Baldwin spoke about Universal Song and the value of 
Voice Culture in class form. After several solos, including 
one by Miss Baldwin, and a song by each class, the classes 
sang America, the Beautiful. 

J. Oscar Miller, head of the voice department of Green- 
ville Woman’s College, Greenville, S. C., has completed 
his class work at the Y. W. C. A., and’ there was such 
a demand for another that he has decided to contnue the 
work with Universal Song beginning this month. As a 
part of his college work, he is directing rehearsals of the 
Rose Maiden,- by Cowen, to be given by a chorus of 130 
singers at the Fine Arts Building auditorium. 

Mrs. Florence Basler-Palmer of Omaha, Neb., has two 
new classes in Universal Song as part of her studio activi- 


ties. 





Zanetta Marilla Recital with Ware 


Zanetta Marilla, a young soprano, pupil of Harriet Ware, 
gave an invitation recital at Hotel Plaza, February 10, with 
her. teacher at the piano.. She is a sweet and charming 
singer, as wa® demontrated in the opening group by Giordani, 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Schubert and Buzzi-Peccia; the last-named was represented 
by his Under the Greenwood Tree, gracefully sung. Songs 
by Russians, by Dvorak and MacDowell, brought her a 
hearty encore, when she sang with refinement and taste 
A Lovely Little Dream. Miss Ware’s songs, The Call of 
Radha, Iris, and Stars, formed her closing group, and 
these she interpreted so finely that she was obliged to add 
Wells’ Possum Song and Elf-Man. Miss Marilla sings 
with understanding, as if she knew the broader meaning of 
music, and needless to say, her pianistic support (Miss 
Ware) was ideal. 


Zoellner Quartet on Eleventh Trans- 
Continental Tour 

This season the Zoellner Quartet is making its eleventh 
transcontinental tour. This distinguished organization, claim- 
ing a public career of eighteen years, has given many hun- 
dreds of concerts during those eleven years. In this splendid 
achievement it has helped to create throughout America, in 
the small communities as well as the larger cities, a real 
love for chamber music. By the number of so-called local 
chamber music societies springing up over the country, 
one can appreciate the importance and cultivation not given 
to chamber music. 

This season sixty concerts will be played by the Zoellners, 
appearing in the following cities: Denver and Durango, 


Col.; Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, Atascadero, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Cal.; Great Bend, Independence, Fort 





THE ZOELLNER QUARTET 


Scott, Eldorado, Dodge City, Kansas City, Kans.; Jefferson 
City, Springfield and St. Joseph, Mo.; Waterloo, Ia. ; Bemidji, 
Little Falls, Crookston, Fergus Falls, Faribault, Moore- 
head, Minn.; Janesville, Wis.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Bluffton, 
Mansfield, Logansport, O.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Port Huron, 
Cadillac, Mich.; San Antonio, and Austin, Tex.; Bisbee, 
Miami, Ariz.; Santa Fe, N. M.; Chicago, Galesburg, La- 
Salle, Ill, and Fort Smith, Ark. 

The Zoellners have always been a great incentive and 
encouragement to the littlke known and worthy modern 
composers of this country and Europe. This season two 
new works will be prominently featured by them on their 
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MRS. (WM.) SADA COWEN, Chairman 
Room 712 Fisk Bldg., 250 West 57 St. 
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program, a fantasie for string quartet by Frances M. Ral 
ston and a serenade tendre, op. 61, of Joseph Jongen, a dis 
tinguished Belgian composer. 





Grainger in Demand on Two Continents 
Grainger, has re 


Antonia Sawyer, manager of Percy 
Augustine, the noted 


ceived the following letter from Hans 
Dutch manager, requesting his return for a European tour 
next season. Mr. Augustine says: 


My dear Mrs, Sawyer: 

Just a line to tell you what a success 
tour here in Holland under my management. His old friends, the 
Dutch public, have not forgotten him in the least despite his nine 
years’ absence. No other artist this fall has had such consistently 
large audiences as he, After this success I hope Mr. Grainger will 
be able to come back to us soon again, eoolarakie next season 

With cordial greetings, 
(signed) 


“our Percy” has been on his 


Hans Avucustin 


Owing to the demand for Mr. Grainger in America next 
season it will be impossible to accept Mr. Augustine's offer 
for next season. From all over the country, clubs and 
symphonies have asked for his services and it now looks as 
though he will enjoy the busiest season since he came to 
this country. 


Ethel Jones’ Successful Programs 

Ethel Jones, mezzo, finds that her audiences greatly favor 
the Easthope Martin songs. She has been using Way 
farer’s Night Song and All For You. She included one 
of them on her programs for her Aeolian Hall recital, her 
recent Ohio tour, the artist series in Kenosha and recently 
in Chicago. A spring tour has been arranged for Miss 
Jones in Iowa. 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 
“A contralto of fine volume and golden qual- 
ity.”—New York Times. 


“Sang with glorious freedom of expression, 
much delicacy, exquisite tone color and great 
refinement.”—Toronto Daily Star. 
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Courty Rossi-DieH_ MUSICALE. 

Courty Rossi-Diehl gave a pupils’ musicale in Carnegie 
Chamber music hall, which was almost filled to capacity, 
February 25. She made a few remarks and there was a 
pleasant break in the program when she spied Maestro 
Taverna in the audience, and promptly called him to the 
platform to play accompaniment to his Vorrei Saper, which 
Anna Jassogna immediately substituted for the number pro- 

rammed. This little girl will go far; she sang one of 
Miss Diehl’s Italian songs also, which was greatly ap- 
plauded. Her voice is a rich, warm mezzo, lovely in quality. 
She is full of temperament, and has 1 decided future. 

Marion Kennedy was suffering from a cold, but having 
heard her before, one regrets the brilliant voice was some- 
what veiled. May Kirwen, gifted with a soprano of fine 
quality, showed great improvement in her lower register. 
She has been filling a number of club engagements, and 
being both talented and versatile ought to go far in her 
musical career. Mollie Miller showed decided artistic 
growth. Her upper voice is too “white” as yet, but in view 
of the fact that she had been singing alto before studying 
(she is a pure soprano), this is not surprising. She sang 
some lovely top tones, mezzo voce, especially in her French 
songs. Teresa Testino did excellent work for the short 
time in which she has studied; her voice is fresh and clear. 
Estelle Roggio’s soprano voice is of very pretty quality, and 
ought to develop nicely with further study. Margaret Elliott 
showed what can be done with a small voice by poem train- 
ing. as every note carried to the extreme end of the hall. 

he poise and deportment of these young singers was ad- 
mirable. They all gave evidence of careful training in 
phrasing, diction, breath control, and a natural, easy, free 
emission. Both Mrs. MacManus and Mrs. Webber of the 
opera club were present, and expressed much enthusiasm and 
surprise at the work accomplished since the last musicale. 
Tuurssy Musicates Enp. 

The series of Friday Musicales which Emma Thursby 
has been holding in her studio, 34 Gramercy Park, during 
weg and February, closed February 23, when she had 

rof. P. A. Maignen, the noted Philadelphia scientist, and 
Mrs. Theodore Parsons as guests of honor. 

An interesting informal program was enjoyed by a 
large number of guests. Professor Maignen gave illustra- 
tions and talks on some of his theories and discoveries. 
Mrs. Parsons talked of the Rhythm and Music of the Hu- 
man Body, with illustrations by her daughter, Gladys Par- 
sons. Fanny Rezia, recently of the Opera Comique, Paris, 
sang Caro Nome (Rigoletto) and ata Sing Me to 
Sleep. Mozelle Bennett, the violin soloist of St. George’s 
Church (a pupil of ng Ysaye), played several delight- 
ful numbers, including Liebesfreud (Kreisler) and Vera- 
cini’s minuet. Ruth Klingborg, a Swedish contralto, who 
has been in America only a few weeks, sang the aria from 
Handel’s Rinaldo, and Hallstrom's Black Swans. Sergei 
Barenkov, the young Russian pianist, recently from the 
Moscow Conservatory, rendered in magnificent style a 
Liszt etude. Jeanne Pellini, a young Parisian soprano, sang 
air de Micaéla (Carmen) and Massenet’s Elegie. Dominic 
Lombardi, an Italian tenor, who has recently come to this 
country, sang with beautiful voice arias from several operas, 
including Verdi's Otello and Re di Lahore. Anton Bilotti, 
who has frequently delighted the guests at Miss Thursby’s 
receptions with his excellent piano work, played several of 
his own compositions. Those accompanying the singers and 
violinists were Anca Siedlova, Dorothy Wilder, Mr. Ran- 
degger and Mr. John S. Worley. During the afternoon tea 
was served by Mrs. William S. Bainbridge. 

New Mempers ror NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS. 

Recently many new members have joined the National 
Association of Organists, from various states in the Union, 
as follows: New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania and I!linois. Prospects for the 
Rochester, N. Y., convention of August 28-31, are fine, and 
the executive committees are working with laudable co- 
operation. 

The joint reference committee of the Organ Builders’ 
Association, the National Association of Organists, and the 
American Guild of Organists met at St. Thomas’ Church 
February 7 to formulate a program to standardize the organ 
console. T. Tertius Noble, president of the N. A. O. (whose 
reference committee was largely responsible for this meet- 
ing), was elected permanent chairman of the joint com- 
mittee. After discussion, in which many interesting facts 
were revealed, it was decided to send a questionnaire to every 

organ: builder in the country, that a!l may be represented 

before any important resolutions are made. Those present 
were: T. Tertius Noble and R. L. McAll, representing 
the N. A. O.; Frank L. Sealy and Philip James, represent- 
ng. the F. A. G. O., and the following from the Organ 
uilders’ Association : Mr. Skinner (Skinftier ~Company), 
Mr. Brown (Austin Company), Mr. Hogan (Estey Com- 


pany), Mr. Marr (Marr & Colton Company), and Mr. 
Oller, Jr. (M. P. Moller Company). 
The executive committee meeting of the N. A. O. was 


held at headquarters February 12, and present were T. Ter- 
tius Noble, chairman; R. L. McAll, Mrs. Fox, Mrs. Keator, 
Messrs. Adams, Doane and Nevins. The treasurer’s report 
showed a balance of nearly twice as much as that of last 
year for the same month, showing a very good response to 
the 1923 bills for dues. Some members’ names will soon 
be cut off the lists unless their check is mailed within the 
next two weeks. Mr. Noble gave a report of the recent 
joint reference committee meeting. The national convention 
date was decided upon, in Rochester, N. Y., August 28-31. 
More plans for the Rochester convention were discussed, 
and the names of four recitalists are F. H. Wilan (Toronto), 
T. Tertius Noble (New York), Harold Gleason (Rochester), 
and S. Wesley Sears (Philadelphia). 
A. G. or OrcGanists’ SERVICE. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth avenue, seats comfortably 
1,500 people, and this number of people filled the church on 
the evening of Washington's Birthda ay, T. Tertius Noble, 
president of the National Association of Organists, and or- 
ganist and master of the choir of St. Thomas’ Church, hav- 
ing 'n charge the combined forces from the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, Trinity Church, All Angels’ Church and his 
own, numbering in all some 150 singers, boys and men. The 
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combination of voices and the superb organ made the service 
memorable and dignified, a rm ate unusual. Certain at- 
tendants were heard to complain that the printed 

sheet named the hour of beginning as 8:30 p. m., so that when 
they arrived at that hour they found it fad fifteén 
minutes previously. The cathedral-like edifice, viewed from 
the rear gallery, was a beautiful sight, and and baritone Harold 
Land’s voice, in the opening short solo (Williams) rang out 
clearly, with expression. Responses in D were sung well 
together, and the a capella Tallis anthem was well done, 
if not with warm expression; one must not look for this 
in boys’ voices ! 

The music consisted entirely of English compositions, 
and numbered such composers as Purcell, Tallis, Crotch, 
Attwood, Felton, Stanford, Stainer, Walford Davies Lee 
Williams and Noble. Rev. Dr. Stires made a short "eSs 
in which he spoke of the appropriateness of such a service. 
One of the stable things seems to be the good feeling and 
understanding between English speaking people. The Guild, 
which represents the United States and Canada, in giving 
a service on the birthday of the founder of the country, de- 
voted to English composers, is certainly a good omen. He 
also spoke of the truth, the beauty and the power of music, 
and tried to show what an important lace in the church 
and the community the organist fills. ° the prelude, Solemn 
Melody (Walford Davies), was beautifully played, as were 
the accompaniments by Dr. Noble. The lude, concerto 
in E flat, was performed by the Warne, rank L. Sealy. 

The Guild was represented by officers and council, of 
whom the following were present: Messrs. Seal Doer- 
sam, Comstock, Martin, James, Floyd, Barnes, ucies. 
Brewer, Elmer, Hedded, Williams, and Wright. The pro- 

ram follows: Prelude, Solemn Melody, Walford Davies; 

rocessional Hymn, Welsh Melody; Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in D, Lee Williams ; anthem, If Ye Love Me, Tallis; 
anthem, O Give Thanks, Purcell; offertory, They That Go 
Down in Ships, Attwood ; Vesper anthem, The Lord Is My 
Shepherd, Sanford ; Sevenfold Amen, Stainer; Postlude, 
concerto in E flat, Felton. 
SouTHLAND SinGeks Give BALLoon DANCE. 

The Southland Singers’ fancy costume and balloon dance, 
Hotel Plaza, February 21, attracted a large assembly. Music 
was played by Herbert Hood's men, Harry Akst, Maurice 
Partnoy and Sam Gottlieb, and special dances were given 
by Frances Ash, Augusta Riesenberger and Florence Man- 
gone *in a balloon dance (Brahms Waltz), and Serenade 
(Drigo), trained by Edna Horton; they wore pastel shades. 
John T. Marchairo and Miss Mangold in Spanish dances ; 
Marchairo and Anita Segte in a waltz; Miss Mangold in an 
Irish jig, apd a Buck and Wing dance; Marcella Riesberg 
and Frank’ Munoz in Spanish tangos. Over a thousand 
balloons were used for decorations. A large banner hung 
under the center chandelier, and it was loosened during the 
evening, letting down hundreds of balloons for that special 
dance. The explosion of balloons during the elimination 
contest sounded like a Fourth of July celebration! The 
first prizes went to Mrs. Karl Worsinger and James Henry; 
second prizes to Miss Rizak, and Mr. Bolson. It was a 
very happy affair, redounding credit on Mme. Dambmann 
and her aides. 

Marion Ross Hearp Via Rapio. 

Marion Ross, talented pupil of Emma A, Dambmann, 

sang for radio at station WJZ, Newark, N. J., February 
Her songs included The Night Wind (Farley), Dawn 

(Curran), Pale Moon (Logan), Ave Maria (Gounod 

Lithuanian Song (Chopin), You Don’t Know What You’ re 
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Missing (Vepé), and Less Than the Dust (Woodforde- 
Finden). Miss Ross, who has a very clear, well placed 
soprano voice, been informed that her voice records 
exceptionally well, and has received many messages of 
congratulations. Her enunciation is distinct and she inter- 
prets with feeling. Miss Ross has been requested to sing 
again for WJZ and is scheduled to sing at WEAF on the 
afternoon of March 10. Lucille Blabe furnished artistic 
accompaniments. 
Sprvak Puri Gives Rapio Recitat. 

Ruth Friedman, piano pupil of Samuel Spivak, pianist 
and pedagogue, gave a recital for the radio recently, calling 
forth a letter of thanks, in part as follows: 

I wish to send our sincere thanks to you; your work was enthusi 
astically received by a large radio audience, and you have made many 
new friends. One listener in New Jersey said: “The piano solos 
by Miss Friedman were very much enjoyed,”’ Another, in Long 
Island, said: “Please extend our thanks to Ruth Friedman for the 
beautiful piano music she favored us with this afternoon.” One in 
pci Carolina wrote: “Miss Friedman’s piano playing delighted us 

ially; hope to hear her again. 
wish you to know that we deeply appreciate your cooperation in 
presenting a high grade program to the radio audience, and hope that 
we may again include you on one of our programs, 
(Signed) S. L. Ross, 
Jirector of Programs. 

Dickinson Lecruré RecitaL AND Noon-Hour Music. 

The last lecture recital of this season in Clarence Dickin- 
son’s annual series at Union Theological Seminary on Tues- 
day afternoons in February, had for its subject Distinguish- 
ing Characteristics of Faith and Worship in the Protestant 
Church, and it was illustrated by the joint choirs of the 
Brick Church, the Church of the Incarnation, and the 
Seminary, with Inez Barbour, Mary Allen, James Price and 
Frank Croxton as soloists, and trumpets, trombones and 
tympani with the organ. 

A Moussorgsky program will be given at the Friday noon 
hour of music at the Brick Church, March 9, by Dr. Dick- 
inson, with Lawrence Tibbet, baritone, and Bruna Steinke, 
cellist, which will include: The City Gates, The Ox Cart, 
La Couturiere, Cappriccio and Gopak, for organ; Songs— 
After Years, Master Haughty, A Peasant Lullaby, and 
Silently Floated a Spirit; cello—Meditation, The Trouba- 
dour, and Une Larme. 

Mapeine Eppy’s 7-4 P1ANo CoMPosiITIONs. 

Compositions in 7-4 time are not unusual, but Madeline 
Eddy has written a group of them, all in this rhythm, one 
of which was given at a concert of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic orchestra, several years ago. They are said to have 
merit, and should interest modern recital givers. 

Gustave L, -Becker’s Lecture MUSICALE AND CONCERT. 

February 24 Gustave L. Becker gave a lecture musicale 
at his studio, Carnegie Hall. with a program of eight piano 
and vocal numbers, in which the following pianists appeared : 
Harris Paykin, Hazel Escher, Ellsworth Hinze, Charlotte 
Gribbon Buckley and Zalic Jacobs. Of these players Mr. 
Hinze has a musical touch, and Mr. Jacobs, a young chap 
about sixteen years old, attained climax in his brilliant per- 
formance of the Liszt Rigoletto fantasia. Marianne Vota 
sang songs by Bohm and Verdi, accompanied by Maestro 
Doda, and Belmont Fisher played violin pieces by Wieniaw- 
ski and Kreisler. Excellently played by Miss Ruttkay and 
Mr. Fisher was the Bach concerto for two violins. 

February 25 Mr. Becker was pianist for a concert which 
he arranged for immigrants on Ellis Island, when he played 
piano works by Chopin and himself. “It was inspiring to 
play for such an appreciative, music-hungry audience,” said 
Mr. Becker. 

EvizasetH Keiso Patrerson INviITaTION RECITAL. 


An invitation recital at Elizabeth Kelso Patterson's school 
of singing, March 3, brought forward six singers, who in- 
terested a large assembly in the singing of solos and duets 
in a score of works by Puccini, Massenet, Gretchaninoff, 
Hue, Fourdrain, Liszt, and composers living in America, 
namely Schindler, Spross, Hoberg, LaForge, Lieurance, 
Homer, Ganz and Carpenter. Duets were sung by Flor- 
ence Holland and Lillian Owens, solos following by Marie 
Louise Behrman, Mildred Eleanor Johnson, Miss Owens, 
Miss Holland, Estelle Leask and Gwyneth Hughes. 

Free Pusric RecitAcs 1N SCHOOLS. 

During the last week, organ recitals, concerts, song re- 
citals, violin recitals, orchestra concerts, lecture recitals, 
music of French, Yiddish and native American composers, 
operatic lectures and recitals, chamber music, folk songs, 
songs of the moment, all these were given in the Board of 
Education series. Those giving these educational affairs 
were William A.. Goldsworthy, the Algard Trio, Esther 
Benson, Giacomo Quintano, the American Orchestral Society, 
Marie Josephine Wiethan, Maria Paz Gainsborg, G. A. 
Randegger, Bertha Van Vliet, Marguerite R. Potter, Fred- 
eric N. Tracy, June Mullin, The Woelber String Quartet 
and Sally Hamlin, The lists containing scheduled perform- 
ances are posted in the branch libraries throughout greater 
New York. 

Datty Matinee Concerts at Wukrvitzer AvupitToriuM. 

During the week of February 26, daily concerts were 
“$4 in the Wurlitzer auditorium from 12 to 1, and at 3:30 

m. During the past week the following artists appeared : 
Blanche Dvorak, Elsa Warde, sopranos; Beth Trevor, vio- 
linist; Marie Vidal, harpist; Wendell Glover, «organist ; 
Hans Hanke, Rita Maginot, pianists; Pietro Soldano, bari-~ 
tone, with a concert by pupils of Oscar Saenger, illustrated 
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by a short talk on his method of vocal instruction seein 
Victor records; a program devoted to Verdi's opera Otello, 
all under the management of Ch. C. Parkyn. 

Jutrus Marrtrevy's Cuork Notes. 

Julius Mattfeld, organist and choirmaster of Fordham 
Lutheran Church, issues a monthly bulletin, Choir Notes, 
containing much of interest, including information to the 
effect that his ballet music, which has been played at the 
Greenwich Village Theater, closed after a run of more 
than one-hundred performances; a promise to describe the 
two musical instruments found in the tomb of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen; reference to the Wartburg Boys’ Band tour, begin- 
ning in Philadelphia and extending through Connecticut and 
New York, with a well written article captioned Do You 
Want a Choir? Organist Mattfeld points out that there are 
more than twenty-four commands in the psalms to sing 
and praise the Lord. Frederick H. Meyer is pastor of this 
church, and there seems to be community of sentiment be 
tween pastor and organist. 

BaLpwin PLays AMERICAN Composers’ Works. 

Advance programs for the month of organ recitals given 
by Professor Baldwin at City College show a large variety 
of music, with many composers living in America, repre- 
sented by excerpts, as follows: Samuel A, Baldwin, Gustave 
Ferrari, Harry C. Banks, Jr., Alexander Russell, H. J. 
Stewart, Arthur Foote, T. Frederick, H. Candlyn, Hope 
Leroy Baumgartner, and an arrangement of Liszt's Les 
Preludes by Edwin Grasse. A Wagner program was given 
March 7, another Wagner program is scheduled for March 
18, with a Bach program for March 21, all these affairs 
occurring at 4 p. m, 

ALEXANDER RusseLt’s OrGAN Works PLayep. 

Dr. Alexander Russell’s organ works are becoming in- 
creasingly well known, Charles M. Courboin performing his 
Song of the Basket Weaver (from St. Lawrence Sketches) 
at his recital of February 23, and Professor Baldwin play- 
ing his Bells of St. Anne de Beaupré March 4 at City 
College. These pieces are all interesting; it will be re- 
membered that the Church de Beaupré was burned to the 
ground not long ago. 

CApouILLiez Returns Marcu 12. 

Francois Capouilliez finishes his tour, in which he has 
covered a large portion of the United States, travelling 20,000 
miles arriving in New York March 12. He has practically 
been in every city of the United States as far West as 
Denver, and has had many interesting eractsenem, He is 
booking concerts now with organist Gulick and _ pianist 
Gyllenberg. He has several concerts booked for April in 
the metropolitan area, and plans to spend July and August 
in Nova Scotia. 





American Orchestral Society Gives Concert 

The American Orchestral Society, Inc., Chalmers Clifton 
conductor, was heard in an excellent program at De Witt 
Clinton High School auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Lectures of the New York City Board of 
Education, February 28. It was an inspiriation to see so 
many young people (there were a few young ladies in the 
orchestra) with a serious purpose and an enthusiasm for 
high ideals and to hear the fine quality of their work. 

The musical aims of this society, which is a postgraduate 
educational organization, are five-fold : First, “to present to 
music students who have mastered orchestral instruments 
the opportunity to acquire the routine and repertory neces- 
sary to qualify them as symphony players;” second, “to 
enable the young American conductor to study scores under 
proper conditions, and to conduct a full symphony orchestra 
upon the completion of such study;” third, “to give the 
American soloist the opportunity to practice and play con- 
certos with the symphony orchestra;” fourth, “to give the 
talented American composer the opportunity of hearing his 
compositions in the Jarger forms played by a symphony or- 
chestra,” and fifth, “to give the American listener an oppor- 
tunity to become conversant with the instruments of the 
orchestra and with the music embraced in orchestral reper- 
tory.” Here then is one way to solve a problem which has 
concerned many American composers—a chance to hear 
their works performed by an orchestra so that their true 
value may be judged. 

Mr. Clifton has these young artists well in hand, and 


their enthusiasm and spirit is evidenced in their playing. The 
Brahms symphony No. 3 in F major was the opening number, 
rendered with understanding, good tone quality and admirable 
contrasts in tone color and shading. Harry Farbman was 
the violin soloist for the Saint-Saens concerto No. 3 in B 
minor. He displayed an adequate technic, broad, resonant! 
tone and considerable temperament. The last movement, in 
which exceptionally clean harmonics were given, was ¢s- 
pecially good. The program was concluded with an energetic 
performance of the Polovetski dances .from Prince Igor, 
by Borodine. The “battery” had an excellent chance to 
“show itself off” here. The dances were given with vigorous 
rhythm and good color effect. A very large audience ap 
plauded orchestra, conductor and soloist heartily 


De Gogorza Under Engles Management 


George Engles has announced that the well known bari 
tone, Emilio de Gogorza, will be under his management 
beginning April 1. 

Few men eran of the present day are better known 
than Mr. de Gogorza. For a dozen years or more he has 
been conceded an important personage in American music 
He is an American of Spanish descent, born in New York 
and taken abroad as an infant; he had his early schooling 
in England and France. Ag a singer his career might be 
said to have begun in the Chapel choir in Windsor. There 
he attracted the particular notice of the Duke of Norfolk, 





SMILIO DE GOGORZA 


who often invited young de Gogorza to Arundel Castle 
so that he could hear him sing. He has made several suc 
cessful tours in Europe as well as in America, and has ap- 
peared in almost every leading city of the United States 
and Canada. 

Mr. Engles, when seen in his office in Aeolian Hall, ex 
plained that in taking over the management of Mr. de 
Gogorza, he is keeping in line with the plan of assuming 
the direction only of a limited number of artists of inter 
national fame and assured drawing powers. A striking ex- 
emplification of this method, Mr. Engles pointed ee is 
seen in the tours of George Barrére, Alexander Siloti, Paul 
Kochanski, Arthur Rubinstein, the Barrére Ensemble and 
the Little Symphony Orchestra, and each has been a finan 
cial as well as artistic success from the local manager's 
position. 

Paderewski, Mr. Engles said, continues to break box office 
records wherever he is announced for recital. The famous 
pianist is now playing on the Pacific Coast. He will return 
East and will be heard in another recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday, April 22. 


Four Dates in Five ‘Deve for Samaroff 


Olga Samaroff plays four times within a period of five 
days, beginning with an appearance in ( ‘harleston, on March 
11. On the 13th Mme. Samaroff will be heard in Forsyth, 
Ga., on the 14th in Atlanta, ¢ xa., and on the 15th in Athens, 
Ga. 
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Auburn, N. Y., February 26.—Auburn’s symphony 
orchestra of fifty players is now completely organized under 
the direction of Thomas Giannino, local violin instructor. 
The first rehearsal was held on February 25 and plans 
made for the first public concert to be given early in 
May. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, with Nina Koshetz as 
soloist, appeared February 22, at the Auditorium. After 
the performance a banquet was tendered this company by 
the Ukrainian residents of Auburn. 

A male chorus of thirty voices has been formed by Harry 
Tidd, organist of the First Baptist Church. It includes some 
of the best male voices in the city. The chorus made its 
first appearance February 25. Ririae me 

Birmingham, Ala., February 23.—A Matinee Musicale 
was given in the auditorium of the Loulie Compton Semi- 
nary, of which institution Hattie Morton is principal and 
Virginia Reece-Sims, musical director. Those taking part 
were Marguerite Neal, Christine Mathews, Wilma Watson, 
Margaret Shook, Martha Clements, Leila Mae Bomar, 
Eleanor Woodruff, Dorothy Loeb, Mabel Glenn, Helen 
Moreland, Virginia Holt, Elizabeth Brock, Jennie Chal- 
mers and Elizabeth Griffith. 

The Denishawn Dancers, headed by Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn, entertained a large audience at the Jefferson 
Theater. 

Lucy Dickinson Marx recently appeared before the Con- 
gressional and Arts Club of Washington, D. C., with 
marked success. Mrs. Marx sang for Mary Garden and 
her manager, upon request. 

Marcel Dupré gave a notable recital on the organ of the 
First Baptist Church. Great interest was manifested in 
his amazing improvisations on themes suggested by local 
musicians. Local organists who sent in themes were 
Ferdinand Dunkley, Laura Jackson Davids, Mrs. E. T. 
Rice, Edna Gockel Gussen, Edwin Lyles Taylor and Orla 
D. Allen. 

The Golden Threshold, a song cycle by Liza Lehmann, 
was presented by a triple quartet from the studios of Sara 
Mallam, at the Ensley Opera House. A. G. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 


Chapel Hill, N. C., February 24.—The monthly faculty 
recital was given by John Paul Weaver at the Sprunt 
Memorial Church. The program included a Bach fugue 
and choral prelude, In Modo di Marcia from the German 
Requiem by Brahms, and an arrangement of Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot, by Diton. 

Arthur Shattuck appeared on the artist’s course of the 
University of North Carolina, February 12. He played 
a program ranging from Bach’s Capriccio in B flat and 
the Gluck-Saint-Saéens Air de Ballet to the Isle of Shadows, 
by Palmgren, and the March of the Wooden Soldiers, by 
Goossens. 

The music section of the Chapel Hill Community Club 
held its February meeting at the home of Mrs. Harry 
Chase. A program of old-fashioned music was given by 
the following musicians, who were dressed in colonial cos- 
tumes: Mrs. Learned, soprano; Carl Wiegand, violinist ; 
Roy Anderson, tenor, and a quartet consisting of Mesdames 
Hamilton and Paulsen and Messrs. Anderson and George 
Lawrence. T. H. Hi. 

Chicago, IllL—(See letter on another page). 


Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page). 


Dallas, Tex., February 23——On February 5 the Mac 
Donald-Mason Concert Management presented Paderewski 
in piano recital, drawing a crowd which overflowed the 
big Fair Park Coliseum. It was probably the largest 
audience which ever greeted a musical artist here, there 
being hundreds present from towns near by. At the close 
of the program, in response to the storms of applause, 
three encores were played—one being his own minuet in G 
—which gave particular enjoyment to the listeners. 

Assisted by the Schubert Choral Club, and presented by 
them, Alberto Salvi was heard at City Hall, February 7. 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra recently gave one of the 
finest programs ever presented by the organization, playing 
with fine spirit, good attacks and excellent climaxes. On 
the program was the Beethoven Leonore overture, the 
Rouet d’Omphale, by Saint-Saéns; an Elegie by Harold 
Hart Todd (who is of the piano department of the South- 
ern Methodist University), The Petite Suite, by Bizet; 
Song of the Boatman of the Volga, by Cady; Valse Triste, 
by Sibelius, and two Spanish pieces by Lacome. The 
soloist was Mrs. Robert Morton, one of the best known 
of the vocal artists of the city. Piano accompaniments were 
played by Elizabeth Gay Jones. 

Frieda Hempel gave her second Jenny Lind Concert in 
this city February 13. Miss Hempel is extremely popular 
in Dallas and the great crowd was enthusiastic, as is always 
the case when she appears here. Seven encores were sung 
in all. The regular program opened with Handel’s Oh, Had 
I Jubal’s Lyre, followed by Sweet Bird, by the same 
composer; coloratura arias, such as The Norwegian Echo 
song, with the usual flute accompaniment; an aria from 
The Daughter of the Regiment and several of the very old 
American songs such as Home Sweet Home. Coenraad 
Bos played beautiful accompaniments, as always, and Louis 
Fritz, flutist, delighted with his flute solos. The Dallas 
Male Chorus, under whose auspices Miss Hempel appeared, 
did some excellent singing in The Nun of Nidaros, by 
Dudley Buck, which brought the program to its close. Miss 
Hempel sang the solo part. Paul Van Katwijk, the con- 
ductor of the chorus, and Mrs. Van Katwijk, accompanist 
for the chorus, shared in the honors of the evening. 

Sigmund Spaeth, New York critic and lecturer on musical 
subjects, visited in Dallas February 5 to 8 and gave lectures 
in all of the high schools, before some of the leading clubs 
of the city, and at the broadcasting station of the Dallas 
News (much to the interest of Radio listeners). Dr. 
Spaeth’s talks were enlightening and_ interesting, mixing 
humorous things with the serious. His visit to the city 
should do much toward stimulating a greater interest in 
the higher class of music. He pointed out to the students, 


“resigned as organist of the Fifth Street 


and illustrated at the piano, how most of the so-called 
popular music of the day is taken from the classics and by 
the mere changing of the rhythms how the character of the 
music is changed. For examples he chose such things as 
the song called I’m always chasing Rainbows and showed 
that the melody of that was taken from the Chopin Fan- 
tasy-Impromptu by playing first the song and then the fan- 
tasy, itself, on the Ampico Reproduction piano.  Illus- 
trations and talks on the different musical forms were of 
much interest. R. D. 


Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page). 


El Paso, Tex., February 17.—The El Paso Philhar- 
monic Society presented Mischa Elman, February 7, at 
Liberty Hall, before a crowded house. His consummate 
artistry made the program one long to be treasured in the 
memory of those who heard him. His accompanist, Josef 
Bomine, was thoroughly satisfactory in every way. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company presented four 
operas at the Texas Grand Theater before large audiences. 
Aida, Madame Butterfly, Martha and I! Trovatore were 
those given. It is to be hoped that this company will 
include El Paso in its itinerary each year, as they can 
be assured of crowded houses. 

Paderewski thrilled an El Paso audience at his recital 
at Liberty Hall. He was given a rousing reception, the 
audience rising to its feet. is program included the com- 
positions of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Beethoven, Chopin 
and Liszt. For encores he played Schubert's oy a 5 ry 
a Polish Song, by Chopin, transcribed for the piano by Liszt, 
and Hark, Hark, the Lark, by Schubert-Liszt. Paderew- 
ski refused to be interviewed by the newspapers while in 
the city and remained in his Pullman during his twenty- 
four-hour stay. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s production of Cosi Fan Tutte 
was the last “Pop” attraction under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club, and was given at Liberty Hall on February 
19. It was a highly satisfactory evening for all those pres- 
ent. Everyone thoroughly enjoyed the opera. Ez. S. 


Fort Collins, Colo., February 23.—The Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps Band of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, under the direction of William H. Feldman, gave 
its annual home concert the night of Washington's Birth- 
day, in the college auditorium, as a preliminary step to its 
regular tour of the State. The concert, which included a 
number of instrumental solos, showed excellent progress in 
the development of the band since a year ago. Some 
vaudeville features were introduced to give the entertainment 
variety. E. A. 


Fort Smith, Ark., February 20.—Anna Case appeared 
in recital at the New Theater, giving the second number 
in the Fort Smith Concert Club series. She offered a well 
chosen and beautifully interpreted program of songs. On 
the same day, Ted Shawn, Ruth St. Denis and the Deni- 
shawn dancers gave two programs at the Joie Theater. 
Two such unusual attractions in one evening, and each 
equally well attended, argues well for the growth of Fort 
Smith’s appreciation of the finer arts. 

A very successful community sing was held at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, under the auspices of 
the local Y. W. C. A. 

The Amrita Grotto Band, a local organization under the 
direction of Harry Le Maire, gave a concert at the Joie 
Theater, which was well received by a large audience. 

The Good Shepherd, a sacred cantata by Ira B. Wilson, 
was presented at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, with Mrs. Joseph E. Leming directing. Another 
concert was given at the same church with Mabel Vann 
Lindsey in charge. 

Sister Gabrielle presented her piano pupil, Maxine Stern- 
berg, in recital recently, assisted by Dorothy Schnitzer and 
Francis Hundhousen, pupils of Sister Stephen, at the St. 
Boniface School of Music Home. 

Clarence Burg presented his piano yells, Sam Chomsky, 
Mary Wilma Fletcher, Lois Jasper, Mary Frances Drake, 
Zada Sue Padgett, Anna Louise Powell, Anna Hunt, 
Theo Johnston, Bernardine Jeter, Beulah Evans, Mary 
Frances Skidmore, Angelyn Burg, Stuart Albers, Opal 
Mason, Virginia Laws, Margaret Phillips, Virginia Davis, 
Mildred Mudge and Monica Mensing, in recital at the 
Carnegie Library. 

Mary Allen, of the San Carlo Opera Company, has sev- 
ered her connection with that company and gone to Milan, 
Italy, where she will spend the next two years in study. 
Mary Allen is Mrs. W. H. Allen in private life, wife of 
Dr. W. H. Allen of Fort Smith. She made her debut with 
the opera company a year ago, in Buffalo, N. Y. F.K.F. 


Harrisburg, Pa., February 27.—Mary Potter, contralto, 
was presented in a recital at Technical High S 1, under 
the auspices of the Wednesday Club. Miss Potter was 
assisted by the Boston Symphonic Quintet. 

Violette E. Cassel, chorus director of the Fifth Street 
Methodist Church, was given a farewell fart She has 

hurch and will 
assume duties as chorister at the Stevens Memorial Meth- 
odist Church, the second largest church in the city. Miss 
Cassel was foes with a pair of silver candlesticks by 
the Madrigal Club, a musical club which she organized. 

_The Harp Vocal Ensemble appeared recently with Nellie 
Zimmer as soloist. The program consisted of a variety of 
harp groups and two tenor solos by Signor Cappelli, tenor. 

The new pipe organ recently installed in the Elks’ Home 
was dedicated at special services, the features of which 
were an a recital by Alfred C. Kuschwa, choirmaster 
of St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, and an ad- 
dress on music by Edward E. Beidleman. 

Students of the Mausert Studio gave a violin recital under 
the direction of Mrs. Fearing H. Morris. 

Frank A. McCarrell, organist of the Pine Street Pres- 
byterian Church, offered the second of a series of Lenten 
organ recitals in St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Mrs. Thamzine M. Cox assisted. . 

A costume recital of old songs was presented by the music 
committee of the Penbrook Community Civic Club, at Boyd 
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SAN FRANCISCO BOWS 
TO JOSEF HOFMANN 


Chamber Music Society Assisted by Schnabel—Orchestra 
Gives “Pop” Concert—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., February 21.—The capacity audience 
which Josef Hofmann never fails to attract in this city 
heard a fine program at the Arcadia Pavilion, February 18. 
The sonata presented was Beethoven’s Hammerklavier, op. 
106, which was followed by six Chopin etudes. Mr, Hot- 
mann’s Children’s Corner and his etude in C major (for left 
hand) were heartily applauded and the recital concluded 
with two compositions by Liszt. The pianist was presented 
by Manager Selby C. Oppenheimer. 

CHAMBER Music Society iN DirreRENT COMBINATIONS. 

Elias M. Hecht, founder and manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, engaged 
Artur Schnabel to appear in conjunction with his organiza- 
tion at the fifth concert of the present season, The numbers 
presented were the D minor Brahms sonata, for piano and 
violin, played by Mr. Schnabel and Louis Persinger, first 
violinist and musical director of the organization. The 
quintet performed was by Schumann, in which Mr. Schnabel 
and Messrs. Persinger, Ford, Firestone and Ferner par- 
tic pated. It was interpreted with scholarly comprehension, 
pertection of ensemble and a keen appreciation for dynamics 
and nuances. 

John C. Manning, founder of the Student's Chamber Music 
Series, presented as his second attraction, the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco. It gave a virile reading of the 
Dvorak quintet, with Mr. Manning playing the piano part; 
the Mozart D major quartet for flute and strings, employing 
Elias Hecht, flutist, and Ravel’s quartet. 

PopuLaR SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, selected an attractive program for the “Pop” 
concert including Mozart's overture to Don Giovanni, Liszt's 
Les Preludes, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice and the 
Dance of the Hours, from La Gioconda. 


Notes. 

Lorraine Ewing presented twenty-two of her piano pupils 
in a recital at the Fairmont Hotel. The soprano solos by 
Kathleen Hall were an added attraction. The young pianists 
gave an excellent manifestation of the fine instruction they 
are receiving. 

Helen Bradford, talented pupil of Hazel Nichols, gave a 
piano recital at the Conservatory of Music assisted by Selma 
Margolis, violinist; Virginia Parson, soprano, and Ruth 
Cook, pianist. The works presented were the Mozart-Grieg 
sonata for two pianos, the Beethoven sonata, F major, for 
violin and piano, and songs by Mozart, Ross and Carey. 

Edith Benjamin, lyric soprano, was heard in a program 
of varied works at the Palace of Fine Arts. Miss Benja- 


min’s voice is. of a lovely quality and she sings with in- 
telligence. 

Sarah Kreindler, a gifted child violinist, appeared at one 
of the recent Discovery concerts which are held every Sun- 
day morning at the California and Granada theaters. Even 
at this early age the child has technic and natural expressive 
instincts. 

Marian Frazer created quite a sensation when she played 
for the members of the San Francisco Musical Club. Be- 
sides being technically most efficient, she has unusual inter- 
pretive ability, playing with great verve and spontaneity. 

C. H. A. 


PALO ALTO NOTES 


Palo Alto, Cal., February 18.—Knightie Knight was the 
annual opera bouffe written and staged by Ram’s Head, 
an organization that corresponds to the famous Triangle 
Club of Princeton. This year’s burlesque concerned itself 
with a reversal of conditions as portrayed in Mark Twain’s 
Connecticut Yankee. Michael Ely and Philip Newell were 
responsible for the book and lyrics, and Richard Malaby 
and Myron Higby for the music, A word of praise must 
be given to Arnold Bayley for his capable chorus direction 
and to Theodore Van Deusen for the attractive settings. 

The San Francisco Chamber Music Society gave a per- 
formance in the Community House of Kreisler’s quartet in 
A minor, Mozart's quartet in D major, for flute and strings, 
and Ravel’s quartet in F major. The music committee of 
the Community House deserves abundant thanks for giving 
Palo Alto this truly fine concert. 

The Stanford University Band gave the first of the 
weekly concerts planned for Thursday afternoons during 
the remainder of the college year. These are open air con- 
certs, taking place in front of the new Stantord Union, 
and are the beginning of what is hoped will become a 
definite tradition. The programs will include military 
marches, Stanford songs, in which the students will join, 
and other numbers. A large and interested crowd gathered 
for the initial concert. 

Vocal solos by Erna Seegar, contralto, and piano solos 
by Mrs. A. J. Moore, the accompanist, made up the usual 
Sunday afternoon concert at the Community House. Miss 
Seegar’s voice is displayed to the best advantage in the 
higher, softer tones. Her group of Indian songs was espe- 
cially well rendered. Mrs. Moore’s accompaniments were 
musicianly, and in her two solo groups she displayed a fine 
technic dnd a delightful delicacy of touch. 

A delightful program of harpsichord and folk music of 
the eighteenth century was played and sung by the music 
department of Castilleja school. The numbers were given 
in costumes of the period, which evoked many exclamations 
of pleasure. 

The Fortnightly Club, at its last regular meeting, heard 
the Brahms A major sonata for violin and piano (Mrs. 
C. J. Clark and Mrs. J. F. Prior), Cyril Scott’s Blackbird 
Songs (Mrs. W. A. Roberts), and the Brahms waltzes, ar- 
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ranged for four hands (Mrs. C. Dingley and Mrs. Chas. 
Moser). This club accomplishes a great deal in the way 
of promoting good music in Palo Alto. 

The Stanford Glee Club will give its first concert on 
the campus March 16, and will leave on its regular spring 
tour the following week. The route this year will take 
them through the southern portion of California where 
concerts will be given in the smaller cities between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. The trip will be made by 
automobile. The Glee Club now numbers eighty-six mem- 
bers. C. W. B. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
SAN CARLO COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Cal,, February 19.—In reviewing the first 
week’s engagement of the San Carlo Opera Company, the 
thing that stands out is the uniform excellence of the per- 
formances. Stage settings and costumes are fresh and taste 
ful; the chorus is composed of excellent material, weil 
trained ; each performance moved with smoothness and 
promptness. Musically and dramatically also, a high stan 
dard has been maintained with a commendable balance in 
casts. Credit for the splendid orchestral effects is due 
Director Peroni and Conductor Franchetti. The operas 
given were Tosca, Madame Butterfly, Aida, Martha, Boheme, 
Rigoletto, Carmen and Il Trovatore. Conductor, Carlo 
Peroni. By tos 


Barbara Maurel on Middle Western Tour 


Barbara Maurel, the mezzo soprano, is meeting with an 
unbroken string of successes on her present concert tour 
through the Middle West. Recent bookings on her route 
included Kansas City, Kan., February 9; Kansas City, Mo., 


10; Miami, Okla., 12; Bellville, Kan., 14; Omaha, Neb., 
16, and Sterling, Kan., 19. 

A notice from the Kansas City Times said: 

Miss Maurel was so fine looking it was quite a few minutes before 
any of her hearers took time to see what manner of mezzo-soprano 
she was. When they did they found a young singer whose ideas of 
interpretation put her at once a long distance past the elevation she 
might be expected to have reached. She was especially successful 
with Debussy’s Nuit d’Etoiles, and Rachmaninott’s The Soldier's 
Bride. The others of her songs dipped into almost all the vessels 
singe rs go to for songs, the operatic number being the iTabanera from 
Carmen. One of her encores, Guion’s Little Pickaninny Kid, was 
sung as though her youth might have been spent in Georgia or Ala 
bama—which is to say that she did not exaggerate it the way most 


singers do, 


Ralph Leopold on Pacific Coast Tour 

Ralph Leopold, American pianist, left New York to fill 
a number of concert dates on the Pacific Coast. He will 
be heard in Portland and Astoria, Ore.; San Francisco, 
Berkeley, Fresno, Bakersfield, Los Angeles, Riverside and 
San Diego, Cal.; Phoenix, Ariz., and Reno, Nev. His 
last_ engagement ‘before returning to New York will be 
in Chicago on April 3. 


Easton Soloist with Los Angeles Orchestra 

Florence Easton, Metropolitan Opera soprano, continues 
her triumphant concert tour of the Pacific Coast and West 
this month with appearances in Nevada, California and 
Arizona. 
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FREDERIC DIXON, 
pianist, who will give an interesting program at Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday evening, March 20. It will include the 
Vendelasohn variations serieuses; the Beethoven sonata, op. 
57; Deems Taylor's poem, op. 5, No. 2, from Two Studies 
in Rhythm, and two preludes, op. 15, No. 5 and 6, besides 
other short pieces 


Mrs. Heizer Sponsor of Sioux City MacDowell 
Club 

Mrs. Frederick Heizer of the Heizer Music School of 
Sioux City (la.), sponsored the MacDowell Club in that 
city some years ago. and now it is the oldest music club in 
that city. It was organized in 1897 by Mrs. Heizer for the 
benefit of students too young to affiliate with the Beethoven 
Club, of which Mrs. Heizer was at one time president. 
Then it was known as the Home Music Club and grew 
rapidly, perpetuating itself from year to year as new mem- 


bers were initiated. In 1907 the National Music Teachers’ 


Association asked Mrs. Heizer to interest musicians of the 
Middle West in the cause of Edward MacDowell, America’s 
well known composer, who had then been stricken with a 


fatal illness. The Home Music Club decided then to 
change its name to the MacDowell Club and to encourage 
efforts of American composers and artists. Two years ago 
fifty members of the Sioux City MacDowell Club joined 
the National Federation. The past and present active and 
associate membership now runs into the hundreds. A large 
number of young Sioux City musicians have made their 
debut under the auspices of the club. Mrs, Heizer has been 
appointed representative for the Musicians’ Fund of 
America in her territory. 


Edith and John Braun in Joint Recital 

It was a delightful program, artistically rendered, which 
Edith Evans Braun, pianist, and John F. Braun, tenor, pre- 
sented in the foyer of the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of May 15. Mr. Braun is well known in 
Philadelphia, where for a number of years he has given 
much pleasure with his beautiful voice and artistic singing. 
Mrs. Braun was formerly widely recognized as a pianist 
and accompanist of considerable ability. 

Mr. Braun opened the poem with songs by Handel 
and Hahn and César Franck’s Paris, presented as a novelty. 
It was given a fine dramatic rendition, enhanced by Mrs. 
Braun’s splendid accompaniment. His second group showed 
Mr. Braun at his best. Songs by Brahms, Schubert and 
Strauss revealed him as a sympathetic Lieder singer, all 
being delivered with lyric smoothness. Numbers by Gret- 
chaninoff, Themas Smart, Nathaniel Dett and Leoni made 
up his last group. sive } 

Mrs. Braun, besides playing artistic accompaniments, re- 
vealed her brilliant technic and admirable interpretative 
ability as a pianist, playing a Beethoven sonata and numbers 
by Chopin, Ravel and Debussy, the latter’s Jardins sous la 
pluie being especially enjoyed. 


Tess Davidson Heard with Paris Orchestra 

Tess Davidson, an American girl, being a native of 
Sioux City, lowa, winner of the first prize at the American 
Conservatory at Fontainebleau, sang recently with the 
Orchestra de Paris under the direction of Francis Casadesus, 
offering the aria of Pamina from the Magic Flute (Mozart), 
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La Lettre (Louis Aubert), and the third act aria from 
Charpentier’s Louise. She was warmly applauded and re- 
ceived lauditory notices both in the French papers and in 
‘the Paris editions of American and English papers. Miss 
Davidson received her early training from Mme. Saint-John 
Westerfelt and studied later with Jean de Reszke. She is 
preparing for opera. 


Caselotti Artist Pupils in Recital 


Guido H, Caselotti, well known New York and Bridge- 
port vocal maestro, presented eleven artist pupils in an opera- 
tic concert in the high school auditorium, Bridgeport, Conn., 
on February 19. An audience of over one thousand at- 
tended. The program contained operatic arias and songs, 
as well as two quartets, and also a piano solo, which was 
excellently played by little Marie-Louise Caselotti. 

The honors of the evening went to Lilian Boat, soprano, 
who hails from Mr. Caselotti’s New York studio, and to 
her brother, Percy Boat, baritone, soloist at the Washington 
Park Methodist Church, Bridgeport, Conn. Both were 
obliged to give encores, and disclosed beautiful trained 
voices as well as artistic interpretation. 

Mildred Hill, fifteen year old coloratura soprano, sur- 
prised the audience with her precise runs, trills and staccatos. 
Josephine Patuzzi and Joseph Kochiss were next in the 
successful demonstration of Mr, Caselotti’s method. Ebba 
Myberg, Jesse Greenwald and Catherine Waterbury, al- 
though somewhat timid, gave pleasing renditions of their 
numbers. Last but not least, mention must made of 
Helen Desmaris and Eva Hodgkins, the former winning 
success with an aria from Samson and Delilah, while the 
latter captivated her hearers with the dramatic aria, O Don 
Fatale, from Don Carlos, Verdi. Signor Caselotti assisted 
the vocalists materially with his excellent piano accompani- 
ments. 


An American Folk Song Campaign 


Max Rabinoff, who is presenting Alexander Koshetz’ 
Ukrainian National Chorus to American audiences, is plan- 
ning a campaign for next season that should interest not 
only mane lovers but also all educators and true Americans 
as well. 

The plan is for the Chorus to study and include in the 
concert program presented on its tour of America next 
season—after its return from South America, where the 
Chorus will sing during the summer—our own American 
folk music, such as Negro Spirituals, Cumberland Moun- 
tain “Lonesome Tunes,” of English and Scottish origin, 
and Indian love songs, chants of war, death, the hunt and 
legendary tales of tribal heroes, all of which will, of course, 
be sung in English. 

Dur.ng the Chorus’ recent successful tour of Mexico, 
where all the concerts were given under the patronage of 
Minister of Education and Fine Arts Vasconcelos and Min- 
.ister of Finance de la Huerta, both of whom are fine 
musicians, two of the Mexican folk songs were sung, in 
patois Spanish, and were widely acclaimed by the people. 


Herbert Witherspoon Pupils’ Recital 


Pupils of Herbert Witherspoon, well known vocal teacher, 
were heard in an interesting recital at the Hotel Majestic, 
Saturday afternoon, February 17. Those participating were 
Mildred Seeba, Jeraldine Calla, Mary Craig-Pigueron, Rosa 
Hamilton, Adelaide Spies, Manton M. Marble and Raymond 
Frank. The program opened with a quartet from Elijah 
(Mendelssohn). The solo numbers included arias from 
Ernani, Traviata, Lohengrin, and Dinorah, and songs by 
Handel, Liza Lehmann, Liszt, LaForge, Josten, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Mozart, Haydn, Carmichael, Guanieri, Horn, 
Saint-Saéns and Curran. The work of the soloists was 
such as to reflect credit on their instructor. Helen Wolver- 
ton was at the piano. Each winter from eight to ten recitals 
such as this are given by students from the Herbert Wither- 
spoon studios, the pupils taking part being those who ‘have 
not yet been introduced to the public, but are getting experi- 
ence in this way. 


Maier and Pattison Dates for Next Season 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will make their first appear- 
ance with the Minneapolis Orchestra next season on Jan- 
uary 31 in St. Paul and February 1 in Minneapolis. Mean- 
time they will make their Minneapolis debut in recital at the 
University of Minnesota Armory on March 19. Adding 
this orchestra, their list will include practicaly every or- 
chestra of importance in this country as they have already 
played with the Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles orchestras. On February 22 and 23 
in Carnegie Hall, they will be soloists for the third year 
in succession with the New York Symphony. On November 
30 and December 1 next they will fill their fourth engage- 
ment with the Chicago Symphony. Other re-engagements 
for next season include the Fritschy concerts in Kansas City 
and the Civic Music League course in Dayton, Ohio. They 
will also appear in the Flint Philharmonic course in Flint, 
Mich. 


Cecil Arden Sings in New York and Brooklyn 


On the eve of her departure for a concert tour of the 
far West Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sang the aria from La Juive, Ilva Venir, on Sunday’s Opera 
concert program, February 25. She also sang at a testi- 
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MACDOWELL COLONY FUND 
IS VERY RAPIDLY GROWING 


_ For the first time it is possible to report real 
progress in the health of Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 
Within the past few days, she has succeeded in 
ergs | off the pleurisy, one of the complications 
that followed the taxi accident in which she suffered 
several broken ribs, and though still confined to her 
room and for most of the time to her bed, she is 
today distinctly better and stronger than one week 
ago. Doubtless her convalescence has been hel 
by the news of the substantial additions to the Mac- 
Dowell Colony Fund which have been coming in. 

Immediately after her accident, Josef Regneas wrote 
to the Musicat Courter, offering to be one of twenty- 
five to subscribe one hundred dollars apiece towards 
a fund that should be a testimonial to Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell and replace for her the income lost through 
her illness, thus avoiding any possibility of the inter- 
ruption to the work of the Peterborough Colony. 

During the past week no less than three individual 
contributions of $100 each have come to the MusiIcaL 
Courter and been duly credited to the fund. They 
were from: 

Hersert G. Frencu, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs, Frances Grover, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cartton MacDowe Lt, Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I. 


Besides these three one-hundred dollar contribu- 
tions, the proceeds of the concert given two weeks ago 
at Mrs. Vincent Astor’s by Edward Johnson, Zelina 
de Maclot, and Max Pallikoss and William Reddick, 
are to be credited to the fund. The exact amount has 
not been figured out as yet, since some delayed con- 
tributions are still coming in, but it will be within a 
very few dollars of $1,000. 

The Musica Courier will continue to act as col- 
lector for the fund. Contributions, which will be 
acknowledged in these columns, should be addressed 
to the Mrs. MacDowell Colony Fund, care Musicat 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











monial concert given in Brooklyn to Max Ableman upon his 
retirement from the Federated Jewish Charities. Mario 
Chamlee, Zanelli, Rafaelo Diaz and Ruth Miller were also 
on the program, 


Miinz to Play Under Mengelberg March 21 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, the young Polish pianist, will be solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Orchestra under Willem Mengel- 
berg in Carnegie Hall, March 21, on which occasion he will 
be heard in Rachmaninoff’s concerto No. 2 in C minor. Fol- 
lowing this appearance Mr. Miinz sails for Europe, where 
he will remain until October, when he returns to America 
to begin professional activities, commencing with a New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall the end of October. His con- 
cert tour will take him to almost every important city in the 
United States. 


Ida Sylvania in Madeira 


Returning to the scenes of her operatic triumphs in Italy 
this season, Ida Sylvania, the American girl who scored 
sensational successes at the Bellini Theater in Naples a 
few months ago and who was recalled to America bv the 
serious illness of her father, recently landed at Madeira to 
enjoy a sight-seeing trip of the island while en route to 
Milan. The party of tourists from the Conte Rosso was 
headed by the vivacious singer, who herself proved a center 
of attraction. 


American Soprano Winning Triumphs in 
Germany 


Daniel Mayer has received a cablegram from Konzert 
Direktion Wolff und Sachs, Berlin, European managers for 
Harriet Van Emden, saying that the young American lieder 
singer has had a sensational success in her recitals in Berlin 
and Hamburg. Her programs were enthusiastically received 
and she elicited especially warm praise for her singing of 
Old English songs and a group of Handel arias. 

Miss Van Emden, who studied with Mme. Sembrich, 
will return to America next season for a concert tour under 
Mr. Mayer’s direction. 


Clement Not Engaged for American Tour 


The report, printed in another paper, that Edmond Clém- 
ent, the French tenor, will come here for a concert tour 
of the United States next season under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau is incorrect. At the present 
moment the Metropolitan Musical Bureau -has made -no 
definite arrangement with Mr. Clément for such a tour. 


Shaw Artist Pupils in Radio Programs 


Elizabeth Harrison, soprano; Lillian Hyslop Leidy, con- 
tralto, and Charles Long, basso, artist-pupils of W. Warren 
haw, have been successfully broadcasting programs of song 
for the Gimbel Bros. broadcasting station in Philadelphia. 
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I SEE THAT 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company will have a season 
in Cuba in April. 

The University of Southern California has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon Paderewski. 

C. M. Tremaine will not take part this year in New York's 
Music Week. 

The committee in charge of the Stadium Concerts seek 
new American orchestral works. 

During the past week several $100 contributions were made 
to the MacDowell Colony Fund. 

Luella Meluis will give her Adelina Patti Concert in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on April 29. 

The New York Trio is appearing as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on March 7, 8 and 9, 

Beginning April 1, Emilio de Gogorza will be under the 
management of George Engles. 

Nikolai Sokoloff will conduct the London Symphony Or- 
chestra in Queen’s Hall on May 17. 

Elsa Alsen has been scoring one triumph after another with 
the German Opera Company. 

Hans Hess, the cellist, has instituted what he calls “Concerto 
Day” at his Chicago studios, 

The New York Symphony will give a concert on March 
18 for the benefit of the School of Music in Rheims. 

Jessie Louise Mockel, pianist, has been appointed a member 
of the faculty at the Westminster College of Music. 

New York has an orchestra composed exclusively of blind 
musicians, 
Henry Hadley’s third symphony will be played by the Phil- 
harmonic, Mengelberg conducting, next Sunday. 
William M. Porteous has been a member of the choir of 
the Second Baptist Church of St. Louis for forty years. 

The amusement tax in Madrid was recently raised three 
hundred per cent. 

The Stockholm Opera is 150 years old. 

The German Opera Company has extended its New York 
season from three weeks to seven. 

Moritz Emery’s operetta, Runaway Tom, was presented, on 
February 2 and 3 in Philadelphia. 

The MacDowell Club of Sioux City, Ia., was organized in 
1897 by Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 

Shuro Cherkassky, an eleven year old pianist from Russia, 
has caused a furore in Baltimore, Md. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus will sing some of our own 
American folk song music next season. 

Fritz Reiner has been engaged for four more years as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

Nelson P. Coffin, director of the Worcester Festival, died 
suddenly on March 6. 

The Zoellner Quartet is making its eleventh transcontinental 
tour this season, 

Arthur Judson has been appointed advisory manager of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra. 


Paul Althouse sang in Omaha for an audience of 5,000. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


Grace Whistler is the only teacher of Elizabeth Edwards, 
daughter of Senator Edwards, of New Jersey. 

The address of Pauline l’Allemand, soprano, is sought. 

Nine —— of the Sapios took part in a recent National 

ra Choral concert. 

je, ausknecht, contra-bassoon player, is dead. 

Marcel Dupre will give the last of his one hundred recitals 
in America at Wanamaker auditorium March 19. 

Emma Thursby’s Friday afternoon musicales have ended 
for this season. 

Many new members have joined the National Association 
of Organists. 

1,000 balloons were unloosed at the Southland Singers’ dance 
on February 21 

Francis Capouilliez will return 
March 12 

Mme. Novaes will give a recital at Aeolian Hall on March 
16 for the benefit of Manassas Industrial School. 

Mario Chamlee and his wife (Ruth Miller) are having a 
few days’ vacation at Atlantic City. 

Tenor Gigli has been reengaged to be soloist at the first 
concert of the Mozart Society next season. 

Within two years Chicago will have an ideal music hall. 

Rudolph Ganz donated the fee he received for a recent lec- 
ture to the needy musicians of Vienna, 

At its next concert the Schola Cantorum will sing five choral 
songs by Brahms which have not been heard in New 
York in twenty years. 

The fifth annual convention of the Eastern Music Super- 
visors’ Conference is now in session in Newark. 

Giulio Crimi will be under the management of R. E. 
ston next season. 

The Cosmopolitan Choral Club gave its first concert at 
Delmonico’s on February 27 

The Washington Square College of New York University 
will offer music degrees. 

Richard Hageman has returned to New York and for the 
present will teach at the Hotel Ansonia. 

Frieda Hempel will give one of her Jenny Lind programs 
at the Hippodrome on April 22. 

Howard Lyman has been appointed associate director of 
music at Chautauqua for the coming summer. 

Word is received that Richard Burmeister is in very 
straitened circumstances in Berlin. 

Dublin is high’'in its praise of McCormack. 

George W. Chadwick and Wallace Goodrich have been 
associated with the New England Conservatory for 
twenty-five years. G. N. 


from his long tour on 


John- 


Hempel at the Hippodrome April 22 


Frieda Hempel will give one of her Jenny Lind programs 
at the Hippodrome on April 22. There has been an unusual 
demand for seats, and almost the entire house has been 
sold out. 


Chamlee’s Singing Brings Cheer 
Mario Chamlee sang recently at a charity concert in 


Brooklyn, and soon after received a letter from E. P. Dal- 
masse, manager of the Terminal Building, Brooklyn, stating 
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that his singing was instrumental in bringing a ray of 
sunshine and cheer to 3,000 families. 


A Worthwhile Work 


A thoroughly worthwhile work is being carried on in 
New York by a competent committee with the aid of those 
interested in helping to make bright the drab lives of the 
city’s poor who lie in the hospitals—some of them for month 
after month. It is called the committee on music of the 
New York City Visiting Committee, State Charities Aid 
Association, and consists of Mrs. Russell H. Hoadley, chair 
man; Marion R. Taber, secretary and treasurer; Ada M 
Quennell, music director; Melvar Chaffee, head of the 
Music School Settlement; Miles Farrow, organist of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine; Mary P. Hayden, Mrs 
Charles Higgins, David Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Rogers and David Williams, organist at St. Bartholomew's 

On Wednesday afternoon, February 28, a meeting was 
held at the David Mannes School, over which Mrs. Francis 
Rogers presided with her inimitable charm. Interesting re 
ports were read and letters of appreciation from the heads 
of the various institutions which have benefitted by the 
splendid work of this committee. An average of fourteen 
concerts a month are given to the sick poor in the New York 
city hospitals, and since July, 1922, these audiences have num- 
bered 42,000. 

Of special interest was the address by Dr. Foster Kennedy, 
president of the Neurological Society, who spoke on the 
appreciation of music in relation to physiological conditions 
and of the value of music for hospital patients. 

A sample program was given by Nora Forcauld, soprano; 
August Werner, baritone; Frances Callow, harpist; Max 
Weiser, violinist, and Mary P. Hayden, accompanist. Mr 
Mannes spoke earnestly on the work and the needs of the 
committee, pleading for the help and co-operation of the 
more fortunate. Then, despite the lateness of the hour, the 
audience insisted upon Mrs. Rogers giving several of her 
delightful original character sketches. 

The committee needs pianos, talking machines and talk 
ing machine records, but more than these it needs the 
material and spiritual help of all public-minded citizens 
whether musicians or not. 
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(Continued from page 58) 


Hall of the Y. W. C. A., under the direction-of Mrs. Leon 
Garman and Mrs. Gobin ’Vallerchamp. K. 'S. T. 


Johnstown, Pa., February 20.—Pupils of Bess Ham- 
mond gave two studio recitals February 15. 

Gordon Balch Nevin gave the first of two organ recitals, 
February 19, at the First Lutheran Church. Mr. Nevin’s 
organ recitals have become part of Johnstown’s most im- 
portant musicales. The programs are widely varied and in- 
clude one of his own compositions. 

The Johnstown College of Music gave the first of a series 
of monthly recitals, February 21, at Library Hall. Among 
the teachers whose pupils appeared were Samuel Hirtz, 
Wesley Rohrer, Helen Murdock, James Hartman and Alvord 
Druckenmiller. L. B.S. 


Joplin, Mo., February 20.—Wilhelm Bachaus was pre- 
sented at the High School Auditorium by the Fortnightly 
Music Club, February 19, in the following program: Bach, 
Italian concerto; Beethoven, sonata, op. 53; Schumann, 
Papillons; Chopin, impromptu in F sharp, five etudes, 
scherzo in B flat minor; Dohnanyi, introduction and fugue, 
op. 17 (from Homoresges) ; Liszt, Gnomenreigen and polo- 
naise in E major. Encores were added in response to en- 
thusiastic applause. J. B. V. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

Minneapolis, Minn,—(See letter on another page). 


Minot, N. D., February 26.—The Schumann Choral 
Club and the Kiwanis Glee Club gave a delightful music 
hour during Music Week, at the High School Auditorium. 
The program was made up of groups of folk songs arranged 
by Deems Taylor, and a group 62 ptt nol compositions. 
The clubs are doing splendid and enthusiastic work under 
the leadership of Martha Reishus. W. C. M. 


Muncie, Ind., February 24.—Fritz Kreisler was heard 
at the High School Auditorium, February 16, under the 
auspices of the Psi Iota Pi Sorority. Carl Lamson gave 
fine support at the piano. 

A program of sacred music was given at the First Pres- 
byterian Church by the leading musicians and church choirs 
of the city. These concerts are given free the second Sun- 
day in each month as a means of creating an appreciation 
of the best in music. They are well attended by the public. 

At the Matinee Musicale, February 21, a study program 
of sonata forms was presented by Bertha Stetter and Laura 
Jones, who played the Mozart-Grieg concerto in C minor for 
two pianos. Pearl Snyder, soprano, sang the following 
numbers with fine musical sense: Minor and Major, by 
Spross; Life, by Curran, and The False Prophet, by Scott. 

H. M. B. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., February 24.—Ganna Walska 
appeared before a large audience in the Strand Theater, 
February 23. Airs by Mozart, Delibes and Strauss were 
among the numbers on her program. It was generally 
thought that her best offering was the Delibes Dans la 
Foret. Max Kaplick, baritone, assisted and Jeanne Krieger 
was at the piano. C. a 

Palo Alto, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


Phoenix, Ariz., February 20.—Paderewski gave but 
one concert in Arizona, appearing here at the Shrine Audi- 
torium February 17, under the local management of Eugene 
Redewill. The program consisted of the Appassionata 
sonata by Beethoven, Variations Serietsses, Mendelssohn; 
Fantasia by Schumann, and groups of Chopin and Liszt 
numbers. Among the numerous encores played at the close 
to the delight of the large audience were the artist’s own 
minuet and Cracovienne Fantastique. Never in the history 
of the state has there been such widespread enthusiasm 
over a musical event, crowds coming from great distances 
and overflowing the great auditorium. The great statesman- 
artist was enthusiastic as well as his audience for he com- 
mented upon the superior musical intelligence found so 
unexpectedly in the oasis of the Great Amerkae Pasi 


Providence, R. I., February 21.—Under the auspices 
of the newly organized Providence Music League, music 
lovers of Providence and vicinity who were unable to pay 
regular concert prices were privileged to hear the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, for thir- 
teen cents. The first concert was a success, every seat 
being taken. The audience proved keen listeners and showed 
its appreciation by spontaneous applause after each number. 
The program was chosen with good taste opening with 
Berlioz’s Roman Carnival, followed by two movements 
from Dvorak’s New World Symphony. Richard Burgin, 
concert master of the orchestra, was the soloist and gave a 
splendid rendition of the Andante and Finale of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto. Liszt's symphonic poem Les Preludes 
was given an excellent reading, the closing numbers being 
Chabrier’s Rhapsodie Espana and Tschaikowsky’s 1812 
overture. 

Giuseppe Camilloni, blind violinist, gave a recital in In- 
fantry Hall, playing among other numbers his own com- 
position, a sonata in E flat. It is written in four move- 
ments and contains material of musical value. It was 
smoothly played and received with hearty applause. The 
Wieniawski concerto was given with full, rich tone and a 
Bach fugue and recitative and scherzo by Kreisler were 
added. Mansuetto Ginsti was an able accompanist. 

Marguerite Watson Shaftoe, soprano (assisted by Helen 
Schanck, pianist, and Helen Keenan, violinist), was heard 
in a song recital on February 13, in Providence Plantations 
Club. Mrs. Shaftoe, an artist pupil of Harriot Barrows, 
presented a program especially well chosen opening with 
Batti Batti from Don Giovanni and L’Amero from I'll ri 
Postore, by Mozart, the violin obligato in the latter being 
well played b: Helen Keenan. This was followed by a 
group of six Prench songs which were rendered with ow 
musical understanding. er final group was made a 
English songs which included Forte’s Shadows. iss 
Schanck played effectively a group of Chopin numbers and 
Miss Warden’s accompaniments were excellent. G. F. H. 


Richmond, Va., February 21—The Hampton Institute 
Glee Club of twenty-six men, with R. Nathaniel Dett, negro 
composer and f paras serving as conductor, recently gave 
a program of American negro folk songs and their deriva- 
tives and modern compositions by Coleridge-Taylor, Work 
and Johnson, in the Richmond City Auditorium under the 
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auspices of the Delvers and Big Fifty Clubs of Richmond. 
The Hampton singers were given a hearty sprees. 


Roanoke, Va., February 20.—Harold Bauer and Pablo 
Casals were presented in concert by the Thursday Morning 
Music Club. The large auditorium was filled, including 
delegations from Hollins College and Virginia College as 
well as a number of out of town patrons. This is the last 
in the series of concerts being fostered by this organization. 

The regular program of the Thursday Morning Music 
Club was given February 1, at the Thurman and Boone 
Music Salon. The program included piano numbers by 
Helen Betelle and Mrs, Ernest Baldwin; a group of songs 
by J. A. Schroetter, bass, and several numbers by Mrs. 
Frank Rogers, soprano. An added feature of the program 
was a short address by Charles D. Isaacson of the New 
York Mail. At Hotel Roanoke, the same evening, a ban- 
quet was tendered by the Thursday Morning Music Club 
to its Board of Directors, membership and representatives 
from the various civic, art and fraternal organizations of 
the city. Mrs. Herbert Gregory, president of the club, 
acted as toastmistress. Short talks were made by Dr. F. H. 
Scott, Erich Rath, director of Music Department, Hollins 
College ; Dr. Elbyrne Gill, president of the University Club, 
and Gordon H. Baker, correspondent for the Musica. 
Courter, followed by Judge C. A. Woodrum, who intro- 
duced the honor guest and speaker of the evening, Charles 
D, Isaacson. His subject was The Importance of Music 
to a Community and his message was a most instructive 
and constructive one and was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
two hundred guests present. 

The quartet choir of the First Baptist Church, under the 
direction of Mrs. Beverly Wortham and assisted by other 
local talent, rendered Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The quartet 
is composed of Mrs. Beverly Wortham, soprano; Mrs. Sid- 


ney Small, contralto; J. F. Hoeffer, tenor, and Holland 
Persinger, bass. Others on the program were Mrs. G. C. 
Peery, Lillian Rice, Frank Kesling and Nina Warren, 


sopranos; Mrs. Roland Cook, Mrs. St. John Thomas and 
Helen Betelle, contraltos; J. Breakell, G. C. Peery and 
George Williams, tenors, and Clinton Eley, Howard Gib- 
bons and William Gibbons, basses. Support was given at 
the organ by P. Rasmussen, organist of the church. Solo 
parts were taken by Mrs. Peery, Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Small, 
Mrs. Wortham, J. Breakell, J. F. Hoeffer, Clinton Eley 
and Holland Persinger. 

The sponsors of the movement to form a choral club 
were much gratified by the attendance and interest shown 
February 12, at the initial meeting held in the Chamber 
of Commerce Auditorium. Mrs. Ernest Baldwin, a former 
president of the Thursday Morning Music Club, was ap- 
pointed chairman of this movement and her efforts were 
most successful. The organization will be known as the 
Mendelssohn Choral Club. George F. Austen, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Johns Episcopal Church, has been chosen 
as director. Rehearsals will be held weekly in preparation 
for a program to be rendered during Music Week, in the 
early spring. 

A program was arranged for February 13, at the Market 
Auditorium, under the auspices of the Thursday Morning 
Music Club, the participants being two honor students in 
the last National Federation of Music Clubs competition— 
Devora Nadworney, contralto, and Herman Rosen, violinist. 
Due to sudden illness, Miss Nadworney was unable to 
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appear and her place on the program was filled by Mrs. 
Sidney Small, contralto, of this city. Both violinist and 
singer were accompanied by Nellie Stuart. . B. 


San Antonio, Tex., February 25.—The week beginnin 
February 11 was Music Week in San Antonio. Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg was honorary chairman and Mrs. Lawrence 
Allen Meadows, general chairman. The local professional 
musicians, the various music houses, the amateur musicians, 
the churches, clubs, schools, the Music Week committee, the 
hotels and the music loving public all helped to make it a 
great success. Mrs. F. Lyons, of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and Sigmund Spaeth, eminent musical 
authority and lecturer, were two distinguished visitors who 
contributed much. 

The week was formally opened Sunday in the churches 
by special musical programs. A band concert by massed 
regiment bands in front of General Lewis’ quarters, Fort 
Sam Houston, under the leadership of Otto Majewski, was 
followed by an organ recital by Mildred Duggan in St. 
Mark’s Church. At 8 p. m. the San Antonio Liederkranz, 
under the direction of Otto’Hilgers, gave an interesting 
choral program in the lobby of the Gunter Hotel and, at 
9:30, a sacred program was broadcasted from WOAI, with 
the following participants: Mrs. Alfred Duerler, contralto; 
William Turner, tenor; Bertram Simon, violinist ; Mattie 
Herff-Rees, soprano, and The String Players, under the 
direction of Bertram Simon. 

Monday’s activities began with an organ recital by Walter 
Dunham, in the Scottish Rite Cathedral. John M. Stein- 
feldt, dean of piano teachers here, appeared in recital at 
the St. Anthony Hotel in the afternoon. Presented by the 
San Antonio Musical Club, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth gave his 
interesting talk on Behind the Scenes at the Opera. This 
talk was one of the outstanding features of the week. 

Tuesday was an important day, as Mrs. J. F. Lyons was 
the guest of honor. The activities began with an organ 
recital by John M. Steinfeldt in St. Mary’s Church. This 
was immediately followed by a luncheon at the St. Anthony 
Hotel for Mrs. Lyons, given by the Tuesday Musical Club. 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president of the club, was toastmistress. 
Mrs. Lyons spoke on the subject: How to Make America 
More Musical. She paid tribute to several of our own tal- 
ented sons and daughters who have attained fame, and 
spoke of the difficulty of getting compositions by Americans 
published in the United States, of the necessity of early 
musical training if we are to become truly musical, of the 
need of giving credits for music in the schools, of the in- 
fluence that a musical club can exercise in a community, 
of the need of forming many and affiliating with the Na- 
tional Federation, which is capable of giving much assistance 
to them. She heartily commended the San Antonio move- 
ment. An afternoon concert was given by Main Avenue 
High School Glee Clubs, under the direction of Bessie Lena 
Yates. Both boys’ and girls’ glee clubs participated. At 
4 p. m. Mrs, Fred Jones, soprano, appeared in recital in 
the St. Anthony Hotel, with Walter Dunham at the piano. 
Mrs. Lyons was honor guest at the evening reception, with 
the Tuesday Misical Club the host. Julien Paul Blitz, 
cellist, with Mrs. Blitz at the piano gave the program. The 
orchestra and glee club of the Brackenridge High School 
presented a program the same evening, directed by Myrtle 
Inches. Vocal numbers were given by Edna Barrett, Robert 
Collins, Anthony Carrajal, William Irby and Rebecca Go- 
mez; violin solos by ao Gomez and Walter Hancock, 
and a piano solo by Mary Louise Wilson. Excellent num- 
bers by the orchestra and glee clubs completed the program. 

The events of Wednesday began at 11 a. m. with a pro- 
gram in the St. Anthony Hotel by the advanced pupils of 


John M. Steinfeldt. The participants were Mary Nourse, 
Kathrun Ball, Ada Rice, Virginia Majewski, Maurine 
Heard, Mary Beth Conoly and Annie Holliday. Mrs. L. 


. Marks, soprano, later appeared in recital in the Gunter 
Hotel. Walter Dunham was at the piano. The Gyps 
Rover was presented by students of the Brackenridge High 
School, under the direction of Myrtle Inches. In the eve- 
ning Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, In a Persian Garden, was 
given by Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
contralto; Charles Stone, tenor, and David Griffin, baritone. 
Walter Dunham was at the piano. Preceding the cycle 
Amanda Haak, pianist, played Liszt’s St. Francis Walking 
on the Waves. At the Woman’s Club, an excellent pro- 
gram, arranged by Mrs. S. J. Chandler, was rendered by Mrs. 
C. C. Higgins, soprano; Lee Ray Chandler, reader; Wil- 
liam Paglin, violinist; Mrs. Edgar Schmuck, soprano, with 
Mrs. Jack Lockwood at the piano, and the Tuesday Musical 
Octet, Mrs. Edward Sachs, leader, which presented a Lieur- 
ance number, arranged by Mrs. A. M. Fischer for the octet. 

Thursday's activities started with a recital in the Menger 


Hotel by Mrs. Rubie Perryman Hardin, soprano, and Mil- , 


dred Elgin, pianist, with Roy R. Repass at the piano for 
Mrs. Hardin. At noon the orphans of St. Joseph’s Orphan- 
age in San Fernando Cathedral, with Mrs. Ed Hoyer, Sr., 
at the organ, gave a program of Gregorian Chants. The 
beauty of the voices of these children is remarkable and 
their Latin excellent. They sing entirely from memory 
and are trained by a member of the faculty. At the same 
time Elizabeth Dean Fickett, organist, gave a recital in 
St. Mark’s Church. The preparatory violin class of Jo 
Beth Canfield, assistant to Bertram Simon, appeared in 
recital in the Woman’s Club Auditorium. Those who par- 
ticipated were Jean Tedesche, Milton Brenner, Estelle 
Strauss, Fred Banowsky, Dorothy Patillo, Loyle Lapham, 
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Robert Lee Rhea and Ralph Jackson. The String Play- 
ers, Bertram Simon conductor, gave a program in the Gun- 
ter Hotel, with Mr. Simon appearing as soloist, with Mrs. 
Nat Goldsmith at the piano. 

t 6 p. m. a program of Negro spirituals was given in 
the lobby of the Gunter Hotel by a grou e six female and 
six male voices, including the director, Walker, from 
the Douglas High School. At 8:30 p. m. MPa Stjerna, 
Swedish soprano, and Clara Duggan Madison, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital in the St. Anthony Hotel. They were 
presented by the San Antonio Music Teachers’ Association 
as its share towards Music Week. She was ably accom- 
panied by Mrs. Nat Goldsmith. 

Friday was another full day. Programs commenced at 
12 m., at which time Frederick King, organist, assisted 
by Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto, appeared in recital at 
Temple Beth El. 

Later, the violin pupils of Bertram Simon appeared in the 
auditorium of the Woman’s Club. Those who participated 
were Martin Petersen, Mrs. H. E. Truex, Jerome Zoeller, 


Darshula Davis, Jo Beth Canfield, Jule Mareaux, Walker ° 


Hancock and Willeta Mae Clarke. Mrs. Nat Goldsmith 
was at the piano. At 4 p. m. Roy R. Repass, pianist, and 
Frida Stjerna appeared in recital in the Gunter Hotel. 
Mattie Herff Rees, soprano, was to have been the singer 
but illness prevented, so Mme. Stjerna filled the vacancy. 
Mrs. Goldsmith accompanied. Coinciding with this were 
programs by Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano, and Mrs. Eugene 
Staffel, pianist, in the Knights of Columbus Hall, and the 
Main Avenue High School Orchestra, under direction of 
Bessie Lena Yates, assisted by Evelyn Duerler, soprano, 
and Maurine Johnson, pianist. The Tuesday Musical Oc- 
tet, Mrs, Edward Sachs, leader, at the piano, presented the 
evening program of quartets and ensemble work in the Main 
Avenue High School auditorium. Mrs. Fred Jones, so- 
prano; Charles Stone, tenor, and David Griffin, baritone, 
gave the ag scene from Faust to its accompaniment, 
with Mrs. M. Fischer at the organ. Russell Hughes, 
character ‘num danced three beautiful dances. 

The last day of a very busy week began with two programs 
at 11 a. m. One was by the following violin pupils of Julien 
Paul Blitz: Lucas Cerna, Ormando Gomez, Felix St. Clair, 
William Paglin (winner of Hertzberg medal in 1922), Saul 
Klein (Baylor Scholarship prize in 1922) and Joseph 
Karcher. Evelyn Duerler and Elizabeth Williams, piano 
ean of Mrs. Blitz, accompanied two of the pupils and 

Mrs. Blitz was at the piano for the rest. The other morn- 
ing program was called a Junior Musicale, as students of 
different teachers and representatives of junior musical 
clubs presented the numbers. Those who participated were 
Dorothy Hill, Gifford Edwards, Evelyn Caruthers, Lee Roy 
Chandler, Mary and Leon ‘Walthall, Ruth Herbst, Felice 
Kimball, Jerome Zoeller, Edna Barrett and Adolfo Garza. 
At noon Amanda Haak, organist, gave a program in St. 
Mark’s Church. David Griffin, baritone, and Mrs. Forest 
Flick Frobese, soprano, with Norma Owen Griffen at the 
piano, presented a program in the Menger Hotel. 

At 8:30 p. m. the program was given by musicians from 
the army, officers and wives of officers, and was termed 
Army Night Program. Those who participated were Mrs. 
Oscar Kain, soprano; Mrs. William H. Noble, violinist ; 
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Lieut. Alvin K. Robinson, baritone, with Mrs. Albert J 
Brandon as accompanist, and St. John Wright, pianist, of 
London, England. 

In addition to programs spoken of, many were given in 
the grade schools, in private schools, by teachers in their 
studios, by small groups to shut-ins and at the various 
institutions, Ss. W 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 
St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page) 


Stamford, Conn., February 23.—The Stamford Wo 
man’s Club presented Berrian Schutes, organist and pianist, 
in a lecture-recital on Russian music, February 21. Mr 
Schutes gave an interesting synopsis of the development 
of this school and illustrated his talk with piano numbers 
by Rabinoff, Borodine and Moussorgsky. 

The choir of the First Congregational Church, 
Schutes at the organ, gave the Lenten cantata, The Seven 
Last Words of Christ, by DuBois. The soloists were Emily 
Rosevelt-Chadderton, soprano; Mrs. Harry Sweet, con- 
tralto; Harold McCail, tenor, and James Mix, baritone 

E. W. F 

Victoria, B. C., February 17.—Victoria music lovers 
have been favored ‘this season with many excellent concerts. 
Among the visiting artists special mention must be given 
Mischa Elman, Benno Moiseiwitsch and Leo Ornstein. El 
man had been heard here on several previous occasions and 
was greeted by a house full of old friends. They expected 
a great deal and were not disappointed. Moiseiwitsch was 
new to Victorians but was warrhly received. Ornstein was 
also a stranger, but such was his consummate artistry that 
he was greeted by such storms of applause as have seldom 
been accorded visiting artists in this city. 

The Esquimau School Choir, under the leadership of Fred 
Waddington, gave another of its concerts in the auditorium 
of the Victoria High School. This choir, composed of about 
fifty voices, boys and girls ranging in age from nine to 
twelve years, does remarkably good work, the pianissimo 
effects being particularly fine. Mr. Waddington deserves 
great credit for his work, which is purely voluntary. The 


with Mr. 


assisting artists were Drury Price, violinist, and Ira Dil 

worth, pianist, both of whom are favorites with Victoria 

audiences. J 
Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page). 


Wichita, Kan., February 20.—The Kansas City Cham 
ber Music Society, really a miniature symphony orchestra 
of twenty pieces, was presented by the Municipal Series 
N. DeRubertis, the conductor, knew what he wanted and 
secured excellent effects It gave a special program in 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures | 





The Moscow Art Theater presented for its fifth week 
of a limited season at the Jolson Theater, three scenes 
from Dostoivsky’s The Brothers Karamazon, and Turgeni- 
eff's The Lady from the Provinces. They continue to at- 
tract large audiences and the local theater- -going public has 
been greatly impressed by these artistic offe rings. f 

At the Princess, on Monday night, February 26, Mister 
Malatesta, a comedy-drama, depicting the life of an Italian 
immigrant in this country, had its premier, Opinions as 
to its artistic value were divided. Most all agree, however, 
that it was well played. 

HU MORESQUE. 


On Wednesday evening, the long expected play, Humor- 
esque, starring Laurette Taylor, beg in an indefinite season 
at the Vanderbilt Theater. The play is the outcome of the 
enormous success enjoyed by the film, Humoresque, which 
introduced Vera Gordon to the American films. The story 
by Fannie Hurst adapted itself in an unusual manner to the 
screen and the film will long remain as one of the artistic 
achievements of the industry. No doubt this success inspired 
Miss Taylor and her very clever husband, J. Hartley Man- 
ners, the playwright, to use Miss Hurst's story for Miss 
Taylor's new starring vehicle. 

It must be truthfully stated that to us the play falls far 
hort of the standard of the film. It is not good to make 
comparisons, but when the results were so obvious, one 
cannot help expressing oneself. Humoresque, as a play, 
belongs to the “hokum” type—if one is permitted to speak 
in the vernacular, Miss Taylor, as the Jewish mother, has 
acquired a certain atmosphere but never once did she elimi- 
nate her inimitable personality which has so long charmed 
us, to lose herself in a role so entirely different from any- 
thing she has ever created. Three weeks ago her film, Peg 
’ My Heart, was shown at the Capitol Theater. We were 
fascinated with her youth and grace, and one must admit 
her talent in no uncertain terms when we see the striking 
contrast as Mama Sarah Kantor. Her voice, its intonations 
and color, was unchanged though she. did acquire certain 
Jewish phrases which sounded like the real thing. Humor- 
and Laurette Taylor are going to enjoy a long season 
hecause, even though the play is weak, Miss Taylor has 
managed to give it that something which the public wants, 
and, after all, is this not being successful? 

lhe first act is considered by our reviewers as being some 


esque 


thing extraordinary We, however, preferred the second 
act The last act was so weak and insignificant that it 
really doesn’t even count. Mr. Manners has surrounded 


Miss Taylor with an excellent cast, first of importance be- 
ing Sam Sidman as Papa Kantor, and the children were 
unusually good, particularly little Ada Hewitt, as Esther. 
The entire production has been skillfully handled, consider- 
ing the lameness of the dialogue 


RoGcer BLOOMER. 


At the Forty-eighth Street Theater on last Thursday 
evening, Roger Bloomer, by John Howard Lawson, was 
offered with Henry Hull and Mary Fowler as the stars. 


Che footnotes explain that Roger Bloomer is a play depict- 
ing American life. Here again we have one of those sordid, 
impossible nothings. Roger Bloomer is an adolescent youth 
of eighteen, struggling and surging through life and cer- 
tainly not with healthy mental and physical outlook. It is 
one of those plays which has created a phrase that will go 
down in the history of the season. Amid much gurgling 
and struggling, this youth, upon the slightest provocation, 
gasps “women, death and garbage.” So elevating! And 
what a lasting contribution to American literature! The 
biggest laugh in the whole play was when the employer of 
the heroine-stenographer was told that the girl had taken 
poison the night before, and he exclaimed “There is nothing 
left it seems these days for a virtuous woman but—death.” 
Chis is a sample of the humor! 

Since our theater public is being enlightened on so many 
sordid aspects of life these days, it seems strange some 
quick thinking author does not create in his drama a scene 
showing the subway during the crowded hour, with the hero 
a skillful pickpocket, explaining all the little tricks of the 
trade for the edification and enlightenment of the audience. 
Then again we might be shown how to break open a safe. 
rhey seem to have thought of everything else—perhaps we 
will have these, too. Roger Bloomer is sordid and un- 
healthy, and there is no excuse under any circumstances for 


its existence 


Tue Brionp Beast. 


Henry Myers offered a new comedy, The Blond Beast, at 
a special matinee at the Plymouth Theater last Friday after- 
noon, Mr 
very artistic 
Years. The 
rich dialogue, 


production seen last year, The First Fifty 
Blond Beast contains an excellent idea, much 
and many clever lines. It has the possibilities 
of being a play worth while. The performance on Friday 
afternoon suffered considerably from the lack of forceful- 
ness and artistry on the part of the three women in the 
cast. This was particularly uuiortunate in view of the 
fact that Janey Begg, who played the part of Virginia 
Baldwin, around whom the entire plot of the play revolved, 
was wholly inadequate and unsuited to the part. On the 
other hand, Arthur Hohl as the Blond Beast, and Channa, 
the Buddhist priest, played by Effingham Pinto, and Joseph 
Sheridan as the young doctor, could not be improved upon. 
They were excellent. It is not yet decided whether this 
play will be offered as a regular performance or if it will 
continue as an occasionally special matinee, Mr. Myers has 
considerable talent, and one of these days he is going to 
create a play which will be something worth while in the 
life of the American theater. 
Rita Coventry. 

This new comedy with music was presented by Brock 
Pemberton at the Bijou Theater two weeks ago. It is 
founded on the novel of the same name by Julien Street 
and adapted by Hubert Osborne. Dorothy Francis is the 
star, and is ably supported by Luis Alberni, who plays the 
part of the operatic conductor, and Eugene Powers as a 
wealthy patron of art. 

The story is that of an American opera singer. This is 
the second play of the season dealing with that elusive and 
uncertain quantity, operatic singers. It is exceedingly amus- 


Myers will be remembered as the author of a - 


ing to witness these exploitations which are so far from being 
the truth of the matter. Of course, each playwright, who is 
inspired with the idea, thinks, of course, he knows what 
he is writing about, Rita Coventry is mildly amusing, very 
well produced with an excellent cast, and its possibilities are 
excellent for enjoying a successful stay in New York. But 
its success lies entirely in the hands of the three interesting 
members of the cast mentioned above. Miss Francis has 
many opportunities to sing. The music is by Deems reer 
and interpolated into the comedy with omnes meee 
effect. There is one real solo in each act which Miss Fran- 
cis sings in an artistic way and she produces some very good 
tones. Her voice has a pleasing quality and she seems 
capable of singing whatever she likes. There are many ele- 
ments in Rita Coventry which will attract all types, and 
it is altogether possible that this will develop into one of the 
successes of the season. 
Tue Capito. 

The feature picture here last week was Marshall Neilan’s 
Minnie, with Leatrice Joy as the star, supported by Matt 
Moore, The musical program was unusually colorful. The 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Erno Rappe 
played three movements of a Capriccio Espagnol by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Frederick Fradkin, former concertmaster, was 
again the soloist, playing the solo in the overture, and other 
numbers. Mabel Corlew, soprano, was heard for the first 
time. She offered Homing, a popular ballade, by Del Riego, 
making an excellent impression with her unusually good 
voice. There were dance numbers to which S. L. Rothafel 
gives his personal attention and which are always the big 
features on any program at his theater. Doris Niles, Thalia 
Zanov and Oumansky had solos and also Gambarelli. Eliza- 
beth Ayres sang. The program was an exceptionally good 
one, with all of the variety and charm which characterizes 
most of the Capitol offerings. 


Tue RIALTO. 


Betty Compson in The White Flower was the feature at 
the Rialto last week, and judging from the audiences Miss 
Compson has a pretty good following all her own. It was 
a picture worth seeing, the scene being laid in the Hawaiian 
Islands where some unusually fine effects were obtained. 
Her cinematic companions on the bill were a Hall Room 
Boys comedy called High Fliers, the regular Rialto Maga- 
zine and an interesting study in the life of the salmon, 
entitled Royal Chinook. There were four musical numbers, 
each of them excellent. Verdi’s Sicilian Vespers opened: the 
program, the Rialto Orchestra, with Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Joseph Littau conducting and giving it a reading of decided 
merit. The popular Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz which fol- 
lowed, scored its usual hit. 

C Sharpe-Minor at the Wurlitzer was a feature which 
earned most enthusiastic applause. The title was The Barn 
Dance, depicted on the screen by characteristic drawings, 
the organ accompaniments making these seem fairly alive. 
The remaining number was the aria from Benvenuto Cellini 
(Diaz), sung by Jean Denier, baritone, who seemed very 
familiar and one suspected it was none other than a member 
of the Chicago Opera Company, masquerading under a nom 
de chant, so to speak, 

Tue Rivowt. 

An interesting program at the Rivoli last week opened 
with an Overture Populaire, a new name for Riesenfeld’s 
Classical Jazz. The familiar fox trot, Chicago, was the 
theme, the orchestra under the direction of Hugo Riesen- 
feld and Frederick Stahlberg, depicting the manner of its 
rendition in Hawaii, Spain, China, Holland and little old 
New York. It appeared to delight enthusiastic audiences, 
which were unusually large, whether attracted by the title 
of the feature picture, Adam’s Rib, or the list of principals, 
Milton Sills, Elliott Dexter, Theodore Kosloff, Anna Q. 
Nilsson and Pauline Garon, or the fact that Kosloff ap- 
peared in person, is not known. Suffice to say, the ropes 
to keep the standees in place were gg 4 bg pert | By 
special permission of Cecil B. DeMille, Kosloff was 
present, and together with Marian fedocs danced to 
A. F. Arends Poem of Love. It was the prologue to the 
feature picture, scenes and costuming being drawn from 
the feature picture itself. The Rivoli Pictorial and a Funny 
Face comedy, Ups and Downs, completed the bill. 

May JoHNSON. 


New Brunswick to Hear Marionette Company 


Charles N. Drake announces another engagement booked 
for Caryl Bensel’s Marionette Concert Company in the near 
future. This engagement is at the New Jersey College for 
Women in New Brunswick. The Marionette Concert Com- 
pany is one of the most unique and artistic musical novel- 
ties that has been devised in a long time and its programs 
of mixed concert selections and operatic scenes are thor- 
oughly charming. 


Mozart Musicale, Luncheon, Picture and 
Dance 


The grand ball room of the Hotel Astor was filled with 
Mozarteans and guests, March 3, to partake of the variety 
mentioned in the foregoing caption. Beginning on the 
minute, Marye Berne, soprano, showed vocal facility and 
pretty voice in Donizetti’s Mad Scene, later increasing her 
success by brilliant singing (with distinct words) of Wind's 
in the South (Scott), Lilac Tree (encore), etc. Desire 
DeFrere, baritone, has a voice of beautiful quality, coupled 
with fine style, and had to sing Elegie, etc. as encores. 
Cellist Gruppe played Popper’s Tarantelle and pieces of 
feeling with sovereign technic, adding The Swan as an 
encore. Benedict's The Wren, with flute obligato by Mr. 
Del Vecchio, showed Miss Berne’s voice in effective singing, 
the artist finishing with a fine high C. Emanuel Baer played 
accompaniments for Miss Berne, and Hazel Gruppe for 
cellist Gruppe, and she deserves special mention. 

Two sweet maids with curls, the Misses Adelaide and 
Celeste Shays, nieces of president Adelaide McConnell, es- 
corted a big birthday cake, brought in on a tea-table; 
others bore baskets of flowers, yet others bouquets, and 
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spotlights were thrown on the president, all this an ex- 
pression of congratulation “on her sixteenth birthday,” 
Mrs. Samuel Gardner Estabrook put it. Mrs. McConnell’s $ 
response was full of feeling. Curtains in the rear of the 
stage parted during this presentation, showing the board 
of governors, from whom came the shout “Many happy 
returns of the day!” 

The happy, genial President McConnell announced there 
were 775 members of the New York Mozart to date; men- 
tioned the religious service at the West End Presbyterian 
Church, April 8, and gave other announcements of interest. 
Adam's Rib (picture) followed, after the serving of an 
unusually fine collation, and dancing went on in adjoining 
salons. 

The next morning musicale is set for Saturday, April 
7, and the last concert for Tuesday evening, April 17 


A New Choral Club 


The Cosmopolitan Choral Club, a woman’s chorus of 
about thirty voices, gave the first concert of its first sea- 
son at Delmonico’s on February 27 and acquitted itself 
excellently in a varied program sung under the direction 
of the conductor, Harry Gilbert. Richard Crooks, the 
young tenor, was the soloist, eliciting great enthusiasm from 
the audience by his fine singing. Two incidental solos in 
the choral numbers were effectively ( .e by Mrs. Mar- 
garet McKinney-McAllister and Mrs. Alveda Lofgren, 
The club's capable accompanist is Marjorie Gates. A 
special feature of the program was the concluding num- 
ber, Song Is the Heart’s Release, music by Harry Gilbert 
to words specially written by Charles Hanson Towne. 

The officers of the new organization are William LeBaron, 
honorary president; Mrs. Margaret McKinney-McAllister, 


president; Mrs. F. Lanneau, vice-president; Mrs. William 
Forrest Maxwell, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. H. A. Robbins, 
librarian. 


Metropolitan Museum Concert 


On Saturday evening, March 3, this season’s second series 
of orchestral concerts at the Metropolitan Museum was 
inaugurated by David Mannes and his excellent orchestra. 
An audience of many thousand interested music lovers at- 
tended. Mr. Mannes offered a program which comprised: 
overture, Leonore, No. 3, Beethoven; two movements from 
the New World Symphony, Dvordk; two Bach numbers, 
Air on the G String and Gavotte in E major; Invitation 
to the Dance, ‘Weber; first movement from Scheherazade 
suite, the Sea and Sinbad’s Ship, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; Inter- 
mezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, Mascagni ; Meditation 
from Thais, Massenet; Polonaise for strings, Beethoven; 
a group of eight Russian folk songs, Liadoff, and Sounds 
from the Forest, The Ride of the Valkyries, Wagner. 

Mr. Mannes conducted the entire program with spirit 
and intelligence, and was rewarded with sincere applause 
after each number. 


Peralta’s Success in Forza del Destino 


It was a slip of the—typewriter, which made the Musica. 
Courter’s reporter write in the familiar name of Rosa 
Ponselle, who has sung Leonora in La Forza del Destino 
ever since it was produced at the as ener in place 
of that, of Francesca Peralta, who replaced her at short 
notice in the performance on February 17 and acquitted 
herself with great credit. The nice things that followed 
Miss Ponselle’s name in the Musica Courrier report of 
the performance were earned by and meant for Miss Per- 
alta, who sang and acted the unfamiliar “role excellently 
from every standpoint. 
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grams. The authors honored were Byron and Goethe, and 
the composers were Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Liszt and 
Berlioz. Also on the program appeared the name of Dukas, 


The Sorcerer's Apprentice, again 
charmed the listeners. Schumann's Manfred overture, 
which has been somewhat re-orchestrated by Stock and 
beautifully played by his men, made a distinct hit. Tschai- 
kowsky’s Manfred ‘Symphony, given an exhilarating read- 
ing, enthused the hearers; likewise, the Faust Symphony by 
Berlioz, whose Damnation of Faust should again be given 
in its entirety by one of our choral societies. Especially 
beautifully played was the Rakoczy March, which’ contained 
in itself enongh musical thrills to quicken the pulse of the 
most phlegmatic concert-goer. The .Liszt Andante—from 
his Faust Symphony—was also admirably interpreted by 
Stock and his men, and though the general public often 
misses a soloist, the dilettante were delighted with the well 
arranged program Stock had prepared. 


News Items. 


whose deligtful Scherzo, 


MUSICAL 
who was soloist for two years 
at Portage Park Theatre, has been engaged for the Terrace 
Gardens; he began February 1. James Fryer, bass, sub- 
stituted at Kenwood Evangelical Church February 4 and 11, 
and at the Second Presbyterian Church, Fe ebruary 25, March 
4 and 11. J. E. Stevens, basso, is engaged to sing for the 
radio March 13. All are students from the Carl Craven 


Floyd Carder, baritone, 
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DHE 


RUSSIAN NOW- 
ADAYS. 


Russian art of every sort is all 
the rage all over the world just 
now, except, perhaps, in Russia. 
New York has had its Chauve 
Souris for a year, its Moscow 
Art Theater for nearly two 
months, and the latest is the 
Petroushka Club, a fashionable 
restaurant which has just been 
opened and named in honor o7 
the old Russian puppet made 
famous in Stravinsky's ballet. 
J. Remisoff, one of the best 
known of contemporary Russian 
made the decorations, 

which show in the 
photograph, and a_ genuine 
Russian chorus appears there 
night singing Russian 
and dancing Russian 
dances. The opening a_ few 
weeks ago saw a large company 
of New York's well known 
musical and social coteries en- 
joying this latest manifestation 

of the land of caviare. 


IT’S ALL 


artists, 
some of 


every 
songs 


DHE 


Studios. Carl Craven is engaged for a song recital at 
Lansing (Mich.) March 22. 
In trying to get away from the mere social dance as 


entertainment for the masses, the West Chicago Park Com- 
missioners have arranged a series of community affairs, 
using good musical talent to present the programs. The 
third monthly musical given at Columbus Park Recreation 
Center on February 27, was presented by several talented 
students from the Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music. 


ApoLepH Bo_tm SCHOOL. 


The announcement of special summer courses for teachers 
at the Adolph Bolm School of the Dance has already at- 
tracted much attention. Registrations are coming in from 
many different parts of the country. The courses are each 
four weeks in duration, from June 18 to July 14 and from 
July 16 to August 11. The specific subjects are pantomime 
and character courses, Dalcroze course, costume course, and 
folk dancing. 

The classes in folk dancing meet evenings, twice a week, 
and are under the direction of Charlotte Foss who is well 
and favorably known as a clever exponent of this phase of 
the dancing art. 

Mr. Bolm would like to have it understood that at all 
times there are classes at the school for professionals, non- 
professionals and children. RENE Devries. 


Soloists for Ann Arbor Festival 


A. Sink announces as follows the soloists for 
Ann Arbor Festival: May 16, evening, 





Charles 
the forthcoming 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








CHALIF HALL 163 West S7th Street 
(Opposite Carnegie Hall) 


Tuesday Evening, March 1 3th, at 8.15 
Third Concert of 


COMPOSER 

Assisted by 
Flora Negri (Soprano), David Yaroslavsky (Baritone), 
Fishberg (Violin) and Metek Volk (Pianist) 
The Program includes the Hymn to My Free Motherland (new, 
first performance), and the following songs: The Dawn, Is 
Spinning a Trade that Befits a Lad? Kaddish, Sog mir, du 
schein Meidele and Fraegt die Welt die alte Kasche, which 
will be published shortly by the Boston Music Co 
For tickets ($2.00 and $1.00 including Tax) 
Secretary: Miss Julia Keller, 11 West 94th Street, 
City. Tel. Riverside 0351. 

Mason and Hamlin Piano Used 


Yascha 


apply to the 
New York 














Beniamino Gigli; May 17, evening, Erna Rubinstein and 
Mabelle Addison; May 18, afternoon, Children’s Chorus 
and Suzanne Keener; May 18, evening, Giuseppe Danise and 
Florence Macbeth; May 19, afternoon, Ernest Schelling ; 
May 19, evening, Samson and Delilah, with Jeanne Gordon, 
Charles Marshall, Clarence Whitehill and Henri Scott 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
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the afternoon for school children which was overwhelmingly 
patronized. Mrs. Allan Taylor, soprano, filled the role of 
soloist satisfactorily. 

Our own Symphony Orchestra has been rehearsing but 
owing to illness of Hans Flath, the first program scheduled 
for February 11 has been postponed. No dates for the 
concerts have been set, though there are four programs duc 
the guarantors. 

This week saw the opening of the Hellar-Fritschy series 
at the Forum. Mme. Homer and daughter were presented 
The opening program was a social event as well, a recep 
tion followed the programy and the rear stage made appro- 
priate with flowers and decorations for that phase of the 
event. Music lovers joined with Mrs. Hellar in making the 
reception a success. 

Otto L. Fischer, pianist; Vito Geralo Petrons, vocalist, 
and Theodore Lindberg, eg have been giving Sunday 
programs at the Wichita College of Music this season 
Broadcasting has also been done by these musicians. 

E. H. Eberhardt has been elected president of the Musical 
Art Society for this season, with Ethelyn Bowman as se 
retary. The club meets regularly each month. 

The Miller Theater is conducting Wednesday evening 
Music Lovers’ Nights. Special music, soloists and excellent 
programs are being given, and the ‘attendance proves the 
worth of the effort. It is the plan of the management to 
bring out local talent and in that effort they are to be 
a 

It has just been announced that five civic organizations 
have gotten behind the Municipal Series and will sell fifteen 
hundred tickets for ‘the last three concerts, to insure the 
completion of the course. The clubs are the Co-Operative, 
Civitan, Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary. In spite of the excel 
lence of its offerings and nominal price of the tickets, this 
series has not been well patronized and has a large deficit 
It is hoped the action of these clubs will save the situation 


and insure the continuance for next year 
Beginning February 21 and ending the 24th, the annual 
convention of the Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association 


was held. The following speakers, who have been influen 
tial in developing music in the Middle West, appeared 
Mabel Glenn, Carl Busch and Supt. V. M. Liston. Wichita 
was well Sccentel as many a the officers and members 
are Wichitans. R. B 


Lotta Van Buren in Clavichord Recital 


Lotta Van Buren gave a clavic hord recital for children 
at the Abigail Adams mansion in New York on the morning 





MME. CAROLINE HEIZER 


LOWE 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Music SCHOOL 
1215 Douglas Street 


RosBeERT O'CONNOR 


PIANIST 
Studio: 375 East 199th Street, 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 


* OLANOFF ‘ii 


“Excellent soloist and teacher.” 
—Prof. Leopold Auer. 


New York 








VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Voice Development and 
Correction 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street New York 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 








WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer and Teacher 


382 Wadsworth Avenue, New York 
Phone 3136 Wadsworth 


SOPRANO 





166 West 58th 


Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


Volce Culture—Repertol 
Street, New Y York City 


CONCERTS — RECITALS 
Pupils Accepted 
Representative, Franklin Ford, 
1457 so, New York City 
Phone Bryant 8208 











OPPORTUNITIES 











CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There monthly rent basis. Consult superintendent nent Auer pupil. Price, $4500.00. Address ness people of refinement. Club-like, busi- 
is an opportunity to buy a large, flourish- Mr. Nugent, 50 West 67th Street, New O. G., care of Mustcat Courter, 437 Fifth ness-like. Several ‘arge single studio 
ing Conservatory of Music in New York York City. Avenue, New York. vacancies. Leases from up. Studios 
City that has been established for a num- for short time reservation a a 

treet, 





ber of years. The school is situated in 
one of the best parts of the city and oc- 
cupies premises under a long lease at a 
very favorable rental. The registration 


for this season is practically filled and : : * Sie P , ful Address “F. A Phonograph Recording Leborat 
in cool climate—would like work in a tion, beautiful tone, $800. ess 9g ory 

the proposition offers exceptional advan- summer colony. Best re ferences. At pres- V. O.,” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth has added a new department to 
tages. The present owner desires to sell ent engaged in active work as teacher, or- Avenue, New York. their activities and can offer to mu- 
because of ill health. For particulars ganist and director. Terms moderate. sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 


address “A. S.,” care of MusicaL 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. TL.” 
Avenue, 





EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST wishes 
to be associated with an established vocal 
teacher for the summer months. 
nent residence in South. 


Available after June Ist. 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 


New York. 


Perma- in Paris, before the war. 


Prefer position 


FOR SALE—Fine French violin, 
maker, $350. Present owner paid more, 
Another bar- 


gain—old Italian Gagliano, splendid condi- 


way grand piaeee at 125 East 37t 
telephone Murray Hill 0991 


famous 








Address, “S. 


Proprietor, Mrs. 








O TO SUBLET — Four or more 
gos Bott ssi ake opportunity for | FOR SALE—Old Italian violin, Jean Bap- locations. Distinctive features of reliable 
pianist. Best of references required. tista Guadagnini, Medilano, 1755, guaran- service. Residence studios with — 
Steinway Grand Piano and_ splendidly teed genuine and in excellent condition. baths, steam heat, electric light, and fire- 
furnished. Want one party to take on Long used as recital instrument by promi- places. Suitable for professional and busi- 


Stuyvesant 1321. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 
Mabel Duble-Scheele ; 
office, 41 West Ninth Street; 
Houses in best central 


nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording L abvratorie $s, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


telephone, 
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College and Studio Items and News Notes of Interest 

Washington, D. C., February 14.—Again the high stand- 
irds of the Washington College of Music were manifest 
when the college gave the thirty-second students’ concert 
it the Central High School on February 6. Even though 
the weather was very inclement a large and eager audience 
greeted these serious and able young musicians. The orches- 
tra, with its director, C, E. Christiani, opened the program 
vith an excellent reading of The Nozze di Figaro over- 
ture of Mozart, giving also another Mozart number, the 
ymphony in G minor, andante and menueto movements, 
and later closing the program with the finale from the 
same symphony, One of Mr. Christiani’s pupils, Rena 
Greenberg, played the andante movement from Mendelssohn's 


MUSICAL COURIER 


here at the Church of the~- Incarnation, The Vermont 
Avenue Christian Church, the Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church and the First Church of Christ, Scientist. Mrs. 
Scott was also presented in concert here two winters ago 
by Mrs. Henry White. 


GrorGe Harris AND ELENA pe SAYN IN Jornt ReEcITAL, 


George Harris, son of the late president of Amberst 
College and well known as a tenor both in New York and 
Richmond, and Elena de Sayn (niece of the Revolutionary 
hero, General Kosciuszko), whose art as a violinist has 
gained for her much popularity in Washington, gave a joint 
recital at the First Congregational Church on February 7 
before a large audience. Mr. Harris was a pupil of Jean 
de Reske for many years. 


HeLcen Wake To Resipe IN THE CAPITAL, 


Helen Ware, internationally known violinist, who has 


been visiting here and who won much applause at the com- 
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sailor's hornpipe to accompaniment of piano and_ pipes. 
Elizabeth Gardner Coombs was at the el while the 
pipers were James Garrioch and George 

The pupils of Earl Carbauh, assisted by Edwin Conway 
and R. Woodland Gates, gave an evening of much pleasure 
at the Playhouse on January 30 by singing a variety of 


pleasing songs. Lillian Carbauh and Eula Conway were 
the “om nists. After the music a buffet supper was 
served a 


the evening ended with dancing. The singers 
were Frank A. Dony, Bernice Snares 3 Marion Andrews, 
C. Evans Brooks, ‘ose Ponorow, Buckner, en 
I. B. Green, D. A. Defandorf, Mrs. H. r Houston, C 
Pendleton, Myrtle Van Vaukein, F. H. Greer, Mrs.' Fr Frank 
A. Dorry, Mrs. R. T. Fowkes, ‘and Mrs. David Kincheloe. 
Rose Ponorow, contralto and artist-pupil of Earl Car- 
bauh, and Harriet Harding Guthrie, soprano, gave a de- 
lightful p ogram of songs at the peng of the Washington 
ort Story Club on gga Ph saya Gardner 
rs. 


Coombs was the accompanist oombs recently was 


concerto in E minor for orchestra and violin; another of q v 

his violin pupils, Dorthy Dick, played the andante from unity concert at Central High School on February 4, has tendered, by unanimous vote, a complimentary membership 

Goldmark’s A minor concerto, Mr. Carter presented two found Washington so delightful and the home of so many jn the club, 

of his pupils who did him great credit—Margaret Christa- ™usic lovers that she has announced her intention of making At the reception to the Guild of American Painters given 

doro, who played Grieg’s March of the Dwarfs, and Rebecca Washington her home. by the Jersey City Woman’s Club on January 29, Grace 

Easterbrook, who played two Chopin etudes, Evelyn Scott, Date or District N. F. M. C. Contest ANNOUNCED. Cramer, soprano, who with her husband, Winfield S. Cline, 

1 violin pupil of Mrs. Carter, played La Poupee (Drdla) Mrs. Robert H. Dalgleish, president of the District sec- 8 well known in art and musical circles in Washington, 

and Morceaux Diabolique (Froelich). Another young violin tion of the National Federation of Music Clubs, announces $4%g two groups of songs. So pleased were Miss Cramer's 

artist, pupil of Mr, Christiani, Hyman Zimmerman, was  jhat the first week in March has been chosen as the date hearers that after each group she was recalled for double 

heard in Dyorak's Humoreske and Preghiera by Bazzini.  f5¢ the District contest for the young professional musicians €ncores. 

rhe vocal numbers included Snowflakes by Mallinson and — qesiring to enter the national contest to take place at the The Lovette School of Music gave pleasure by their 

i Rachmaninoff number, sung by Phyllis Price; Cyril convention at Asheville, N. C., in June. All applications recital at Walter Reed Hospital on February 4. The vocal 
ott’s Lullaby and L’Ete by Chaminade, sung by Clara should be made to Mrs, Rowe, chairman of the District numbers were sung by Lorena Stockton Gawler, Edythe 

Young Brows, oe pupils . =. por ad os “yr — Contest, at 1602 S Street, N. W Crowder, Fannie Gluckstein and the Lovette School of 

vocal ensembie with an incidental 8010 Dy Mrs sriest, - . : 

studying with Mr. Miller. Marjorie Davis was the able Compositions oF BainsripGe Crist Given. aos i. B ot ge goer nah arg Hillyer and 


Bainbridge Crist, who returned this fall to Washington 
from Boston to make his home here, was the inspiration 
of one of the most enjoyable programs the Friday Morning 
Music Club has given. Mr. Crist is well known as a com- 
poser, and the announcement of an all-Crist program had 
packed the auditorium of the Cosmos Club to capacity. 
Charlotte Farwell, Pendleton Barr, and Elsa Raner were 
the soloists, with Mildred Hinman and Lucy Brickenstein 
accompanying. The unstinted applause was a worthy tribute 


accompanist. This concert in every way was an example 
f the good music that the Washington College of Music 
always has given the public. 

RecitaL sy Ruta Kossr A Success 

tal of Ruth Kobbe, light contralto, of the Borderi 
Singing, assisted by Mrs. Raymond Kidd, so- 
prano; Walter Nash, cellist, and Marguerite Allen Ross 
at the piano, was one of the greatest local talent successes 


At a recent meeting of the newly organized music section 
of the Takoma Park Civic Study Club, local musical talent 
won much applause. Fifty members met at the home of 
Mrs. C. B. Smith, chairman of the music section, and were 
entertained with a varied program including vocal, violin 
and piano numbers. The participants were Mrs. Frank 
Cushman, Mrs. Raymond C. Kidd, Mrs. Herbert Gore, 
Mrs, E. E. Hicks, Mrs. R. Deane Shure, Mrs. Alice Mac- 
Pherson Morgan, Mrs. Waldo Schmitt, Mrs. Chester J. 


Phe rec 
School of 


this season, The Playhouse was filled with an admiring se aatlate as’ enalll a tas te Gee 
audience that was given a musical treat. Miss Kobbe to the artists as well as to the composer. Hunn, Mrs. J. Frank Rice and Mrs. Harry E. Seidel. The 
proved her dramatic vocal powers by singing an aria from Axruur LAMBpIN AND Mary McE.Lwee Arts CLus, program committee, Mrs. Hunn, chairman, plans an inter- 


esting series of studies for the year. 

Luck Dickson Marx, dramatic soprano and artist- -pupil 
of Mary Cryder, entertained the guests of the Congressional 
pe with a group of songs at one of the recent teas at the 
clu 


Huguenots, a Gluck aria, some charming 
eighteenth century, an old English 
Thomas Brown, a selection from Mendelssohn's 
Paul, Ave Maria with cello obligato, and 
all of which she gave with artistry. Mr. 


Arthur Lambdin, a newcomer to W saben whose bass- 
baritone voice of a-rare quality is fast gaining him many 
admirers, and Mary McElwee, pianist and member of the 
faculty of the National Cathedral School for Girls, gave a 
joint recital at the Arts Club on February 7. Agnes Ter- 


Meyerbeer’s The 
] rene h 
Ong by 
watorio, ot. 
numbers, 


songs ol the 


te t 


: “I opened the pe ‘gram — oat soles prctete, sh rett was Mr. Lambdin’s accompanist. is et Gt he cn a en en -_ 
i Sang arias rom emiramide Oss anc a Ss a 4 ° ° . on 
Masked Ball (Verdi), and My Love He Comes on the Notes. February 1. Miss Goodwin was accompanied by Charlotte 
Skee (Clough-Leighter), as well as a charming duct with At the St. Andrew's Society banquet at the Willard Klein, both artists receiving a rising vote of thanks by the 


Miss Kobbe. members of the society for their delightful music. J.H 


l’LORENCE 


Hotel on January 25 John F. M. Bowie and Mary Sher- 
rier Bowie afforded much pleasure to the guests present 
by singing several solo numbers and some charming duets, 
accompanied by George Wilson. Samuel Tirrell, Scotch 
entertainer, in native costume enacted several Scotch songs, 
accompanied by Elizabeth Gardner Coombs, followed by 
Kitty McLeod’s dancing of the highland fling and the 


BALDWIN 


Cincinnati | 2 
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LESTER PIANO 


ONE OF THE 


Srerrens Scott CHosen AS SOLOIST AND 
Director 1n Los ANGELES. 

Steffens Scott, one of Washington’s popular 

has been chosen from fifty candidates for the 

soloist and director of the choir of the First 

f Los Angel s, Cal . Mrs. Scott was soloist 


Roderick White on European Trip 


Roderick White, violinist, sailed recently for Paris, 
on the S.S. France, and will be gone until May to play 
extensively, while abroad, in France, Spain and Germany. 


Florence 
contraltos, 
position ot 
Baptist Church « 


The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
—==P]| ANO=== 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(BG. SIEOER AD ||| ro 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ‘ew vorx 
Bush & LANE 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 
HOLLAND, MICH. 


Lambert um! MURPHY :  sattoliba die cn 
VIGTOR HARRIS 


For Sv son absicat niga 
Tints Fisk 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


N. Y. AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Cart Hetn—Dreecrors—Avucust FrazMcKE 
Hans Letz, Wu1tam Esann, Rustin Gotpmark, and many other eminent instructors. 
All branches of Music from beginning to artistic perfection. 
Send for Catalogue 
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THE BEAUFORT 


140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle / 











Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 



















5 Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: ( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St, Portman Sq., W., London 





Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 









Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PLANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $13 Fifth Avenue 





















ltra- 


Established 1864 


ANICH-&- BACH 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City 
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Celco Medium 


Emerson 
Established 1849 


The Celco Reproducing Medium 


in the 


A. B. Chase 


Established 1875 


Lindeman ¢G& Sons 
Established 1836 
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United Piano PANES 








20 West 45th Street 





New York c City 





























The 
Name 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congr petsinted on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one + "the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so ex meaty beautiful in 
sion, so unquestionably ome ior, chat I can readily 
understand why the ‘heteplene leads in the player 
piano world, 


tone and expres 


Sincerely, 


ye a 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street New York 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 





Bain News Service Photo 


BACHAUS 


“BETTER PIANOFORTE PLAYING WE HAVE NOT HEARD FOR YEARS; LITTLE AS GOOD.” 
—H. E. KREHBIEL, NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 








